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PRICE 10¢ 
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OUR FREE CATALOGUE 























Tells all about our no-money- 

with-order-plan,freight ofier,two 

year guaranty and 30 days 

B free trial © Weeell 

(~\ direct, giving bigeest bug- 

om ~ ry barrain of the year. 

xA\D <6 year; experience back of 

= Se every job. We make Open 

Baggies from $22.50 up, Top Buggies $27.90 up, Sur- 

ries $42.00 up, Wagons $33.90 up, Harness, $4.30 up. 
Write today for Free Money Saving Catalonue. 

janati, Ohio. 





rifle that 


S. BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 502, 








SPECIAL OFFER 
TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


E will send this journal until Januase 
1, 1907, to every new subscriber for the 
coming year at the regular price of 
#1.00, thus giving the numbers for the 
remainder Of this yeur free from the time 
the subscription is received. We willfurther | 








ASKED 


The simplicity and. strength of Tilarlin righ 
certainty with which they work makes them the choice of big game 


you and be sure of your safety 
The .32-40 and .38-55 
gteatest game killers ever made. They make a big hole and go_mighty deep. 
Black powder loads are used where less power is required. 
Our“ LxperienceBook”’ is fz 
Fre, with 130-page Catalogue, 


The lllarlin Firearms ©, 


29 Willow Street 





AND ANSWERED: 


If you are going into the woods or mountains after big game you 


can,trust your life to and that won't fail you. 


power rifles and the 


hunters of wide experience, Takea J/Zzrvs79 repeating rifle with 


and sure of your game. 


high-power smokeless cartridges are the 


Il of big game stories which you pill enjoy. 
for3 stamps poscage. 


New Haven, Conn. 
























send, when ready, our new and valuable Year 
Book and Almanac for 1906. This 384-page 
book contains in a condensed form an im- 
mence amount of statistical matter and 
general information, together with the most 
reliable comparative weather records ever 
compiled. 

The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we ask 
as a favor that you show our journal to your 
friends and neighbors and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free 
including the Year Book to yourself an¢ 
subscribers on receipt of two new Bbub- 
scribers. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting 
subscriptions, and trust you will begin at 
once an energetic canvass of your town or 
neighborhood and make good use of this 
offer. 





“ABENAQUE”” 


mbination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
5 H. P. Engine. Everything on one set of 
trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 





ot nee 


Ries, 


Write for Free Cata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster’ Sta., Vt 








Orange Judd Company | 


NEW YORK, N. CHICAGO- ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















See OUR GU: 


4RANTLE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





















ALL WINTER 
as a FREE TEST 


T’S this way: 
I want you to know McCLuRE’s MAGAZINE. 
I want you to read it for three months—I want your 
family to read it. 

You needn’t agree to take it regularly— 

You need not pay a penny in advance, or any deposit. 

Isimply want you totest the merits of the magazine—and 
then decide whether or not you can get along without it. 

MY OFFER-Te get the magazine this way is 

verysimple. Just sign and mail 
to me the coupon printed below. 1 will immediately start 
sending you the magazine. Read it—have your family 
enjoy it—and if, at the end of three months, you like 
McCrure’s MAGAZINE, send me only one doilar, the 
regular yearly subscription price, and get the magazine 
for the full year. 

You pay nothing unless the magazine pleases you—and 
you are to be the judge of that. 

If, at the end of three months, you desire to have the 
magazine stopped, say so—and that is a@// there is to it, 
You will be under zo obligation of any kind, 

I don’t like to call McCiure’s a magazine at all. It is 
a big 300-page book—of an entirely different kind from the 
mail order magazines, newspapers and farm publications. 

It contains wonderfully interesting stories by the world’s 
leading writers, and these are illustrated with pictures— 
many of them in colors—by famous artists. 

p Every month McClure’s Magazine brings you reliable 
news of big events both at home and abroad—all in story 
form. It is the biggest reading bargain ever offered. 

McClure’s Magazine is a liberal education in itself for 
boys and girls, because it gives them, in perfect English, 
the best history, and the biography of famous men—the 
latest discoveries in science. For older readers there are 
special articles dealing in a simple, direct way, with such 
live topics as Life Insurance Management, Regulation of 
Railroad Rates, Rebates, etc. These questions touch your 
daily interests. You can’t afford not to read them. 





















Let Me Send You 


McCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE 























Bring McClure’s Magazine into your home and create 
a taste in the minds of your boys and girls for the best in 
literature, art and good citizenship. 

Here are a few of the writers w 
McClure’s Magazine in the past: 

Ex-President Cleveland, Gladstone, Mark Twain, Rudyard Kip 
ling, General Miles, Walt Whitman, Bret Harte, Robt. Louis Stevenson. 

Among those who will write this next year are: 

William Allen White, Lincoln Steffens, Jack London, 
Myra Kelly, Rooth Tarkington.and others equally famous 
and entertaining. 


The Rural New-Yorker Says: 

**We have the very highest regard for McCture’s 
Magazine, believing it to be among the very best, if not 
indeed, the dest of the dollarclass. Ithas always beena 
surprise to us that we did not more frequently see the 
magazine in country homes; because the subjects 
treated have been of vital interest to farming communi- 
ties.’ 

Three months’ free trial—no charge if you do not like 


it—fair, isn’t it? 
Try McClure’s—Send in the Coupon. 
S. S. McClure, Editor, 







ho have contributed to 

































McClure’s Magazine - « New York City 
EDITOR ag eg ; ees COUPON. 


laccept your offer to test your magazine. Enter my subscrip- 
tion for one full year, After receiving three months’ sample 
copies I will do one of two things—either send you $1.00 for 
the full year’s subscription, or write you to stop the magazine, 
when you are to cancel this subscription and the sample copies 
are to be free to me as a test. 





Name 









State 





P. O. Address 
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Basket and Question Box, 


Why I Bocght a Spreader—Years 
ago I hired one of my neighbors, whw 
owned one to come and spread 10 
loads for me. “The manure was al- 
ready drawn to the field and was in 
two piles at.either side. The man and 
I, both did the loading and he did the 
spreading. In nine hours he spread 54 
loads of manure. It was rather a poor 
meadow before the manufe was put 
on, but the results from that job wer: 
So good that I immediately bought a 
manure spreader of my own.—€{T. J. 
I., Ashtabula county, Ohio. 





Rural Free Delivery—iIn reply to 
letter from J. A. Rohrer of McCullochs 
Mills, Pa, (Star route No 10646~ 
teedsgap to Honeygrove railroad sta- 
tion, [n o] Pa), requesting to be ad- 
vised if a star route carrier is com- 
pelled to deliver mail to a person re- 
siding upon a road which is traversed 
by both star route and rural free de- 
livery route. You are informed that 
box delivery and collection of mail by 
star route carriers will-be permitted 
over such portions of star routes as 
may have in operation the rural free 
delivery service as additional or sup- 
plemental service, only when shown to 
be necessary and practicable. Mail 
may be delivered by the star route 
carrier into rural free delivery boxes, 
but collection by him therefrom is not 
allowed.—[W. 8S. Shallenburger, 
ond Assistant Postmaster General. 


Sec- 


Judging Fruit—W. H. P., New York: 
information you desire is given 
in Prof Waugh’'s most excellent book 
entitled Systematic Pomology which 
we will send postpaid for $1. Sup- 
plementing this book there is much 
information in Fruit Harvesting 
Storing and Marketing by the same 
author, price $1. 





I have a good brood sew with ten 
pigs. She is a splendid animal, but 
will catch and kill a chicken when 
one comes within reach. Is_ there 
any way of breaking a sow of this 
habit? Would like to hear from some 
experienced reader. [H. L. Bond, 
New Jersey. 


Protecting Young Trees in Winter— 
T. B. A. of New York wants the ex- 
perience of practical fruit growers 
for the protection of young trees dur- 
ing the winter months, from the at- 
tacks of rabbits and mice. For the 
best practical answer to this ques- 
tion received before November 30, we 
will give a year’s subscription to the 
old, reliable American Agriculturist. 
Send in your experience at once. 





Wants a Cement Flioor—Send me 
directions for mixing Portland cement 
for a floor in a milk-house or cellar, 
also for walls for same. Give the pro- 
portion of cement, sand and crushed 
stone, and the amount of water to 
use. Will some reader give me his 
experience through the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.—[J. D., Dad< 
isman, West Virginia, 

———$—_—__ > —-_—_—__ -—_ 

Saving the Eyes—As the days grow 
shorter and the evenings longer, the 
lighting question comes up again. Liv- 
ing as most of our readers do, beyond 
the smoke line of the cities, out in 
God’s country, gas and electricity are 
out of the question. This brings up 
the subject of a lamp, and if a lamp 
why not have a good one. A kerosene 
lamp that combines the best features 
of gas and electric light, and yet gives 
that soft, rich, restful quality of light 
for which kerosene oil is so justly fa- 
mous, is the Angle lamp. It involves 
an entirely new principle of burning 
common kerosene oil and does away 
completely with smoke, odor and both- 
er of the old oil lamp. We advise 
our readers to write the Angle Mfs 
Co, 78-89 Murray street, New York 
city, for booklet, giving further infor- 
mation. Tell them that the editor of 
this paper asked you to do it. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM -- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME | 
“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” — Washington. 


A PIONEER THANKSGIVING 

JULIET SAGER 
ARBY and Joan were the 
richest poor people and 
the poorest rich people 


one can imagine. They 
could ride for miles 
straight across _ rolling 


meadows all their own; 
they feasted daily on 
quail and partridge and 
prairie chicken, and they 
had more money than 
they could possibly 
spend; yet they dwelt in a rough log cabin, 
sugar, coffee and groceries of that kind were 
luxuries to be sparingly and gratefully used, 
and if Joan wanted to buy but a spool of cotton, 
the nearest shop was a week’s journey away 
and the only route to it a wagon trail across the 
prairies. For Darby and Joan were pioneers in 
Illinois in the dim, historic days of the “thirties.” 





They had lanued in 
Chicago in 1835, after 
a slow and painful 
lake 


Montreal, and a des- 


voyage from 
olate enough place it 
had seemed to them, 
a straggling village 
founded on a swamp, 


swept by bitter 
winds and_ storms 
from the lake, and 


lavish with its ma- 
laria. So afver a year 
packed 
belong- 
ings into wagons and 


or two they 
their scanty 





moved on westward. 
They traveled horse- 


back side by side, 
and when they came 
to rivers and _ the 
fording places had 


been found, Joan si- 
lently tucked up her 
splashed 
Darby's 


skirts and 
across in 
wake, and if she was 
frightened no one 
knew it but herself. 
They kept a sharp 
lookout for Indians, 
but not one did they 
meet until they were 
within a few miles of 
their destination, 
B , a tiny settle- 
ment in northern Il- 
Then they 
passed a band of 
Pottawatomies, luck- 
ily peaceablee ones, 
moving from their 
old camping grounds 
before the invading 
white may. Behind 





linois. 





Trade Mark Registered 


For Week Ending November 18, 1905 


them, on a knoll, they had left a chief of their 
tribe, Big Thunder, dead and sitting in state in a 
funeral chair high on a framework of poles, a 
pipe between his teeth. 

As soon as Darby and Joan had taken up some 
claims and bought others, they began building 
their cabin, and long before it was finished they 
moved in, hanging blankets up at the openings 
where doors and windows were to be. One 
stormy night wolves, recognizing the advantages 
of civilization, took refuge on the little porch. 
Darby and Joan, awakened sharply to the inade- 
quacy of blankets under certain conditions, re- 
treated to the loft, inhospitably drawing the 
ladder up after them, and were prisoners there 
till daylight, when the wolves slunk off to re- 
turn to a state of nature. 


When the cabin was completed and Darby 


went to work in his fields, the days were very 
lonely for Joan. Her nearest neighbor was more 
than two miles distant, and visits were few and 
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Thanksgiving 
RUTH RAYMOND 
Accept our thanks, O Father, 
Lord, 

For all the harvest riches stored, 

For raiment fair, for frugal food, 

For pleasant homes and all that’s 
good. 

And Father, God, accept, we pray 

Upon this glad Thanksgivingday, 

Our thanks for friends who loved 
us more 

This passing year than ere before: 

Who proved their love when 
troubles came, 

And joy for us seemed but a 
name, 

With words of cheerand timely 
aid 

They bade us “rise, be not afraid.” 

So on this festal day of Thine 

We thank Thee, Lord, for love 
divine. 





























far between. By a rare piece of luck she haa suc- 
ceeded in buying a half dozen hens and a rooster 
from a man who had brought them from the east, 
and though some of them ran away to join their 
cousins of the prairies and the rest refused to lay 
in a new home, she prized them for their com- 
pany. What with their cheerful clucking and a 
glimpse now and then of smoke floating up from 
the nearest cabin, Joan was comforted with a 
sense of being not quite alone in the world. 
Even at night, when Darby was at home, it 
was lonesome and eerie, for wolves howled dis- 
mally sometimes far away, sometimes under 
the very windows, and the wind blew mightily 
across the great open spaces. Then there was 
always the thought of Indians to keep one wake- 
ful. One story must have come often into Joan’s 
mind o’ nights. A woman in this same settle- 
ment was alone with her children one day when 
she discovered Indians lurking about the barns. 
Alarmed at once, she called the children inside 
the cabin and barred 
the doors and win- 
dows. The Indians, 
baffled there, climbed 
on the roof and she 
saw that they meant 
to force their 
down the chimnes. 
A fire burning 
on the hearth, and 
quick as thought she 
piled it high with 
leaves and wet wood, 
making a smudge 
that Indians 
could not brave for 
the moment. Per- 
haps her husband, 
working in the 
fields, saw the thick 
sinoke, or perhaps 
some other warning 
reached him; at any 
rate, he and his men 
came running home 
in time to prevent a 
second attack, and 
the Indians fled be- 
fore his vengeance. 


wav 


was 


even 


pwede 7 
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But the story was 
told again in the 
lonely cabins, and 


no one heard it with- 
out a deepened sense 
of danger. 

Still, life was not 
all peril and hard- 
ships.* Indians grew 
fewer and _ fewer, 
game was abundant 
and the land fruit- 
ful, and people began 
to find time and 
heart for simple so- 
cial pleasures. Then 

[To Page 502.] 
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FINE YIELD OF SMALL GRAINS 





Wheat Crop nearly a Full one—Material Gain 
over last year—Autumn Sown Grain Has Secured 
a Promising Start—Normal Production of Rye and 
Liberal Crop of Barley—Returns by States. 

The following statement presents the esti- 
mated acreage, yield and crop of wheat by 
states: 

WINTER WHEAT CROP OF 1905, BY STATES. 

















Winter Acres Per acre Bushels 
Se 524,000 18.0 9,432,000 
eres ae 1,671,000 17.6 29,409,600 
NE a 5c wae sm eal 1,284,000 9.2 11,812,800 
: EE ag, eee 275,000 9.3 2,557,500 
Ser ne 913,000 8.0 7,304,000 
. ee ee 374,000 12.5 4,675,000 
NY aiitaashewaielvs wate 867,000 10.5 9,103,500 
MP aressrcdacween 1,815,000 15.6 28,314,000 
| Rare ee 1,041,000 18.0 18,733,000 
DE hr ukeawscacextaa 1,986,000 17.4 34,556,400 
OY es wintadosaiwaneaneiene 1,676,000 16.0 26,816,000 
(See 114,000 17.8 2,029,200 
DO ws vee areca 103,000 13.8 1,421,400 
BU oises ates ea eeaianee 66,000 15.2 1,008,200 
NY 6a: ao. wv dom haiee 2,544,000 12.9 32,817,600 
Re rl Ree 5,985,000 14.8 88,578,000 
0 ee a 2,181,000 18.0 39,258,000 
NY otiiiaeé tre sik irat 1,605,000 11.1 17,815,500 
ME crip yon uve wie 297,000 20.0 5,940,000 
| eres 370,000 27.4 10,138,000 
IR ors ude eokesisratere 1,563,000 12.8 20,006,400 
MRS i pcivigiacsied ail 3,597,000 10.0 35,970,000 
Total . .80,851,000 14.1 437,686,100 
Spring 
PE bre Sauce mete 10,000 21.0 210,000 
eee , 32,000 17.0 544,000 
BUR ie taiciue meceabe 120,000 15.5 1,860,000 
Eo aie ec parle 586,000 16.7 9,786,200 
| ae ere 5,702,000 13.6 77,547,200 
BY Dgcereiaiaghind ar pinlaneines 1,070,000 14.9 15,943,000 
MET exis sp'kcin Siu 46,000 15.0 680,000 
NNN TY 6 Ss ackcassieonnia ee 761,000 16.6 12,632,600 
PEE 6 ci ened alec ae 4,845,000 13.9 67,345,500 
| SSR See a> 3,829,000 2.2 46,713,800 
SER ae eee 71,000 11.0 781,000 
NE cided 0 ss acto & oad 716,000 17.5 12,530,000 
TIED ince vi eelees eda 971,000 25.0 24,275,000 
MOT. §44%<ecanr4 724,000 16.0 11,584,000 
PEE facsiaraee ooaten 19,483,090 14.4 282,442,500 
Aggregate ....50,334,000 14.3 720,128,400 
| Sey 48,279,000 11.5 554,713,000 
| Re .. 04,548,000 12.9 703,501,000 
Ee 52,225,000 14.6 760,350,000 
SL, Laieewtaxe 52,072,000 14.6 752,311,000 


Wheat growers have secured a splendid crop 
and the grain is moving to market rapidly. The 
gratifying yield was pointed out in our reports 
at the time of threshing, and some estimates 
then presented relating to probable,yields. Re- 
turns from county correspondents in every part 
of the wheat belt show gratifying results at the 
threshing machine, although the aggregate crop 
does not quite reach the tentative estimate 
printed in these columns in September. Apply- 
ing final returns showing rate of yield per acre 
and the acreage brought to harvest, American 
Agriculturist now places the crop of winter 
wheat at substantially 438,000,000 bushels, and 
spring wheat at 282,000,000 bushels, an aggre- 
gate wheat crop for the year of 720,000,000 
bushels. 

This is in sharp contrast with the record of a 
year ago, which cited disaster and damage in 
both winter and spring wheat territory, from 
practically seed time to harvest. The present 
erop of wheat is apparently something like 166,- 
000,000 busheis greater than that of 1904, as 
shown in accompanying table. Comparing the 


rate of yield in the northwest with that of a . 


year ago, there is a marked contrast in favor of 
the present season. The serious damage from 


rust in the spring wheat territory in 1904 was 
happily averted during the season now closed, in 
spite of the apprehensions durirg a part of the 
summer. 





A BIG YEAR IN CROP PRODUCTION 


The area under winter wheat for the 1905 crop 
as finally brought to harvest was sensibly larger 
than that of a year ago, while spring wheat 
showed relatively less difference, but the two 
brought an aggregate well above 50,000,000 
acres, and showing a fair recovery from the 
decrease in 1904. 


OUTLOOK FOR AUTUMN SOWN WHEAT. 

Conditions were not wholly favorable to win- 
ter wheat growers, yet the crop for 1906 harvest 
has made a reasonably good start. Early 
November returns to American dAgriculturist 
from all parts of the winter wheat belt show a 
generally full area, but in some instances seeded 
under some difficulties, and it is too early to 
present actual figures representing crop condi- 
tions. In the Ohio valley, Kentucky and Ohio, 
also extending into Tennessee, a normal area 
is evidently under wheat. Our reports from 
Indiana and Michigan show considerably more 
than a normal in a number of leading counties, 
and a slight increase in Illinois. Conditions this 
fall in Missouri were not wholly favorable, and 
our returns indicate some falling off in the 
acreage in that state. 

In the main, autumn sown wheat bids fair to 
enter winter quarters in reasonably promising 


condition. October was comparatively dry 
throughout much of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, and this interfered with wheat. A num- 


ber of our reports indicate that seeding was 
delayed, and the crop backward throughout 
the central and western counties of Kansas, but 
in many instances recent rains have put the 
young grain in good condition. 

East of the Missouri river rainfall was exces- 
sive during October, but wheat with some excep- 
tions presented a good stand. The fall growth 
of wheat, compared with an average year, is 
nearly normal in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, 
although the territory named in many counties 
showed a marked excess in precipitation during 
October, retarding seeding operations. 





THE EVEN PRODUCTION OF RYE 
The following table shows in detail the esti- 
mated acreage and yield of rye by states: ° 











ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF RYE, 1905. 
State Acres Per acre Bushels 
DPW Siccwrbecadin 158,000 15.7 2,480,600 
<< See ree 362,000 16.4 5,936,800 
ee 4,000 13.0 42,000 
eee 3,000 11.0 33,000 
(i ) ——— 14,000 11.5 161,000 
i, SY stscexeedaw 14,000 11.0 154,000 
| rr ee 15,000 13.6 204,000 
We dé xicaaneiadawie 16,000 17.0 272,000 
BG?) hi cteadecd ~ 155,000 16.2 2,511,000 
«Ee 34,000 15.5 527,000 
DED. a5 .24.8430e8 ooh 71,000 17.4 1,235,400 
Sr ers” 354,000 17.6 6,230,400 
Pe: ta aaeekes 117,000 19.0 2,223,000 
BE a vrann eeeeaeee es 69,000 17.2 1,186,800 
ONO - .i0ik oc Seav eons 19,000 15.0 285,000 
pe eee 70,000 16.0 1,120,000 
i PR a nee 149,000 17.4 2,592,600 
(eR een ean a 31,000 19.5 604,000 
eae Gira. ay aes 38,000 18.8 714,400 
| Se eee 68,000 12.0 816,000 
CG. *. dasgdvaveies 11,000 15.0 165,000 
Wash 3,000 19.0 57,000 
(8. ae eee 4,000 10.0 40,000 
OES Secs acus 190,000 12.5 2,375,000 

EL owaneiase 1,969,000 16.2 31,966,000 

ee 1,991,000 15.1 30,286,000 

BOE soy pbweaee 2,133,000 15.4 31,882,000 


Rye is evidently in just about as much favor 
among growers as for some years past, the 
area changing very little from season to season, 
approximating 2,000,000 acres. As pointed out 
in American Agriculturist of October 7, the rye 
crop is a good one, but not very much different 
from that of a year ago. The average yield 
per acre, according to returns from our corre- 






spondents in every important producing section, 
is a shade more than 16 bushels, and the total 
crop close to 32,000,000 bushels. 

As for a long time past the stronghold of 
rye rests in a very few states, notably Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New York, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. It was considered by grow- 
ers in those states a reasonably sure crop. The 
demand for domestic consumption is limited, 
but whatever surplus there is above home re- 
quirements usually finds an outlet abroad. The 
markets this fall are quiet, reasonably steady, 
and influenced to some extent by values of other 
breadstuffs. 


LIBERAL OUTTURN OF BARLEY 


The following table shows in detail the esti- 
mated acreage and yield of barley by states: 














BARLEY CROP 1905, By STATES. 

Acres Per acre Bushels 

Te Eine ehaweas 111,000 26.0 2,886,000 
Bk: ie msasecws nase 9,000 24.5 220,500 
Be sae ceeenen 5,000 25.0 125,000 
pe Pa a 1,000 22.0 22 000 
Oe 2,000 22.0 44,000 
WE Wk. webenseaeay 1,000 25.0 25,000 
Pe av¢edseteneeen 1,000 23.0 23,000 
DD. épcaidtidhie ee atcaws 32,000 28.0 $96,000 
[a 45,000 26.5 1,192,500 
BO, Sek ded kdewe sds 11,000 29.0 319,000 
ne 23,000 30.4 699,200 
WED vccavccdndiova 517,000 30.4 15,716,800 
DEI «k isianc ovens 1,132,000 28.5 32,262,000 
DM. eco ees mad waste 577,000 25.5 14,713,509 
SI a: scents we pears tig ond 2,000 23.0 46,000 
TO 66.040 n0esowen 145,000 25.1 3,639,500 
WD: kicsavveewews 106,000 27.8 2,946,800 
TE Oe enkicsnvenes 636,000 27.3 17,225,600 
fee ree 368,000 28.4 10,451,200 
DE 64sewesenewane 1,311,000 22.0 28,842,000 
OPO cc ccccivcecvcs 71,000 29.5 2,094,500 
Wash 149,000 39.5 5,885,500 
3) a 19,000 26.0 494,000 
Others 138,000 22.0 3,036,000 
Total . .5,412,000 26.5 143,915,600 
1904 . 2. 0,434,000 26.6 144,451,000 
BOE saihusncaeen 4,942,000 26.3 139,145,000 


Under a full acreage and a good rate of yield, 
the outturn of barley is a large one. This fact 
wes pointed out in American Agriculturist’s pre- 
liminary report under date of October 7. It now 
remains to indicate something of the yield by 
states. Minnesota and California continue the 
leading producers of this cereal, the first named” 
securing an excellent rate of xield this year, 
and turning off nearly a quarter of the entire 
crop. 

New York has long been an important pro- 
ducer of barley, and in spite of competition in 
recent years of Canadian grown, which sifts 
across the border to some extent, paying heavy 
rate of duty, turns off close to 3,000,000 bushels 
annually. Outside of that the east grows little 
of this cereal. Wisconsin, Iowa and the Dako- 
tas are the heavy producers. The crop is mov- 
ing to market at a normal pace, meeting ready 
reception at such distributing centers as Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 


Pulled Up Kieffer Orchard—Two years ago 
I realized the folly of growing low grade fruit, 
and the importance of marketing only high 
grade fruit. I pulled out several thousand pear 
trees, principally Kieffer and Duchess. This was 
the first ten acre orchard of Kieffers planted in 
my section. It had paid me many times over 
the value of the land on which it stood. But 


for these two the fruit had been largely rusty, 
off grade stuff. So after picking in October, 1 
put in an engine and pulled out every tree of 
that 22-year-old orchard. The trees were fairly 
vigorous but young trees of better varieties will 
pay better.—iJames S. Harris, Kent County, 
Md. 


























BEEF AND DAIRY INTERESTS 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL SOUTHERN DAIRYMAN. 


HOW A FIRST CLASS DAIRY IS CONDUCTED IN 
GEORGIA—HANDSOME PROFITS FROM THE DAIRY 
PRODUCTS—METHODS OF GROWING AND FEED- 
ING THE CROPS—HOME MARKET FOR MILK AND 
BUTTER AT GOOD PRICES—SWINE FED ON SKIM 
MILK AND BUTTERMILK. 

A model dairy farm well worthy of the name, 
is that of W. L. Williamson, of Jackson county, 
Ga. The farm is on a branch line of the South- 
ern railroad in the northwestern part of the 
state near Commerce. The soil'is a tpyical red 
clay and sells, usually for $10 to $20 per acre. 
The dairy development of the Southern states 
is in its infancy. What Mr Williamson has 
done is a good example of the possibilities of 
success along these lines when properly con- 
ducted. In.a recent address before a farmers’ 
organization of Columbia, S C, Prof W. J. Spill- 
man of the United States department of agricul- 








PURE BRED DUROC JERSEY SWINK. 
ture said, that Mr Williamson had one of the 
best conducted dairy farms he had ever seen. 
The farm contains about 400 but only 
35 acres are in cultivation. The balance con- 
isting of about 100 acres is in Bermuda and 100 
aeres in woodland pasture, (Bermuda and Les- 
pedeza.) The crops under cultivation are about 
50 acres of peas, about 70 acres corn and four 
acres The corn is grown for silage 
and the peas for hay. The corn silage consists 
ot three parts corn and one part sorghum, so 


acres, 


alfalfa. 


planted that when cutting the row there is no 
necessity of mixing the cane. The corn is 
planted in 4-foot rows, 20 inches in drill. 

As soon as the corn is cut for silage the land 
is sown to rye which furnishes winter pastur- 
age. The land sown: is also 
sown in rye after the peas are taken off. This 
rye is sown from September 15 to November 15. 
The rye is taken for pasture within six weeks 
after In the spring, when the rye is 
about knee high, it is cut and fed green to the 


where peas are 


sowing. 


cattle. This cutting and feeding goes on until 
the rye gets in bloom. Then part of the rye is 
cut for hay and another portion set apart for 
seed rye. Where the rye has been cut to be fed 
green, sorghum is planted for an early feed. 
Where the rye has been cut for hay, the land is 
sown to peas and after the portion that has 
been set apart for seed rye has been cut, the 
land is planted in silage corn. In other words, 
the crop rotation is as foliows: Corn followed 
by rye, rye by cow peas, then rye, and then corn 
again. Occasionally rye is ploughed under 
green, followed by sorghum. The purpose is to 
keep crops growing on the land all the time, 
both winter and summer. 

The farm is located on a rolling and partly 
hilly plantation. Yet there is no terrace or 
wash on the place. The soil is ploughed deep, 
to hold the winter rains. The crops are given 
level cultivation. From ten to 12 tons of silage 
are cut per acre. Prof Spillman says that the 
average from good farms in Illinois is about 
seven tons. A bulletin from that state says the 
average is from five to eight tons. As soon as 
the silage crops are cut, they are carried to the 
barn and run through a machine and cut in % 
to %, inches lengths. There are three silos at 
the barn; the-two small ones have a capacity 
of 100 tons each, while the large one holds 320 
tons. The cost of producing a ton of silage and 
putting it in the silo is from $1 to $1.25 per ton. 

FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF THE HERD. 

The cattle are also fed cottonseed meal, corn 
meal and bran. The plan is to feed each cow 
a mixture consisting of three parts each of these 
ingredients, giving each animal one pound of 
this mixture per day, for every pound of butter 
she makes during the week. That is, if the cow 
makes seven pounds butter each week, she is 
fed seven pounds of this mixture each day. If 
is fed six pounds, she should 
pounds dry hay. If 


a cow have 25 
pounds silage and eight 
alfalfa hay is fed, the grain mixture can be cut 
in half, or omitted altogether, though it would 
probably be better to feed some grains. 

There are on this farm 145 head of cattle at 
the present time. There 
mostly Jersey and grades, three Jersey 
besides the dry cattle and calves. These cattle 
are housed in a barn at 
are liauled out each morning and scatiered over 
the land. At the cattle burn three men are reg- 
ularly employed to clean up the premises, look 
after the feeding. At are 
assisted by three boys. 

[To Page 49+4.] 


are 75 milch cows, 


bulls, 


night. The droppings 


milking time 


The cows are brushed 


they 











Representative Animals from a Georgia Dairy Farm 


Here are two fine animals of the 
of that department. 
containing 75 milch cows. The cow “Sue 
ord of over 500 pounds of butter in one year. 


about this farm see article in this number. 


Williamson herd of Georgia, described in this issue. 
tures were taken by Prof W. J. Spillman of the United States department of agriculture and are used by courtesy 
The bull is a thoroughbred Jersey, and with two others stands at the head of the herd now 
at the right is a grade Jersey, but a splendid milker. 

There are many others in the herd 


equally as good. 


[sl 


MORE EXHIBITORS WANTED AT CHICAGO 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

Notwithstanding the immensity of the exhibit 
at the Chicago international, it, in common 
with nearly all other large 
shows, has one weakness. It 
is not a weakness arising 
from a shortage in exhibits, 
but from a shortage in ex- 
hibitors. This matter, not 
very serious as it may seem 
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at first thought, is one off 
9 very great importance. I 

f; \y means that the porwr 
Wo of the stock will get into al 
. \ sort of a rut that becomes; 
\\% monotonous. The exhibit-| 
ors are largely the same from year to year, the} 
prizes go to the same men, at least in many} 


lines, and the very repetition of them becomes} 
’ 






monotonous. 

ns WHAT HAS LED TO Tus? | 

What has led to this, it may be asked. The! 
answer is plain, a majority of the animals 
shown are not bred by the exhibitor. His ex- 
hibit has been brought together by money. He 
has picked up the best that can be found, so; 
far as known to him, in these United States,, 
and it may be in Canada also and Great Britain. 
He has his agents on the lookout in various 
quarters that he may know where to get the 
best from time to time and he gets them. 

He may have some skill as a breeder, yet few 
of the animals that he shows are home bred, 
and it may be that those called home bred are 


the progeny of animals grown elsewhere, so 
that they do not represent the results of his 
skill. 


There is no 
regulation against it nor should there be. The 
man who brings superior stock together with 
money does a good thing, but the man who 
breeds good stock does what is much better, 
and he should be encouraged accordingly. At 
the international of 1904 there were but three 
exhibitors of Chester Whites and four of Po- 
land-Chinas. In some of the sheep classes there 
were only two or three exhibitors. How shall 
the matter be remedied? I answer, it may be 
modified, at least, by hanging up rewards that 
will encourage the breeder more and also by: 


In a sense this i? legitimate. 


being circumspect in selecting judges. 
REWARDING TUE BREEDER. 

If more prizes were hung up to reward the 
breeder of the stock which he shows, the con- 
tests would be much 
more interesting. Breed- 
ers with more moderate 
means than those strong 
exhibitors, would come 
out of their hiding 
places and contend fon 
the honors. As things 
are, they know they will 
have to meet the best 
skill of the whole coun, 
try, and it may be tha 


also of other lands 
hence the _ proposition 
to them seems hoped 
less. 









Some prizes are hung 
out for breeders as th 
prize list is arrange 
now, but these ar 
largely for groups of a 
imals. They do not e 
courage the man wit 
his one crack beast 
which he has bred, t 


These pic- 


She has a rec- 
For details 


| 
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come in. If prizes cannot be given to breeders 
for individuals and also coliective groups of 
animals, let them be hung up for the individual 
animals in the classes. The time may come 
when prizes will be offered mainly for home 
bred animals, and if it were here it would un- 
questionably give a great stimulus to breeding. 
CARE IN SELECTING JUDGES. 

It is a difficult matter to select good and 
impartial judges. It is not that such men do 
not exist, but rather that interested parties 
do not always want them chosen. Some would 
rather have men whom they can pull a little 
in their direction. That is not true of all 
exhibitors, but it is true of some. 

I do not favor choosing judges who are breed- 
ers of one breed to judge another breed. I have 
spoken and written against it before and will do 
so again. The form of that breed which they 
are growing will influence them in making their 
awards. They are also well acquainted and 
intimate with the exhibitors of the other breeds, 
in fact, to the extent frequently of being 
chummy, and they are sometimes inclined to 
favor them, because of this special friendship. 

Then there is something in prestige. The 
thing that hath been is that which shall be, 
influences men much. A great name as a prize 
winner is a potent influence for a man to bring 
with him into an exhibitor’s ring. This cir- 
cumstance alone has set the small exhibitor fur- 
ther back in a contest than he should have 
been. 





PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH THE SILO 
EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA COUNTY,N. Y. 

Answering an inquiry from one of the readers 
of American Agriculturist would say that I have 
three silos holding, when full, about $00 tons. 
It is seldom that we get in this amount, as they 
usually settle from 2 to 6 feet, depending on the 
rapidity with which they are filled. Two of these 
silos are constructed so that we can fill either 
without moving the cutter. Frequently we are 
able to get these filled quite solidly. This fall, 
we have put up 250 tons. This amount will feed 
45 to 50 cows about seven months. We have no 
fixed date to begin feeding silage. This de- 
pends somewhat on how much silage we have 
as compared with other feeds and the condi- 
tion of the late pasture. If our supply of silage 
is insufficient to last until the pasture is ready 
in the spring, we aim to supply a sufficiently 
succulent food of some other sort. 

Sometimes we have pumpkins and feed them 
until well into November. In my experience the 
most difficult time te make milk is the latter 
part of October and early November when the 
grass begins to suffer from frost and the cold 
winds chill the cows. Silage fills this gap admir- 
ably. If pasture is short, we sometimes feed 
right along from the time we fill the silos. This 
year we began feeding October 15. We had 
been feeding pumpkins to the cows when they 
came in at night. When these were gone, we 
substituted a feed of early cut hay. The shrink- 
age in the milk flow was very marked, being 
nearly a quart peranimal. This happens, even 
with good pasture at our command. Our first 
severe frost did not come until October 25. We 
then opened the silo and began feeding a % 
bushel or about 15 silage pounds per cow. In 48 
hours the flow of milk was again increased to 
normal. 

SILAGE FED AFTER MILKING. 

The amount of silage to be given a cow, de- 
pends largely upon the animal. When silage is 
abundant and the cows are in the stable, I find 
my Guernseys will average, in the two herds, 
about 35 to 40 pounds silage per day with an 








FIELD AND BARN 


additional grain ration of about six pounds 
which is supplemented with a small feed of five 
or six pounds of hay at noon. It is our custom 
to feed the grain just before milking. The silage 
is also given the cows after the milking is done, 
while the hay is given them at noon. ‘his is 
largely a matter of convenience. Cows will do 
just as well after they get accustomed to it 
without the noon feed, if they have all the 
roughage they want at night and morning. This 
period is no longer than from 6 o'clock at night 
to 5 o’clock in the morning. I have never 
known of anyone getting up at midnight to, 
feed cows, nor that the cows suffered for lack 
of it. 

Theoretically I believe it is better to feed the 
grain on the silage, but practically I have never 
been able to detect any difference. ~The impor- 
tant factor is to be regular and have the right 
sort of feed at the right time. I have no set 
rules as to the amount of feed necessary to bal- 
ance the silage. When I use early cut hay, I 
can get along with one pound /ess grain per cow 
each day than when I feed hay that has been 
allowed to fnlly mature. In my experience I 
also find that there is about a pound of grain 
difference between clover and timothy. Oats 
and pea hay call for from one to two pounds 
less grain daily than clover. I have all the 
carbohydrates I need in the silage, but for pro- 
tein, I depend on the purchased grain. I usually 
buy grain that will give me the most digestible 
protein for the least money. When the prices 
are right, I have never found anything better 
than 28% protein and 17% protein ships, mixed 
half and half by weight. Last year these two 
materials were too high and I used malt sprouts, 
dried brewers’ grain and cottonseed meal. 
Sometimes I substitute and use linseed meal, if 
the price is right. 

When there is sufficient corn in the valley, 
say about 50 bushels of ears to each ten tons of 
feed, I find about six pounds grain daily is 
about as much as can usually be fed with profit. 
More grain will usually produce more milk, but 
quite often not enough to pay the increased 
cost of production. This will depend on the 
cow, the price of feed and the amount obtained 
for the product. Milk at 31% cents per quart will 
admit of more extensive feeding than when it 
is worth only 2% cents. I have fed silage for 
nearly 18 years with most excellent results. My 
cows have ulways been in perfect health. My 
calves thrive on silage better than on clover 
hay. I have some cows in my herd 13 years 
old, that have always eaten silage. Their gen- 
eral health is good and their teeth are in most 
excellent condition. I do not think it wise to 
feed silage before milking and always guard 
against this. 





New Jersey for Peaches—Though the peach 
crop in New Jersey is a rather uncertain one, 
peach growing here is on the increase. A good 
crop generally pays so well that the persevering 
grower feels he can afford a few off years. I 
have in mind several instances where large 
fields in Atlantic county gave an average yield 
of eight baskets to the tree, or 1072 baskets to 
the acre, at the average selling price of 60 
cents a basket in the local markets. This makes 
the respectable sum of $643.20 an acre.—[H. 
Pfeiffer, Atlantic County, N J. 





Prevention of Diseases of animals is one of 
the greatest problems our live stock industry 
will some day be compelled to face. For the 
individual, however, it is a simple problem, 
[Dr Paul Fischer, State Veterinarian, Ohio. 





Stock Geese are useful for breeding purposes 
for ten or even more years, 








THE PLAN OF A SYSTEMATIC FARMER 
W. CLEMENT MOORE, OCEAN COUNTY, N. J. 

Farmers, in order to be successful in their 
work should be systematic both in business 
transactions, and in the general farm operations. 
One farmer I know keeps a memorandum book 
in which can be found entries similar to the 
following: 

Nov 15...See to fences and have men begin 

repairing. Drive to....and ascertain price 

of pork..... if over $7.50 sell. 

Nov 20...Sell about 25 early capons to meet 

note due Dec 1. 

Nov 24...Put stub cutter through 40 acre 

field. 

These are simply representative items, and do 
not apply to any year in particular, but they 
show the methods employed by the farmer in 
order to keep things working smoothly. This 
farmer is educated or trained rather to his bus- 
iness, and during his leisure moments thinks 
out and plans ahead to meet the little matters 
constantly worrying the average farmer, and 
keeping him awake nights. Take for instance 
the item dated November 20. By careful calcu- 
lation during leisure time the man has con- 
cluded that these capons will be ready to kill 
by that time, and it will be the best possible 
way for him to raise the cash. Now, a less 
thoughtful man may have sacrificed his pullets 
or other fowl that might bring considerably 
better prices und have been in much better shape 
by Christmas. By so doing he would have been 
the loser to a considerable amount. He is not 
like many whom I know who forget about their 
bills until due, and then borrow the money of 
someone else, at a big rate of interest. 

Again, the first item concerning the pork, was 
doubtless jotted down as the result of much 
careful computation. The conclusion was that 
if $7.50 could be realized per 100 pounds at that 
time the amount received for the weight would 
bring more money than heavier hogs would 
around the holidays, even if a trifle more money 
per 100 was paid. In other words the clear 
money for the additional feed necessary, at a 
higher price would not counterbalance the extra 
money expénded in feed. 

The plan is one worth the careful attention 
of every progressive farmer, and one sure to be 
productive of good. Every farmer can adopt 
the use of one of these plan books, in which to 
keep his farm work carefully planned out 
throughout the year, a month or two ahead of 
the operations scheduled all the time. The ben- 
efit is in bringing system into the work where in 
many intsances several odd jobs would always 
be piling up on each other. 





Manuring Strawberries—In the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers on strawberries I am guided 
by the kind and condition of the soil. On clay 
loam reasonably rich in clover or cowpea 
humus, I have been using the following mix- 
ture: 300 pounds 14% rock phosphate, 160 
pounds finely ground bone, 100 pounds sulphate 
of potash. This gives about 15% phosphoric 
acid and 9% actual potash. On my sandy loams 
I add an extra 50 pounds potash. This I apply 
in the rows on one acre. It is applied in 
the row before setting, in the case of a new 
field; or around the hills immediately after 
burning off the mulch. In case of a soil lacking 
in humus, 200 pounds dried blood might profit- 
ably be added to the above mixture. Have seen 
exhausted tanbark and softwood shavings used; 
but these substances preclude burning, which, to 
me, is a fatal objection. The best mulch is clean 
wheat or buckwheat straw, about three tons to 
the acre, applied after the ground is sufficiently 
frozen to bear up a loaded wagon.—[J. A. Thay- 
er, Lawrence County, Pa, 























CONDIMENTAL OR STOCK FOODS. 
BY PROF THOMAS SHAW 

The place for condimental foods in the economy of feeding has been the 
subject of much contention during recent years. Much of the controversy that 
has arisen over them has-been acrimonious in character. The testimony of the 
experiment stations has been rather against their use, and some editors and 
agricultural writers agree with the stations. In my judgment, however, nearly 
all of those who have written upon the subject have done so without full knowl- 
edge of the matter and in the absence of experience in feeding such foods. 

WHAT IS A STOCK FOOD‘ 

The answer te this question will throw much light as to the place for 
stock foods in the economy of feeding. A stock food is usually made up of a 
bulk ingredient and certain condiments, some of them being medicinal in character. 
The bulk ingredient is simply to give body to the food, so that it may the 
more readily be distributed in the grain, meal or other feed along with which 
it is fed. It matters little what the bulk substance is, whether shorts, or corn 
meal, bran or other meal. The value of the bulk ingredient is infinitesimal as a 
food. That it is so will be at once apparent when it is remembered that usually 
only from a teaspoonful to a tablespocnful is fed at one time. 

The condiments consist usually of a number of the following ingredients: 
—Fenugrek, gentian, ginger, caraway, anise, sulphur, salt, oilcake, locust bean and 
similar substances. It will be readily seen that the ingredients comprise substances 
that are appetizing, that are stimulating, slightly laxative and mildly medicinal. 
They take the place of condiments used in the human dietary, and also of 
tonics taken to stimulate the digestion of men. It is thus readily apparent that 
the value of these so-called foods consists in the influence they exert on the diges- 
tion, rather than on the nutrition which they contain. It seems unfortunate, 
therefore, that they ever were called foods. 
in the economy of feeding may be stated in the language used in my notes pre- 


pared for the students in the class room: 


“MY VIEW OF THEIR PLACE 

In feeding livestock condiments may sometimes be used with advantage. 
They may be made to stimulate digestion when the system is disordered, or when 
feeding under heavy pressure. The ingredients composing them should not be 
harmful in any degree, nor should they be fed continuously to store or breeding 
animals. ‘he above was written many years ago. It was based on several years 
ef practical experience in feeding these condiments to different classes of stock 
kept upon my own farm. 

PRINCIPLES OF USE. 

Notice first these condiments are to be fed to stimulate digestion when the 
system is disordered. A disordered system is a question of degrees. It is dis- 
ordered when the appetite is below normal, when the animal does not digest its 
food well, as indicated in the droppings, or when it does not respond sufficiently 
in appearance or in production, though given a sufficiency of food. In such 
instances a mild tonic, such as these condiments contain, will be decidedly helpful 
in effecting improvement. The influence upon horses that have been running in 
the yard and are then taken up and made ready for spring work is usually very 
marked. The same is true frequently of cows in milk which have appetites some- 
what clogged. The renovating influence of these condiments is seen in the im- 
proved condition of the coat, after a few weeks of feeding. It is usually after 
animals haye been a good while on dry food that the best results are obtained 
from feeding these foods. They should be peculiarly helpful to horses in cities 
which are kept all the year on dry food. 

Second, they should be fed to animals under the pressure of heavy feeding. 
When animals are being fattened, the appetite frequently fails, at least in part. 
It becomes cloyed as it were. These foods fed at such times will strengthen the 
appetite. At other times and in fact very frequently, more meal or grain will 
be eaten than is properly digested. Indications of this are found in the appearance 
of the droppings and in the more than ordinarily offensive odor coming from the 
same. When fed at such times, the influence which condiments exert, stimulate 
the forces concerned in digestion, and result in better food assimilation. 

[To Next Page.] 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


TUBULARS WRING GOLD FROM MILK 


Tubular butter brings 25to 35 cents. Cream is worth only one cent for stock food. 


Yet 


many farmers have no separator—only half skim their milk by setting—lose 24 cents on 


cream fed to stock—and wonder why dairying don't pay, 


Tubvlars get the last drop of cream 
out ofthe milk—make big profits. Tubu- 
lars are the only modern separators, Notice 
the low can and enclosed gears, Write 
for catalog S-106 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO.,WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tubulars stop this loss. 


harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 




















The 
litle 
arvel 

Best 

Sma 14 FF, 

Separator 

made, pis 

capacity. 

Ac lean 

skimmer. 
It u 


yo 
keop cows write at once for 
our free book showing how §& 
ou can make $300 a year 
y owning a separator. 
Ape Little Marvel $24.85 


e Ha orne, 
$38 00, The Hawthorne, 
ibs., $45.00. The Haw- 
fhorne, 500 Ibs, $51.50, 
he best and lowest 
priced separator on 
the market. 30 days 
trial. If not satis- 
factory after a days 


freight bo 
Ask for our Repare- ps 
tor Catalogue. It tells all about separators, 
shows how you can make money with one, ex- 
plains the principle of operation and gives gen- 
eral separator information. Write for cata- 
logue. 1 west prices. Best machines. 6 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 


RESSES THREE TONS MORE 


If you want the Best Hay and Straw 

/ Press on the market write for 
Spencer’s Catalog, and see how you can 
get a Press for nothing if it does not 
show 3 tons greater capacity in 10 hours 
with no more help to run it than any 
other two horse press. 4 
In writing name 
this paper, 

















fatalogfree. J. A. Spencer, Dwight, it. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 











WILDER’S 
































A stanchion operated 

hye» 4 gloves or mittens. 

3;.does not chill animais 

in cold weather. A happy. combination of 

utility. cow comfort and cleanliness. Holds 

cattle securely for dehorning. Hung on 

pins or chains as desi Mlustrated 
catalogue and prices free, 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 
Box 14. : Monroe, Mich, 





SEND US & 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide orskin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light odorless and moth- 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves. 


But first get our Catalogue giving 
rices, and our shipping tags ani 
instructions go as to avoid mistakes, 
We also manufacture and sel! direct 
toconsumer, Galloway and other fur 
coats and robes. Prices given in 
catalog. We buy raw furs but no 
i Ask for raw fur price list. = 











Sovereign Horse Remedy. 
We offer $100, for any case of 
colic, curb, splint orlam it 


fails to cure when we saycure is 
possible. Our great book, “Vet- 
; erinary Experience,” free, 100 
a pages, a perfect guide. Send for copy, 


Tuttle’s Elixir Co., 
» | 60 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


EAM RAISER 


Raises cream between 
milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 
> butter, gives sweet 
skim-milk for house, 
calves and pigs, does 
away with crocks and 
pans. If your dealer 
does not handle write 
for Free Catalogue and 
our Introductory Prices. 


Bluffton Cream Separator Co. Bluffton, Ohio. 





















WANTED—Young Men ; Railroad! 

Baggagemen, Brakemen, Locomotive Firemen, 
Electric Motormen, Conductors. Experience un- 
Necessary. Prepare you at home by MAIL. Ap- 
plication blank and booklet for stamp. Addres 


B. P, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


No More Blind Horses sonnet, veeuatmia, 


sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City,lowa,have sure cure 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


An opening is offered toa number of livo 
agents to represent us in all parts of the 
country. Proiitable, permanent work. We 
have something that cannot be equaled asa 
money maker. It sells at sight in évery 
farm home, school library, to teachers and 
students, as wellas town and village homes, 
You will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make money fast if you do not write at 
once. Unwise to delay, so send your applica- 
tion promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Dept.S.B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 



































" THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Any person, however inexperienced, 
‘can readily cure either disease with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned, Fasy and simple; no 
cutting; just a little attention every fifth 
day—and your money refunded ff it ever 
faile, Cures most cases within thirty days. 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. All 
particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Write us for a free copy. Ninety-six 
pages, covering more than a hundred vet- 
erinary rece. Durably bound, in 
dexed and illustrated. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemista, 


Chicago, Ill. 


EASY To DEHORN 


our cattle with the KEYSTONE 
Sohecnian knife. Operation per- 
formed in an instant with little 
sewn 2 Leaves stump so that it 

eals quickly. The KEYSTONE 
Dehorner is sold on a money back 
guarantee. Send for free booklet 
giving valuable dehorning facts, 


MT. Phillips, Box 49, Pomercy,Pa. 


221 Union Stock Yards, 


























NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dise 
temper and Indigestion Cure, 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles, 
Strong recommends. $1.00 per 
ean. Dealers. Mail or Ex. paid, 
The Newton Remedy Con 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Shelter for Sheep in Winter. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


The nature of the shelter required 
for sheep will, of course, vary with the 
climate and other conditions such as 
relate to feeding and the object for 
which the sheep are kept. No one in- 
fluence, however, affects this question 
So much as climate. Some climates 
are so mild that but little shelter is 
wanted, but there is no climate so 
free from storms as to preclude the 
necessity entirely for providing shelter 
in some form. The exact form of the 
shelter will vary with the object for 
which the sheep are kept, but whatso- 
ever the kind of protection furnished 
it should bring along with it protec- 
tion from undue exposure to wind, 
falling storms and drafts and it should 
furnish ample ventilation. 

It is not necessary to protect sheep 
from winds when out grazing. In 
fact, it would be impossible to do this 
other than in some such way as it has 
been done by nature. Where the pas- 
tures are broken and bluffy, sheep will 
instinctively seek the protection which 
a bluff or a bank may bring when 
necessary. 

It is very different, however, when 
the sheep are at rest, that is, where 
they are in winter or in feeding quar- 
ters. They should not be exposed at 
such times to the influence of cold 
winds. For instance, the yards in 
which the sheep lie should be so pro- 
tected from strong winds that the 
sheep or the feeding of the same will 
not be in any way disturbed by them. 
Such protection is important with all 
breeds, but more so with those which 
are long wooled. The winds can raise 
the wool on certain portions of 
the body, which exposes it to the cold. 


PROTECTION FROM STORMS. 


Light snow storms or gentle rain 
storms do sheep but little harm. It 
is not thus with severe storms. Severe 
rain storms, followed by a sudden low- 
ering of the temperature are very 
hurtful. One such storm may cause 
much harm and even loss to a flock. 

Severe and prolonged snowstorms 
are also hurtful to sheep exposed to 
them. The more open the wool, the 
mort harmful are such storms. When 
accompanied by severe winds, the 
locks of wool are blown apart, the 
snow lodges within the same and 
then melts, to the great injury of the 
sheep. 

To protect sheep properly at such 
times it is a great advantage to have 
them under the protection of a roof, 
that is, under the protection of some 
kind of a structure. This structure 
may be cheaply made. The cheapest 
form probably is that of a shed made 
of poles and covered with straw or 
old hay. It is very important, however, 
that the covering be deep enough and 
so put on as to shed the severest rains. 

Such protection will scarcely suffice 
in regions where rainfall is very abun- 
dant, but it does answer quite well in 
eertain areas of the prairie far west 
where heavy rains seldom fall. In 
these areas lumber is so high as to 
make its use almost prohibitive. 

PROTECTION FROM DRAFTS. 

Such protection is exceedingly im- 
portant. Where doors and windows are 
on the two opposite sides of a build- 
ing, it is exceedingly important that 
they shall only be open on one side at 
a time in cold weather. When sheep 
are exposed to drafts they catch cold. 
They begin at once to cough to their 
great discomfort. Catarrhal troubles 
settle down upon them, and when thus 
ailing they cease to do well. It is 
imperative, therefore, that they shall 


be protected from drafts in cold 
weather. 
PROVIDING VENTILATION. 
The importance of ventilation for 


sheep cannot easily be overestimated. 
They soon take serious harm where it 


is wanting. Crowd sheep into a build- 
ing and deprive them of the necessary 
ventilation night after night, and the 
flock will soon become the shadow of 
its former self. It could not be other- 
wise. Sheep may be so easily crowded 
together that this is often done to 
avoid enlarging the quarters. 


a 


Condimental or Stock Foods, 
{From Preceding Page. ] 

Third, no harmful ingredients should 
be put into them. Usually there is no 
fear of this. The makers of stock foods 
could not afford to use any ingredients 
that would be harmful, afterwards. If 
they did so use them, they would soon 
have to go out of business. 

Men have sometimes puffed up 
horses with the aid of such drugs as 
antimony, which afterwards proved 
harmful, but nothing of the kind may 
be feared from stock foods. The feed- 
ing may cease at any time and no 
harmful results will follow. 

THEY SHOULD NOT BE FED CONTINUOUSLY 
to store or breeding animals. The rea- 
son for this will be readily apparent. 
Tonics are not taken continuously by 
the human family. If they were they 





would in time cease to produce the 
desired effect. The same would be 
true of stock foods. The length of 


time that they may be fed profitably 
will depend on circumstances. Ani- 
mals feeding on good fresh grass do 
not need them at all. The same is 
probably true of animals that are be- 
ing fed a goodly supply of field roots. 
In the winter season and especially 
toward spring these foods may be fed 
with peculiar advantage. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS NOT INFALLIBLE, 


The chemist at various experiment 
stations has been asked to analyze 
stock foods and to report upon them. 
The analyses thus made have been 
used to throw ridicule upon the use of 
stock foods. The chemist has told how 
much of protein and carbo-hydrates 
they contain, and their value has been 
computed on this basis. It is not fair 
to measure the value of any condi- 
ment by the food nutrients which it 
contains. Their value rather consists 
in influence which they exercise on 
digestion. It would be just as fair to 
measure the value of a tonic given by 
a physician by its food value. 

In feeding trials made with these 
foods as compared with ordinary 
foods fed to animals that are being 
fattened, the results have been rather 
against the stock foods. This is just 
what is to be expected. When fed in 
excessive quantities and far a pro- 
longed period, the effect sought is lost. 
Over-stimulation is followed by reac- 
tion. My contention is that these 
foods should not be fed for prolonged 
periods. Condimental foods will al- 
ways be found useful when properly 
made. The time will never come when 
intelligent feeders will cease to use 
them. The necessity for using them 
and the advantage therefrom, will be- 
come greater as foods become increas- 
ingly dear. Whether it will be profi- 
table to feed them will depend upon 
the necessity for using them as out- 
lined above, and on their cost. My 
special desire, however, in this paper 
is to show that condimental foods 
leave a place in the economy of intelli- 
gent feeding. The question of price 
must be fought out between buyer and 
seller. 





A Good Butter Cow—I had one of 
my cows’ milk tested with the Bab- 
cock test by Food Inspector Witemore. 
It stood 8.1 butter fat. This cow is 
6 years old. Her dam was a grade 
Guernsey and her sire a grade Jersey. 
I milked this cow myself. As soon as 
milked, I strained it into a bottle, 
set it in ice water and had it tested the 
next day.—[William Shennan, Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa. 


























SMALL YORKSIIRE 
is not so generally bred and known as 
some other breeds, but is popular 
wherever found. The magnificent an- 
imal shown above is owned by Wil- 
liam Lindsay & Son of New Jersey 
and was exhibited by them at the 


New York and New Jersey state fairs 
last fall This snlendid sow won first 
place at both fairs in the one-year 


class 





Practices; not Theory. 





I cannot understand how any dairy- 
man ean get along without a silo. I 
remember when we first built our silo 
regarded something of a 
freak in our neighborhood. A neigh- 
bor intimated that milk from cows fed 
silage was open to suspicion. Subse- 
juently this same neighbor tried a silo 


it was as 


himself and now cannot speak too 
highly in favor of it. I recently heard 
one successful dairyman say that if 


he had built a silo five years earlier 
he would have easily saved $1000, I 
figure that when you get 20 tons of 


silage to the acre, it is equal to seven 
tons of the best hay. That ought to 
settle the question in the mind of any 
reasonable man.—[H. O. Daniels, Mid- 
dlesex County, Ct. 


1 shred my.corn fodder and like it 
ve well indeed. My corn yields about 
{) bushels per acre one year to an- 
«ther, and if conditions are favorable 
for cutting it, I generally cut about 
%) acres. I do not use a corn har- 
vester. Clover, hay, oats, corn and 
shredded fodder make an_ excellent 
combination of feed for horses, clover 
hay and corn for beef cattle, and 


clover, hay, oats and bran with a little 
corn for sheep. My farm animals 
comprise 50 hogs, 20 cows and from 
eight to ten horses.—[A. S. Whetsel, 
Jay County, Ind. 

In our dairy methods, whether the 
cows be grades or thoroughbreds, as 
as the milk scales show a low 
production the poor milk givers are 
disposed of.—[H. G. Manchester, Vice- 
President Connecticut Dairymen’s As- 
sociation. 


soon 


Many people are looking southward 
o get away from the severe weather 
of the northern winters. They will 
naturally bring their business with 


them, and the south is feeling the be- 
ginning of this movement. The indi- 
cations are for unusual prosperity in 


the next few years to come in the 





south.—[M. M. Richey, Alabama. 
Two years ago while talking to a 
farmer about some feed I wanted, I 


noticed a very poor filly picking among 


me corn stalks I asked the price 
of the animal, and was.-told $65: I 
Said the animal was worth that, and 
more too, in my opinion, if she were 
only in better flesh. The farmer said: 


“Well I had rather sell them poor and 
let the other fellow do the feeding, be- 
cause I can always sell my feed.” I 
bought the filly for $65, also two tons 
clover hay for $28, and 50 bushels oats 
for 35 cents per bushel, a total of 
$110.50 for horse and feed. I kept the 
filly 30 days, in which time she ate 19 
bushels oats, or a little over five gal- 
lons per day, and 300 pounds of hay, 


.BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





JOTTINGS FROM 


or about ten pounds per day; entire 
cost of feed $8.75 during the month, 
and her grooming cost about $2.50. 
The animal improved so much that a 
neighbor of the party from who I 
bought her offered me $150 for her at 
the end of the month, and when I told 
him that I would take $175 he at once 
bought her. Now, I-think when it is 
considered that IT had 38700 pounds of 
the hay and 31 bushels of the oats left 
after the sale the conclusion is justi- 
fied that it pays a farmer well, to 
convert his feed into good horse flesh 
before he sells it.—[Prof J. G. Ferney- 
haugh, State Veterinarian, Virginia. 





We are greatly pleased with the re- 
sults we have obtained by the use of 
lime, sulphur and salt in our orchards, 
We have been very successful in feed- 
ing Kieffer pear trees with crimson 
clover, high grade rock and potash. 
The latter two ingredients cost us $13 
per ton. We use about 1000 pounds 
per acre on old trees. The clover was 
put in in the usual way and turned 
down in the spring. Our fruit this 
year is-as fine as I have ever seen it, 
and the old trees look as vigorous as 
trees four years old. They are full of 
fruit spurs for next year’s crop.—T[R. 
S. Emory, Kent county, Md. 





We have been using a pastuerizer 
for seven months and consider it in-4 
despensable in making a high-grade 
butter, as it removes all foreign flavors 
and gives the butter delicate and uni- 
form flavor, which commands a,higher 
price than butter made from “raw 
milk.—[J. E. & C. T. Smith, Chester 
county, Pa. 

When young orchards of Kieffer 
pears come into bearing our markets 
will be a howling wilderness ef poor 
fruit, with Kieffers crying for @ sale. 
It has been over planted and already 
overstocks the market. In 1904 thou- 
sands of bushels could not be profit- 
ably shipped. Heroic measures are 
demanded to increase the production 
of high grade varieties if any profit is 
to be made out of pears in the future. 
—[Edward Douglas, Berks county, Pa. 





The Ogdensburg creamery company 
paid its patrons for the week ending 
October 28, 23 cents per pound for 
butter, 20 cents per 100 for skimmilk, 
and cheese 121%4 cents on local board. | 
Dairy stock and young cattle high.— | 

E. E. DuBois, St Lawrence County, 
NW YF. 





A Typical Manure Spreader—Farm- | 
ers who are interested in making the | 
most outof their farmand keeping their { 
soil in the best possible condition at a 
minimum of expense are in these days 
using manure spreaders. The advan- | 
tages of a spreader have been thrashed 
over so often that even the most skep- | 
tical are now frank to confess that it | 
is one of the best paying propositions | 
on the entire farm. In buying spread- | 
ers the careful farmer looks to it that 
he gets nothing but a tip-top machine, 
one that is first class in every respect, 
has the modern improvements, and 
can be classed as a leader. Many of 
these requisites are embodied in the 
famous Success spreader manufac- | 
tured by the Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co, 
Syracuse, N Y. The machine has all 
the features which in the K & T 
spreaders have stood the test of time, 
and in addition many new improve- 
ments under recent patents. When 
the Success, spreader leaves the fac- 
tory it is ready for instant work, and 
is entirely out of the experimental 
stage. In strength, durability and 
general satisfaction it is unsurpassed. 
Look up the advertisement of the 
firm in this journal, and write for a 
free illustrated catalog. Be-sure and 
mention that you saw the advertise- 
ment in this paper, and you will re- 
ceive every courtesy possible, 
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If You 
Love Music, 
Listen! —— 


Wouldn't you like to hear 

the world's greatest band 

music, the finest concert 

pieces, hymns and other sa- 

cred music, waltzes, march- 

es and two steps and beau- 

ful vocal solos all in your 
own home? 

Thanks to Mr. Thomas A. Edison's liberal policy, any re- 

g@ sponsible party, can now get a genuine Edison phonograph 

direct from us on FREE TRIAL without deposit, no C. O. D., 

Outfit to be paid for only if it pleases 


THE FARMERS 


"2 row. 
MONTH 
now pays for 


a genuine 
Edison! 








FREE 





no guarantee from others, no formality ofveny kind. 
you, otherwise returnable at our expense. Your mere word decides. 
Of all his wonderful inventions, My. Edison hes made the phonograph his pet and hobby, It is the only 
Edison invention in which he is now actively interested and he knows that the phonograph has given more 
Pleasure and happiness to the world than any other Edison invention. That is why he said “J wavit to sce 
@ phonograph in every American home.” We know you will be glad of the opportunity to keep Mr. Edison's 
ymentsat the lowest 






wonderful phonograph especially as all his outfits are now offered on easy monthly ™ 

net cash prices! @2.00 a month (and upward according to price of outfit) ‘ 
Don’t overlook this great offer to get a genuine Edison G 

phonograph by saving only a few cents a day! ; 

For the free catalog of Edison Gem, Standard, Home and Triumph 

phonographs, also free catalog of Edison gold moulded records, write to 


GUSTAVUS BABSON, Manager, 
149 Michigan Avenue, - Dept. 327 Bb B Chicago. 
FREE Your address on a postal will bring you each month free supplement of 
latest Edison records. l owners of phonographs should write us. 


We accept old machine in exchange for new phonographs. 









































THE IMPROVED 


U.S.Cream Separator 


WINS GOLD MEDAL 


The Highest Award Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 


All the milk of the several breeds of cows tested at this Expo- 
sition was run through the UNITED STATES SEPARATOR. 
é U. S. Separators received Highest Award, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893—Gold Medal at Paris International Ex- 
position 1900, being Highest Award given any Separator made in 
the United States—Gold Medal, the Highest Award at the Pan- 
American Exposition 1901—and have received Gold Medal or 
Highest Award at every International Exposition where they have 
been exhibited and tests of separators have been held. 
At the PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION in 

U. S. Separator established and has since held the 


WORLD’S RECORD 


FOR CLEAN SKIMMING. 
The Uz S. SEPARATOR continues to maintain un- 
disputed right to the title of The Best Cream Separator. 
These facts concern every cow owner who is in 
the market for a cream separator. To all such our 
free catalogue telling all about the U.S. Separator 
should be equally interesting. A free copy if you ask. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES FROM 
18 Distributine Warehouses throu hout the United States and Canada. 













1901, the 



































For Your Family and Your Horse 


The Best Antiseptic Known. 
TRY IT FOR 


Rheumatism, Strains, | 

Sprains, Swellings| 

and Enlargements.} 
Price, 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 

Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 

615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. | 
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WHAT IMPLEMENTS FARMERS WANT 


A Revelation of the Needs of the Progress- 
ive Farmer—The Help Problem Solved 
by Machinery. 


A few weeks ago we printed a long 
list of implements and other supplies, 
and asked our readers-to indicate what 
they most needed on their farms from 
that list. The replies have been ex- 
tremely interesting, although we wish 
they ‘were 7000 in number instead of 
700, but the request having been made 
in the busy harvest season readily 
accounts for this. The first and most 
striking feature in this mass of cor- 
respondence is the general appearance 
and make-up of the letters. <A large 
proportion are written on letter head- 
ings, printed upon neat and attractive 
paper and envelopes, while the lan- 
guage used, the handwriting and the 
opinions expressed, all proved that the 
writers were typical of the better class 
ef farmers, more than a million - of 
whom are numbered among the read- 
ers of this periodical. 

But it is only when reading these 
letters with care that their value as 
i. revelation of farmers’ views becomes 
all the more emphatic. Farmers in 
every section, east, west, north and 
routh, alike voice the necessity of mod- 
ern machinery and up-to-date imple- 
ments with which to minimize cost of 
production. Without exception these 
Ietters recognize the importance of 
modern methods as applied to suc- 
cessful agriculture. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR HIRED HELP. 


These letters also prove that farm- 
«rs everywhere are recognizing the 
1iighty fact that improved methods 
: nd machinery are vastly more pro- 
i table than ordinary farm help. One 
hundred dollars spent for up-to-date 
implements and supplies will pay al- 
most any farmer a far larger profit 
than $100 spent for hired help. Many 
contestants asked why we left out of 
the list the pne thing most needed, 
ind that is farm help, yet many recog- 
1ized how we had ,provided for that 
in naming the different machinery and 
cevices by the use of which hand labor 
«an be largely reduced. 

These personal letters also give a 
rood idea of the thousands of dollars 
that are being spent annually for ma- 
«hinery to do the work of the farmer. 

ideed the demand is greater than 
ever form such substitutes for costly 
lired help; stimulus to invention and 
improvement is larger’ than’ ever. 
\Vhere will the farmer end who tries 
to pinch along without these aids and 
‘ ho farms it as his forefathers did? 
€ertain it is that his road will lie “over 
the hill to the poor house.” 

Another fact: The more progres- 
rive farmers, like up-to-date manu- 
facturers, realize that they cannot af- 


ford to use old machinery. In our 
a printing 





©wn works, for. instance, 
} Tess, the first cost of which was $50,- 
(0, has been idle for several years, 
-: mply because we could not afford to 
»1n it—a newer and larger machine, 
:'s0 very expensive, does so much 
yore and better work that’ we had to 
‘ave it. The same thing is now so 
1 ue in farming that manufacturers of 
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Montgomery Ward €&= Co.’s 
Customer’s Dividend Certificates 


are now being issued with every purchase. 
call for valuable articles of all kinds; a stupendous 


These certificates are the wonder of the mercantile world, and 


profit-sharing plan. 


Full particulars, with photographic reproduction of a genuine Dividend Certificate and 
16-pps. of valuable articles that can be obtained absolutely free of cost, are bound in 
our famous 1200-page Catalogue, a book we want every intelligent purchaser to have. 
This Catalogue is sent free to any address as explained below, and in addition to our 
liberal Customer’s Dividend Certificate plan, contains a page of 


Below Cost Trial Order Coupons 


which enable you to secure at less than cost prices many staple articles that you have to use every day. 


Our new Catalogue, No. 74 is now off the press and ready for distribution. 


Cut out the coupon below, fill in 


with your'‘name and address, and send for this catalogue at once. 


Our Dividend Certificate plan will interest 
you, the entire book should be in every home. 


you, the Below Cost Trial Order Coupons mean dollars to 


This Catalogue is the most Convenient, the most Economical and the most Reliable way 


of buying anything and everything that you ever saw or human ingenuity ever devised. 


No 


store in the world ever offered for sale such a vast collection of goods of all kinds for every person and every 
purpose, nor goods of so high quality at anywhere near so low prices. 


The Conventence of having Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
stated. This massive Buyer’s Guide and Illustrated Book of 


Montgomery Ward &» Co. 


are offering all new customers, an unheard of 
opportunity to secure goods on Trial Orders 
at prices absolutely Below Cost The goods 
offered in the Below Cost Trial Orders are 
such as every person uses every day and can- 
not do without, 

Full Particulars in that wonderful new cata- 
logue, No.74. Sent free and postpaid — not a 
penny’s cost. Get it now. 


eat 
aily 











° 
any you ever heard of. Thatis the great economy in patronizing ape 
We alone publis 


here is but one Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogue. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to secure your copy free. 
The Large New Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogue No. 74, for 





Montgomery Ward €& Co.’s 


Customer’s Dividend Certificate 
exchangeable for many articles; issued free for 
every dollar’s worth of goods you buy. 

Full particulars in their great No. 74 Cata- 
logue, which they want to send you free. 





Just write and ask for it. 
Sent by return mail, all paid. 





All others are welcome to a copy, and one will 
have to do is to write us forit. Fill'out the accom- 
panying coupon, or send a postal card, or write a 
letter, whichever is easiest. Just say, ‘‘Send me 
free and prepaid one copy of your new No. 74 Cat- 
alogue.’’ It is worth your while to do this right 
now. If you value convenience and economy in 
shopping, and wish to deal with a great house of 
established and proven reliability, where you can buy 
anything and everything at lower prices than others 
can possibly sell goods for, get the new, large No. 74 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogue at once, free, 
and profit by its bargains and its liberal profit-sharing 
and below-cost offers. 


Montgomery Ward 


_* We Lead the World 


Catalogue on hand and ordering all your goods from it cannot be too strongly 
Bargains when in the home is right before you every day in the year and every 
hour in the day with all the benefits of 

A Great City Store Brought to Your Door 

It is wonderful in illustrating and pricing the very things you want, can- 
not do without, use every day and must have, .and quoted here at lower prices 
than any retail or wholesale dealer in the world can give you. 

So convenient and handy is this great catalogue that millions of people 
all over the world use it day by day and month by month for all their shopping. 
Turn its leaves. Look at the pictures. Note the low prices. Here are the 
foods, medicines and clothes of every day’s necessity, the tools of every trade. 
the vehicles, implements, books, furniture and house furnishings that all 
require, the sporting goods, toys, jeweiry, watches? harness and horse goods 
the trunks, sewing machines, musical instruments, builders’ hardware an 
the thousands of necessities and luxuries bere priced within your reach. 

No going to town to buy; no wearisome waste of time—and money, Look 
over the Catalogue; write us a letter. The goods are sent you at once, fresh 
new—not shop worn—the newest ptyle, city goods. That’s the Convenience o 
Montgomery ard & Co.’s plan of shopping. 

he economy of using Montgomery Ward & Co,’s Catalogue for 
making your purchases from, is shown you in plain figures on every page 
of that great book. Get the tsook. Comparecits printed prices with the prices 
that you have heretofore had to pay in your town stores. You will note with 
pleasure that here is your opportunity and now is your chance to obtain goods 
f the same or bother guaiisies at prices lower by 20 per cent to 50 per cent than 
Ward & Co. Catalogue. 
it. e alone can supply it. Itis just off the press. Don’t miss it. 
1905-6, contains nearly 1200 large pages, thousands of accurate illustrations and 
descriptions of over one huudred and twenty-six thousand (126,000) articles, 
such as every one uses. 

With each and every Catalogue will go to you our Below Cost Trial Offer, 
unprecedented and unapproached in its liberality. This offer is your oppor- 
tunity, for it enables Yon whether you have ever been a customer of ours be- 
fore or not, to secure hings you use and eat every day at prices you will know 
when you seo them are really below the cost of the goods. 

Every Catalogue, also, will contain full details of our Customer’s Divi- 
dend Cerilficates, which Certificates we now present to you every time you buy 
a dollar’s worth of ¢g 8. We give you a liberal choice of valuable articles to 
choose from, and_redéem your certificates with sttch_ goods as you select, 
absolutely free. This is the greatest Profit Sharing Co-operative Plan ever 
inaugurated by any concern. 

Our plans for your profit will surprise you. All told about in the No. 1 
Catalogue, free. 

We ask you to accept a copy of this large Catalogue Fre providing you 
are not a resident of a large city, or of Cook County, in which Chicago is sit- 
— Se ray will not send our Catalogue to large cities, so it is use- 

ess to ask it. 


be sent free and prepaid to you if you want it. 
COUPON 
Cut here, fillin carefully, and send to Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
Send me FREE and prepaid one copy of your New No. 74 
Catalogue for 1905-6. : 
I saw your Ad. in Nov. American Agriculturist.R, 7, D. No. 


All you 








Name 








Post Office 








County State. 


Michigan Ave., 
Madison and Washington 
e9 Sts. 











Chicago 








rome implements put out new styles 
«> important improvements almost 
every year. 
TIIE UNLIMITED MARKET 

t:at exists for some of the newer de- 
»‘ces of machinery, is also revealed 
ly this vote. For instance, almost 
triree out of every four farmers heard 
f-om say they want a manure spread- 
«~. Either they have none and recog- 
1'ze the immense labor saving and 
rrofit making advantages of the ma- 
rure spreader, or their old one is so 
ext of date that they require a new 
r-achine. Another remarkable thing 
©: out this particular implement is that 
the demand for it is relatively as great 











in the central west as in the middle 
or New England states. 
gasolene engines, telephones, etc, is al- 


most 


equally surprising results with other 
articles and supplies. 

This vote can be accepted as fairly 
indicative of the needs and wants of 
the better class of farmers—the great 
producing masses and farmers of po- 
sition, mears and ability. The result 
does not mean that three out of four 
are going to buy manure 
spreaders this spring, but it does mean 
that this proportion of the better class 


farmers 














of farmers want manure spreaders and 
are going to have them as soon as they 
can get around to it. And so on with 
the other articles in proportions 
named. 


The call for 


great. There are 


THE PRIZE AWARDS. 


The general excellence of replies 
made it difficult to award the prizes 
offered for those who, in addition to 
sending in the checked list, wrote the 
best letter stating what three imple- 
ments they most needed and why. 
The prizes of $5 or more will be paid 
in orders on manufacturers to apply 
on the- purchase price of the article 





FOR ALL 






MIXED FEEDS 


Unhusked corn, husked ea-s, 
shelled corn and all grains there 
is no mill made that for speed, 
easy running and complete 
grinding equals the 


a KELLY 


gasoline engines. 


Lime St.» Springfield, Ohio 














first named in prize winning letter as 
most needed. 

The first prize of $25 goes to A. W. 
Allen of Barre, Vt; the second prize 
of $15 goes to W. M. Hurlburt of Con- 


stable, N Y; the third prize of $10 


goes to Edward Erker of Leseuer, 
Minn, 
Four farmers winning prizes of $5 


each are J. C. McAuliffe of Koger, 
Ga; Keyes Swift of Waseca,* Minn, R. 
F D No 38; J. F. Keller of Newark, 


Ohio; Everett L. Hills of Grange, Me. * 
Five persons winning prizes of $3 


each are W. A. Good of Harrisonburg, 
Va, R F D No 6; William S. Zelley of 
Columbus Road, Burlington, N J; R. 
T. Thurber, of Apponaug, RI; Willis 
Burdick of Hardy, Ark; George A. 
Lawrence of East Grafton, N H. 

Five persons winning prizes of $1 
each are B. F. Ayers of Montevista, 
Col; H. E. Hurd of Newburg, N Y; C. 
W. Farr of North Weare, N H;: G. C. 
and of Big Rapids, Mich, R F D, No 
1; Hans G. Anderson of Nicollet, Minn, 
RFD No 2. 

Ten farmers winning a 
cents each are Charles Morningstar 
of Franklin, Ohio; A. J. Patterson of 
Conway, Mass; W. R. Hall of Brecken- 
ridge, Mo, R F D No 2; James Catt of 
Clintonville, Wis; George F. Lewis of 


prize of 50 


Omro, Wis, R F D No 25; S. C. Frank- 
lin of Sadier, Tex: N. F. Alderman of 
Seymour, Mo; P. W. Rockwood of Up- 


ton, Mass: McCollum of Ma- 


Frank G. 


hopac, N Y¥; George A. Cook of Little- 
ion, Mass. 
A special prize of $1 for letter ear- 


liest mailed goes to Charles T. Moore 
of Siloam Springs, Ark; special prize 
of $1 for list with XO checked against 
the greatest number of articles goes 
to J. Cc. M. Johnson of Newcastle, Pa; 
special prize of $1 for O checked 
against the greatest number of articles 
goes to F. R. Ziese of Hobart, Ind: 
special prize of $1 for X checked 
against the greatest number of arti- 
goes to J. S. Farnhart of White- 
burg, Md. 
————+___—_ 


A Warm House in the Cold North. 


ED BROWN, MANITOBA, 





observation I 
believe a. poultry house should be 
uated on a dry knoll, gravelly if pos- 
ible If should have neither board 
nor cement floor nor roosts like a flight 
A convenient size is 12 feet 


From experience and 


1 sit- 


of stairs. 
wide, 6 foot walls if given a pitch or 


even span roof or 7 and 5 feet respec- 
tively if built in shanty or lean-to style. 
the large side should 
south. The length may be made 
to suit convetiience and number of 
fowls to be kept. Tamarack or oak 
piles driven in the ground and cut off 
level with the surface are excellent to 
spike the sills to. These sills should 
be 2x6 inch planks. 
should be 2x4 
nail % inch 
layer of tar paper 
ind tHe best quality drop siding. In- 
side the studding another wall of % 
nch ‘rough stuff, paper and another of 
14 inch stuff. If the space between 
studs is filled with tightly packed saw- 
ply of % inch stuff is enough 
hay must be avoided 
A loft large enough 
to hold a load or two of straw should 
be made of rough lumber but’its floor 
should be left loose so that the mois- 
ture from the hen’s breath may as- 
cend and be absorbed by the straw. 
On the south plenty of large 
single windows should be placed. They 
should be opened every day possible. 
Double windows are a delusion. I had 
them but my house was always damp 
I could not ventilate properly. 
A curtain of muslin or burlap on each 
window is very good. It can be 
dropped each cold night. My single 
comb Minorcas in such a house have 
stood 25 to 40 degrees below zero out- 


In the latter case 


face 


scant- 
rough 


studding 
ling upon which 
umber, a double 


The 


dust one 
Straw or 
because of mice. 


inside, 


side 


because 


THE POULTRY YARD 


side temperature without comb frost- 
ing. 

After filling the space between the 
sills and the ground with small stones, 
gravel or coal ashes firmly packed, a 
layer of about 6 inches mold should 
be spread and packed for a floor. Each 
spring and fall this should be removed 
and a fresh layer put in. Instead of 
shingles I prefer mica roofing because 
it is not affected by heat and cold. 
Neither artificial heat nor ventilators 
are necessary. The fowls will supply 
the warmth and the doors and win- 
dows the fresh air. For roosts any 
pole 2 inches in diameter placed on a 
level about 2% feet from the ground 
will do. A slanting drop board cov- 
ering the nests should be placed be- 
neath. The entrances to the nests 
should be behind. 


Bred-to-Lay Poultry. 


FRED AXLEY, LOUDON COUNTY, TENN. 








In selecting a laying strain of Leg- 
horns or Minorcas the first essentials 
are plenty of range, and birds of good 
blood with long bodies and long backs. 
They must be bred like any other fine 
stock to get the best. The 12 hens 
that lay the largest number of eggs 
should be mated with a cock of good 
strain, long in the back, broad in the 
breast tapering to a wedge shape, and 
a good large comb., The hens must 
also have large combs. I have never 
seen poor layers of this type. 

There are many feeds that hens will 
lay on, but the point is.te get the eggs 
at as little cost as possible. A large 
range on the farm where grass and 
grit are plentiful, is necessary. Two 
feeds a day are needed, one in the 
morning of wheat and at night plenty 
of corn. 

The best way to feed corn is to 
throw a load up in the loft of an out- 
house and let them go/and scratch for 
it when they Pullets fed this 
way will not get too fat, and will lay 
all winter. <A hen is everywhere if she 
is a good layer, roving and scratching. 
Poultry should never stand around 
and wait for their feed. They should 


please. 





never be fed close to the house, but 
kept away from it. Old hens that 
stand around on one foot and try to 
hide their heads in their feathers, will 
not lay. 
How to Prevent Fires. 
The new, novel, and inexpensive 


means for guarding against fire, re- 
ferred to in our article last week, has 
come into almost universal use in the 
larger cities. This method consists of 
chemical hand fire extinguishers 
which are always effective, practical 
and successful when properly used. 
This method is based on the scien- 
tific fact that fire cannot exist in the 
presence of carbonic acid gas. In or- 
der to burn rapidly, the fire must have 
plenty of air or oxygen. This great 
scientifie fact was first employed in a 
practical way for the extinguishing of 
fires by Prof John Babcock of Boston, 
in 1870. His first fire extinguisher was 
a soda siphon. The first extinguishers 
ever used at a fire were carted in a 
milk wagon to the blaze in Boston. 
The wonderful successes of this 
method of fighting fire has led to its 
use not only in hand extinguishers, 
but in the large chemical engines used 
by city fire departments. It is a re- 
markable fact that 80% of all fires ex- 
tinguished by organized fire depart- 
ments are put out by chemical streams. 
The reason for this amazing state- 
ment can be better understood by 
comprehending the following fact: The 
chemical stream is 40 times as effec- 
five as water: that is to say, the three 
gallons of gas and chemicals in a pa- 
trol extinguisher will do as much busi- 
ness in fighting fire as would 120 gal- 
lons of water. In other words, the 
person fighting fire would have to 









throw 120 gallons of water, a pailful at 
a time, to equal his or her efficiency asa 
fire fighter with the Patrol fire extin- 
guisher at hand. Ceiling, eaves,: roof 
and many other spots could not be 
reached with pails of water, but can 
be readily reached by a _ chemical 
stream from a hand extinguisher. This 
stream is harmless and will do no 
damage to carpets, draperies, tapestry, 
ete. 

Of course an extinguisher may not 
be needed for years, but when it is 
needed, you can depend upon it to do 
its work, and if it does not work sat- 
isfactorily, it is worse than useless, but 


advice. 


after 
time. 





4 : " - to say 
the right kind of an extinguisher | ctrong 
should be depended upon ever and al- | this, 
ways. We shall have more to say | my water 
about it in a later issue, and mean- 
while advise you to write American- I know 


LaFrance Fire En 
Y: “Please send me 


gine Co, 
your book How to 





Fight Fire on the Farm, to which lam | 
entitled free of cost as a reader of | [ am.” 
American Agriculture. 

The best things about American Ag- You 


riculturist are as follows: Direct mar- 
ket reports from all over the country; 
the condition of crops and the prices 
of the same; your advertisement of 
different kinds of machine y; the 
proper care and cultivation of all kinds 
of crops; beekeepers’ notes; the advice 
on handling farm crops of all kinds, 
and also dairy goods; the Gare of 
chickens and chicken h uses; the 
mode and treatment of young turkeys, 
ducks and geese, and no quack adver- 
tisements.—[Charles H. Reddar, Mont- 


mail, 


need, 


name, 





53 COTTAGE St., 
DEAR SIR: 
“Ever since 
had more or less kidney tr@ible, and 
within the past year it 
severe and complicated that 
everything and was much 
my strength and power was 
l saw an é 
Swamp-Root and wrote agiking for 
I began the use of 
cine and noted a decisted im 
taking Swamp-Ltoot or 


ing me. 


I continued its use 


Very truly 


have a 
remedy, 
sent absolutely free by 
book telling 


this wonderful 
Swamp-Root, 
also 
Swamp-Root. 
vinced that Swamp-Ri 
you can 
fifty-cent 
at the drug stores everywhere. 
make any mistake, but remember the 
Swamp-Root, 
Swamp-Root, and the 
| hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


A LETTER TO OUR READERS 


I was 


am en 


In order to be 
I had a doctor «¢ 
to-day and 
all right and in splendid con 
| that 

Elmira, N | purely vegetable and 
4 | any harmful drugs. ‘1 

my complete 
mending Swamp-Root to al 


your 


recove 


zr. C. 


If you 


purch 
one-do 
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MELRGE, MASS. 
JAN, @lth, 1904 
in th@ Army, 1 


come so 
suffered 
larmed— 
fast leav- 
ment of 


he medi- 
rovement 
y a short 


thankful 
ured and 
ure about 
some of 


tirely 
very 
‘xamin 


he prowounced it 


‘tion. 
Swamp-Root is 


does not contain 


hankigg you for 
ry ant recom- 
sufferers 


yours, | 
RICHARDSON. 
simple, 


; bottle of 
Dr. Kilmer’s 


all about 
are already con- 
»0t is what you 
ase the regular 
llar size bottles 
Don't 


Dr. Kilmer's 
address, Bing- 





gomery County, O. 
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posts, 


eS 


a. aout 


Mills. 


Very 


+ poles, 
rips boards, 
pales, lath, etc. Three 
| sizes. We make several styles and sizes Feed 
Write for free booklets. 


New Holland Mach. 


—],__ [NEW HOLLAND 


wooD 
SAW 


Great thing for home 
work, a money maker 
for jobbers. 
| [speedy and durable. 
| [Saws wood 


Co., Box 
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Greater profit in poultry is guar- 
anteed to poultry raisers who feed | 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. Tilis 
superior Poultry tonic and disease 
preventive acts directly on the 
organs of digestion. It increases 
the blood supply, cleans up the 
liver, arouses the egg-producing or- 


jane, reddens the comb, brightens poultry 5 ~~ pry go Pap tek dye y= 


he feathers, and makes “ ginger. 


s00n, 





Egg business. 


$600.00 EASILY MADE 


We will start you right in the ape Fos 
By our plan you can 

in asmall way and easily make $000 year 
at home, and have all the fresh eggs and 


New illustrated plan, 
and Catalogue Free. 


Mills’ Poultry Farm, Box 224, Rose Hill, N.Y. 









Now is the time 
directions 











POULTRY } 
PAN-A-GE-A 


is the prescription of Dr. Hess 
(M. D., D.V.S). If it doesn’t pro- 
duce the results claimed, your 
money will be refunded. It isthe 
scientific cure and preventive of 
roup, cholera, leg weakness, indi- 
gestion, etc. It has the indorse- 


POUL 


bators, 


tall 











T wx tea 
erythin fn the 


INE- Fencing, Fee 
RY Stock, Brood ers—anything— 
it’s our business, 
our I!lustrated’Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth havin 
Excelsior Wire & Pou 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. Rew ork City. 


Incu- 


or let us send you 


ltry Supply Co., 





ment of leading poultry associa- 
tions of the United States and Can- 
ada. Costs but a penny a day for 
about 30 fowls, and is sold on @ 
written guar ‘an tee. 


13 Ibs. 25c, mall or 
ress 400 { 





& Ibe 60. Ben 
ty Ibs. #1. 
25 Ib. pall ee. 50 
Send 2 comp Ser Dr. Hess 48-page 
Poultry Book, 


om, mass 2 CLARK a 


cocibing 3 
size of Bi 





Well 












| IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


DRILLING OR 
PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
your work, stating depth of wells and 
ts or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the /atest and most durable, and the greatest 
Money earners ever made! Results teed, 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


guaran 








INSTANT LOUSE KILLER 
KILLS LICE ” 


-~ 


action. 





| GEO. 


-80 For 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in constraction and 
Hatones every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


HH, STAHL, Quincy, I. 


gi 

















10 Days Free Trial. No money in advance. 


~REEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


Lots of them, becaure it is rich in protein and all other erg elements. You 
eggs, more fertile, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, heavier fowls, higg 
cuts ell kinds of bone, with 

MANN’S LATEST eee ren and gristie, easy, fast and fir 
feed, open hopper, never clog 


fF. W. MANN CO., Box 10, 


ret twice the 
profits. 









Cau'lg free. 
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Sawing Outfit $10.75 


” We are selling this first-class Tilting Table Saw Frame 
only $10.75. Thousands of them now in 
use. Perfect construction, made right 
or left-handed. We absolutely guar- 
antee this Sawing Outfit satisfactory 
in every detail. We have 8 other kinds 
of sawing machines, including Drag 
Sawing Outfit, and we have saws, belt- 
ing, etc. In fact, we are head- 
quarters for Sawing Machines; 
have a Jarger line than any other 
firm and our prices aro the lowest. We save you money on 
everything you buy, and we give you the same guarantee on 
everything we sell. Send for our new big catalogue No, 87, 
pricing and describing, with illustrations, everything needed 
on the farm and in the home, including our new complete stock 
of high-grade furniture at factory prices. This big, up-to-date 
catalogue is Free, and it’s full of choice bargains, 








Cash Supply and Mfg, Co.,497 Lawrence Sq. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BRO AIK [-PAVS THE 

W HIN _-FREIGHT 
HEAVIEST FENCE MADE, 
AllNo. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs 


more than most fences. 16 to 85e per rod 
elivered, Wesell all kinds offence wireat 2& 
wholesale prices, Write for fence book show= 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence and 
=m Wire Oo. Cleveland, Ohio. 


—N!———— hi} VV —$_—— | — 





DRILLING 


WELL 





Over 70 sizes and siyles tor drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 








ANY HANDY MAN 





can lay Arrow Wrz 
Brand Asphalt 
Ready Roofing. 
ery durable = 
and sightly, and in the end the cheapes:, 
Samples free. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
80 Pine Street, New York Cit, 
Beware of cheap imitations made from ‘Tor. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send us a list of +S eed wants for prices. 
We will save you 














Agents Wanted Every where. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


slo rut exceedingly 


small.” So the weevil, buf you can 
stoptheir “Fuma Carbon Bisulphide 
DWARD R. TAYLOR, 








kills Prairie Dogs, Wood 
chucks, Gophers, 
Grain Insects. 
wheels of 


pre doing 
Penn Yan, N. ¥. 





GAIN AGRES 


clearing that stumpy yisce 

land. THE HERCULES 

Stump Puller eg any stump. 

2° = + Se SS Saves time, labor and money. 

Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg.Co., Dept38 _, Centerville,ta, 


best by Test—80 YEARS. We P AY CASH 
SARK WANT MORE SALESMEN Weeki 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y. 





~* 








MAKE MONEY IN IDLE HOU RS—Send 
for “Good Things to Invent.” EDGAK TATE 
& CO., Patent Solicftors, 245 Broadway, New York. 

. Gold and Silver medals 


Pecan Trees and Nuts: So'fouis, fin Cataiocue 
‘NN.’ G. M. BACON P 


ECAN CO., De Witt, Ga 








at Wholesale price 
Circular free. 


Del 


Peach and Other FruitTrees 


R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, 
PAID. 
r 


TREES $5 Per 100.FREtGHT PAs 


RelianceNursery ,Box A,Geneva,N.Y. 


HARNESS x2, 


Our plan of selling custom-made, oak-tanned harness 
b mall, direct from the casters at wholesale prices, is 
& big saving to every farmer. All harness is guaranteed, 
If it's faulty in any way, return it and get your money 
back. Write forillus:rated catalogue G and price list. 

THE KING HARNESSCO., 9 Lake St.,0wego,TiogaCo., N.Y. 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that sometimes pre one from writing to 
an advertiser, when one’s mind is notquite made up. But 
evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
start your letter by saying **1 saw your adv. in the old, re- 
Hable A, A.,” and then the rest will almost write iteelf 

















as others | 


COMMERCIAL 
- Let Us Send You ~o= 


Our Book. 


about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you @ lot of work and make you a jotof money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
the—— 
ELECTRIC 





and 
HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
@ quarter milliong sold. Spokes united to the 
hub. Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will 


make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 

















Dietz Lanterns 


Once a Dietz Lantern user, always @ 
Dietz Lantern user. You can give the 
best reasons in the world for it. The 
first, a big one, is the 


“Clear, White Light of the 


DIETZ.” 


What else do you want in a lantern? 
e Dietz offers you convenience, 
safety, long burning. no smoking or 
sooting, a never leaking, solderless oil 
get. Another thing. a Dietz Cold 
last lantern doesn’t blow out just 
when you need it most. These things 
areimportant. There are other things 
= ought to know before you go to 
uy your lantern. You can get them 
out of our lantern book and we'll be 
glad to mail it to you free, Just 
write us for it, 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St., NEW YORKIGITY. 
& Established 1840. 














THE BEST BUFFALO 
ROBE MADE 


Why buy an unknown make, 
when by paying no more. 

you can have the 

genuine origi- 

nal 


is so often 
imitated, and 
never equaled, Not 
even the real robe off the 
buffalo’s back can beat it for 
warmth, appearance or service. 
Ask your dealer for it, and in= 
sist on seeing this trade-mark’ on 
the robe you buy. Don’t 
be deceived by 


imitations. 











FB ra ae] Kat | 
FOUR Bite IN-ONE 


Cures Kiekers, Runaways, Puilera, 
» Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Ten 
Day Trial and circular showing 
the four distinct ways of using it 
Prof, J R.Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohic. 















ORNELL ‘CHICK MACHINERY 


Brooders and Poultry Supplies used on Gov- 
ene Poaltry fom pig yet cnccentel Poul- 
trymen, Instruetive: book for Poultrymen FREE. 
‘CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. COMPANY 
Writeto-day. Box 4A Ithaca, N. ¥. Catalogue free. 











Get Your Apple and Plum Trees Free. 


Apple, Prune and Plum trees free with all new customers’ orders. 
A rare opportunity. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


MARTIN WAHL, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 





| 





AGRICULTURE 


The German Market for Eastern Apples. 
Confusion evidently exists in the 
minds of some German apple dealers 
and consumers over the merits of New 
England grown fruit. Some time ago 
American Agriculturist was advised by 
a foreign correspondent of some prej- 
udice against New England apples,. or 
more particular'y what are classed as 
“Boston” apples. Inquiry made direct 
brings interesting responses from 
Hamburg, by far the most important 
German market for American fruit. 
Testimony on the same subfect has 
also been secured from a few promi- 
nent Boston and New York exporters. 
Some American exporters are inclined 
to make disparaging remarks about 
the attractiveness of New England ap- 
ples to German buyers. They claim 
reservations with regard to Maine 
stock, and aim their shafts more di- 
rectly at apples grown in the more 
southern portions of New England. 
It is alleged by Maynard & Child of 
Boston thut German buyers are usual- 
ly seen at New York rather than the 
Hub, owing to lack of direct transpor- 
tation from Hamburg to New England 
ports. This may account in some 
measure for the relatively greater 
quantities of York state apples thrown 
upon German markets. They say fur- 
ther: “Our German friends make no 
specific complaint as to texture or 
flavor, and we can only suppose that 
our New England apples suffer some- 
what through less attractive appear- 
ance, etc in comparison with York 
state stock. We wish there was some 
way to stimulate New England grow- 
ers to take better care of this branch 
of their fruit business. There are 
some orchardists here who are alive 
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to this necessity, and find their efforts 
well renaid. We no reason Why 
New England should not produce ap- 
ples of quality equal to that of any 
other part of the country.” 

Another Boston exporter. George A. 
Cochrane, writes that “Germans are 
adverse to landing much New England 
fruit, as they fear the grub which is 
often a,defect in fruit from old trees 
here, might affect German orchards. 
Still we hear complimentary remarks 
from some fine apples shipped trom 
New Hampshire. Most of the very old 
apple trees in New England should be 
destroyed, as a great deal of the fruit 
therefrom, especially in seasons of 
a heavy crop, is not worth gath- 
ering. New York state Greenings 
often show u» much better than 
New England varieties, having a 
nice clean skin, whereas our Greenings 
are often spotted and uninviting. Of 
course this is only skin deep, but it 
affects their sale in German markets.” 

“Apples from New England do not 
make the price of those from York 
state for many reasons,” says W. N. 
White of New York. “The Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut stock lacks 
color and size, and is not as well grad- 


see 


ed as New York fruit. In the latter 
state the apples are made No 1 and 
No 2, whereas in Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts fruit is put up in com- 
mercial samples, that is, No 1l’s and 
2’s packed together. 

A long time correspondent, August 
Stier. a prominent Hamburg dealer, 
writes us that “Boston apples” are not 


so much liked there on account of be- 
ing inferior quality, color and taste 
compared with states apples, yet says 
that at times the fruit is just as good 
as from other places, and realizes the 
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APPLE PRICES AT LIVERPOOL ON BALDWINS OF DIFFERENT ORIGIN 


The accompanying chart shows fluctuations in price of American apples, 
taking Baldwins as a standard, in the Liverpool market during the com- 


mercial season of 1904-5. 
Woodall & Company, Liverpool 


The chart is available through the courtesy of 
dealers. 


It will be seen that the highest 


range was obtained by Canadian Baldwins represented in the chart by the 


line with light ring circles. 
to 17s 6d ($4.20) per barrel. 


14s 6d ($3.50). 


the foot of the list comes “Boston Baldwins,” 
asterisks, which may be classed as apples from 
of New England and not including Maine stock. These sh 
price of 7s 6d ($1.80) to 11s 6d ($2.80), the discount on the 


Prices for these showed a range 

The second best selling averaging_the season 
through were York state Baldwins represented by, i 
squares which showed a range for the Season of 8s 6d ($2 j 
Closely following these came Maine Baldwins which ranged 8s 6d (> 
i These were represented by the line with dark circles. 


of 10s 6a ($2.50) 


the line with dark 
2) to 15s 6d ($3.75). 
52) to 

At 


represented by the line with 
the more southerly districts 
owed a range in 
last named class 


s 2 ding years. 
of apples being more marked the past season than in some prece 
It will be seen by the chart that New York and Maine Baldwins hung pretty 


close together. 
in the Liverpool market 
originating in New York and Canada. 


Running back five seasons 
2s 84 (50 to 75 cents) per barrel lower than fruit 


“Boston” Baldwins have averaged 
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DAIMYO, AN INTERESTING JAPANESE PEAR 


This peculiar Japanese pear was grown at the New York experiment 
station at Geneva. It resembles the Chinese sand pears. The fruit 
hown above was exhibited at the last winter meeting of the American In- 
titut It is rather attractive in appearance. Although the tret is a good 
grower, producing large crops annually, Prof U. P. Hedrick of the sta- 
tion says, the fruit of Daimyo is far below standard kinds in flavor and 


quality. It is of medium size, 
dots, 
fer 
November. It 
some value for cooking in 


German buyers examine 
ipples carefully, and are not insistent 
egarding their ortgin. The “Boston” 
apples are apples presumably grown in 


same prices. 


New England outside of the state of 
Maine, and exported to Germany, Eng- 
lund, ete, from Boston, 

“England is a much larger consumer 
of American apples than Germany,” 
writes a dealer, “but it must be re- 


membered that in a good yexur for ap- 
ples Germany grows at least five times 
as much as England; in addition there 
are large apple countries elsewhere on 
the continent, Bohemia, Hungary, It- 
aly, Switzerland, etc, from where we 
xet enormous quantities in good years. 
But with the exception of 
Switzerland, these countries had 
next to nothing.”” When the German 
markets are higher than England, a 
sreat many barrels of American and 
Canadian apples are reshipped from 
Mngland, especially from Liverpor; 


this year, 
all 


———___ > ———_____ 
Endorses Our Apple Report—We 
think you have done yourself proud in 
your report of the apple crop for 1905, 
und your readers ought to congratulate 


themselves in having publishers so 
lesirous of giving them the latest and 
correct attention regarding the 
products of the farm. It is our opin- 
ion that many a man is going to be de- 
ceived about the smaller yield of ap- 


most 


ples. For three years the crop has 
panned out more than the wildest 
were led to predict. This year the 
growers will be as much deceived as 
the operators. According to all re- 
ports apples stand today 50 cents a 
barrel higher at country railroad sta- 
tions than could be obtained four 
weeks ago, and perhaps that advance 
is just as pronounced in this market.— 


[Fateh & Roberts, Boston, Mass. 


yellow but 
The flesh is white, tough and moderately juicy. 
somewhat in flavor, but is poor in quality. 
is worthless for dessert 
regions where 


sprinkled with russet 
It resembles the Kief- 

The season is October and 
but may possibly have 
better can be grown. 


thickly 
purposes, 
nothing 


Fighting Scale in Fruit Orchards. 


DR. J. J BLACK NEW CASTLE COUNTY, DEL. 





The scale is surely a great problem. 
It appears to be spreading in all di- 
rections in town and country. It is 
overrunning our fruit trees, hedges, 
forests and shade trees. Nature must 
afford a remedy sooner or later, but as 
no sign of it here. Last sea- 
Howard, United States 
entomologist, sent me a few of the 
Chinese lecy beetles. I let them go 
late in September in one of my or- 
charcs and I have never seen a sign 
of one since. I was disappointed. I 
am afraid we are too far north for the 


yet I see 
son Dr L. O. 


development of these _ beetles. In 
one pear orchard I have been 
fightiny scale for 10 or 12 years. 


It is getting the better of me and most 
of the trees must come out this fall. 
The most vulnerable are Bartlett, 
Duchess, Howell, Lawrence, Anjou 
and Manning. Kieffer and Garber are 
much vulnerable. I have used 
barrels of 25% crude oil with water. 
This kent them fairly in check for 
several years, 

Caustic soda appeared to be good 
food for them. The kerosene and lime 
mixture I have used freely with results 
about equal to crude oil. I have used 
but little lime, sulphur and salt, as it 
is so tedious to make. Reports from 
this are encouraging, but it would not 
pay me to use it to raise pairs. 
I am coming to Kieffers and Garbers 
for profit. They resist the scale well. 
Garber is a shy bearer compared with 


less 


Kieffer. I have used 25% kerosene in 
summer, and crude oil, 25% with 


water, during the dormant period, any 
time after the leaves fall, but have 
had best results just before the buds 
swell in the spring. Twenty-five per 





cent crude oil plays hob with the fruit 
buds and is, therefore, not profitable 
to use. If_it destroys the scale, it 
likewise destroys your fruit prospect. 
I have used several pumps for spray- 
ing with fairly good results, but it 
seems to me that the gas method 
would be better to reach the scale. If 
we don’t reach every scale the trees 
will be destroyed in from five to 12 
years. 


Growing Prize Decorative Plants. 
MAGDALENE MERRITY, ALBANY CO N Ye 

Our county agricultural society of- 
fered two premiums of $8 and $4 last 
fall for the best collections of 15 pots 
of plants: I secured first premium 
over three competitors. The plants 
were one each of the following: Cereus 
grandiflora, in bloom, oleander, fig, 
Boston fern, pineapple plant, Kentia 
and Washington palms, Asparagus’ 
sprengeri- and plumosus, umbrella 
plant, rubber tree, two flowering be- 
gonias and two new geraniums. Each 
plant was a perfect specimen. 

I find it a simple matter to keep 
decorative plants in splendid, thrifty 
condition. My success I believe to be 
largely due to careful attention to 
watering summer and winter. The 
plants are all grown in pots with sau- 
cers under them. When the soil looks 
and feels dry on top, enough luke 
warm water is given to run out at the 
bottom in the saucer. Plants kept in 
jardinieres are left out about two days 
every week—the roots need more air 
than can work through both jars, and 
the pots are always kept clean. The 
leaves of smooth, leaved plants are 
washed once a week with weak soap 
suds, and then all are given a good 
spraying with clear water. Roses must 
be sprayed often to do well. I use 
rich soil for everything. After the 
buckwheat strawstack has become 
thoroughly tramped and rotted in the 
barn yard, it is carted on the flower 
beds in the yard. This soil I use for 
potting almost everything except Be- 
gonias and palms, for those I use leaf 
mold. 

Decorative plants, Asparagus 
sprengeri in particular, require larger 
pots than blooming plants. Mine have 
plenty of sunlight in winter, on the 
south side of my kitchen I have what 


was formerly a piazza, enclosed in 
glass, an arch cut through into the 
room. Some stand in the living room, 


but on wash days they are all carried 
out to get the benefit of the steam, 
and they fairly speak their thanks for 
the moist warm air so like their native~ 
tropics. - 








How to Organize 


A Farmers’ Telephone Co. 


We have published a very in- 
structive telephone book espec- 
cially for the man who wants 
to know ALL about telephone 
matters. It tells how to organ- 
ize, how to build the lines; 
about different types of ‘phones, 
construction; gives by-laws, and 
constitutions; in fact it is a tele- 
phone encyclopedia every farm- 
er should have. Wesend it free 
if you mention this paper. Ask 
for Book “How the Tele- 
a Helpsthe Farmer.” You will get it 

y return mail. Address nearest office. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.— Chicago, Ill. 












VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 


The Lowest in Price, 
Kasiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Dur- 





able tn Use. Send for 
The Belcher & Taylor 
Ag'l Tool Co., 





Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
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The. most economicat 
siding and 


ROOFING 


Extra strong felt, extra saturation, 
slate colored, no tar, does not taint rain 
water; spark, cinders, heat and cold 
proof, Don’t take an imitation. Get the 
genuine. Send for Free Sample and 
name of nearest dealer. Book of poultry 
and farm building plans sent for 2c stamp, 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers. 


Established 1817. 
East Walpole Mass. Chieago, ti. 
Originators of roofing kit free im every rot, 
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7 _<— JA That is Horse High, Bull 


Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


At less than dealers’ price 
and we pay the Freight. 

Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—why some is 
good and some bad. 
B should have this informa- 
mai tion. Write for Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 2S Muncie Indiana 





SSE cece 
The Mail Order Fence Factory 


tarer direct, you get wholesale prices. 
have thousands of satistied_ customers th 
country, rices lowers. © Fence Book, 

ADVANCE FENCE 00., 5658 Olds St.. Peorta, Il. 





THE RAPP FENCE 











|e eeneegecs 


THE RAPP FENCE S.0,'ost ed's sone 


on the market. 


Write for il'ustrated hooklet. 
C C-BLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Fuller Buliding, Broadway & 23d H., New York City, 





= makes high fence and 
guarantees it. Take advan- 
tage of our liberal offer, 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Freight Prepaid 

= By dealing with manufac- 

For 16 years 

ing to farmers. We 

hout the 

for nt 


’ 

















been making fence and sel 











for the Frost Fen 
more weight, strength and three times the wearing 
qualities found in other makes. They wili give your 
Customers entire satisfaction 
will come without the asking. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE ,0. - 






ce and Steel Gates, containing 


and repeat orders 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





is the model for cooking 
and best 





Its made to last. Weicht 


&.R. Lewis, 14 Main St. Cortiand, N.Y, 


Farmer’s Favorite 
Feed Cooker 







to water heat- 
utter and sugar 
ing, etc.—a score of uses, 










Sent free on roquost, 













A. N. BROWN, 





fF SPRAYING 


ASK BROWN ABOUT iT. 
WHEN, WHERE and HOW. 


My experience and observation. new 
ideas—modern methods—best ma 
chinery. A postal card will Dring 
you the information. Address 


Wyoming, Del. 


To Gas mee my Re ag 2 


Motsinger Auto-$p: 


No battery to start or run. original 
speod controlled friction-~dri ve Dyname, — 
ne shaft. No 






Driven parallel with ‘ 
belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 
fly wheel necessary. For make end 


andjum 
and dust p Lor QuanarteEe, 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO 
Main Street, Pendleton, lad., U.S.4. 








“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Isa 
an advertiser, when one's min q 
evenif you only want to learn prices an 
sart your let 


uestion that sometimes prevents one from ving 
is not quite made up. 7 
d particulars, just 
ter by saying ‘I saw yoar adv. in the old, re~ 
able A. A.” and then the rest will almost write itself 
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The Great Contest for 


Grain Growers. 





Detailed announcement will soon be 
made of our contest to increase grain 
growers’ profits. We propose to do 
this by showing how farmers can 
practice better selection of seed grains 
and better methods of culture. The 
contest will be open to everyone who 
grows wheat, corn or oats. The cash 
prizes offered will be many and gen- 
erous. In addition to these large cas 
rewards, there will be many other 
prizes varied in character and gener- 


ous in value. Big and many though 
the prizes are, the greatest prize of 


all will be the improvement, experi- 
ence and increased profit that each 
farmer will derive by employing the 
wise methods of seed selection and 
rational methods of culture which this 
competition wiil encourage. 

This effort to increase grain growers’ 
profits will be the most comprehensive 
scheme ever undertaken whereby 
farmers generally will be aided to co- 
operate for the enhancement of their 
own profits. Yet the methods auvised 
are so simple and practical as to in- 
volve no extra expense in time, money 
or labor over and above what each 
and every farmer already puts into the 
production of wheat, corn or oats. The 
contest will begin the coming spring. 
The first year’s work will be complete 
in itself for the many and large prizes 
offered, but other prizes are planned 
for the second, third, fourth and fifth 
years of the competition. 

Every intelligent farmer knows that 
the largest improvement and perma- 
nent increase in average yields and 
quality are not to be obtained in a sin- 
gle year, although one year’s work 
alone is a splendid beginning, but 





EDITORIAL 


should be pursued for several years. 
The classification and prize offers are 
being perfected in a manner to not 
only keep up the interest the second 
and third years, but to create cumula- 
tive interest in the work from year to 
year, and insure larger and larger 
prizes for better and better results. 


We are sure that the farmers of 
America, not only throughout the 
United States, but in Canada, will 


welcome this very practical and far- 
reaching effort to increase their prof- 
its. Watch our columns for the com- 
plete official announcement which we 
hope to be able to print within three 
or four weeks, perhaps sooner. 
—_-———_——__o>__—_—- 

A wide view of agriculture will be 
taken at the next meeting of the Amer- 
ican Breeders’ association at Lincoln, 
Neb. Leaders in animal and plant 
breeding are being secured for the 
program, and the large attendance 
during Nebraska’s agriculture week 
will be increased by many persons 
from other states. Breeders of ani- 
mals and breeders of plants, and all 
students interested in breeding hered- 
ity should grasp this opportunity to 
get in touch with and be a-part of 
this increasing organization. Its pres- 
ident is Hon James Wilson, and its 
secretary Prof W. M. Hays of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Both are greatly interested in its 
success, and important drafts have 
been made upon scientists at the ex- 
periment stations both in this coun- 
try and Canada, to increase the ‘value 
to agriculture of its deliberations. In- 
formation regarding railroad rates and 
local accommodations may be had by 
writing to the chairman of the local 
committee, Dr A. T. Peters of Lin- 
coln, Neb, or Prof W. M. Hays at 
Washington, D. C. 

$j -—>__ —_—. 

Now that elections are over, general 

business will be pushed more actively 


than ever. This, together with large 
prosperity and increasing wealth 


among farmers, means that our read- 
ers will receive all sorts of investment 
propositions by mail and _ through 
agents. About 99% of such things are 
either downright frauds and fakes, or 
are of such a character as not to be 
worthy of confidence. The ordinary 
farmer, and even the average country 
banker, has no. means of Knowing the 
true inwardness of most of such 
schemes, and cannot form an intelli- 
gent opinion about them. Our organ- 
ization and its connections are so 
wide, however, that we can readily as- 
certain the truth about such things. 
For the benefit of our subscribers we 
renew this offer: Send us question 
circulars about any investment upon 
which you wish us to investigate and 
report, enclosing with your request $1 
with which to pay your subscription 
to American Agriculturist for one year 
beyond the date to which it is now 
paid, orasanew name. We will make 
the necessary inquiry and submit our 
opinion privately by mail at the earli- 
est moment, and without any charge 
whatever. These investigations some- 
times cost us a great many dollars and 
much valuable time, but we are glad 
to impart the information to any of 
our friends who care enough for it to 
send $1 for another year’s subscrip- 
tion at the time of making the request. 





A score of seedsmen scattered gen- 
erally over the territory east of the 
tocky Mountains, are temporarily un- 
der the ban of the department of agri- 
culture charged with dealing in adul- 
terated alfalfa and clover seeds. Un- 
der the law the secretary of agricul- 
ture is directed to obtain on the open 
market samples of various grass seeds, 
test the same, and if found adulterated 
or misbranded to publish the results 
of the tests together with the names 
of the dealers. No doubt many of 
those charged with this. infraction of 
the law are innocent so far as wilfully 


offering adulterated seeds are con- 
cerned. Certainly all reputable seeds- 
men are anxious.to co-operate with 
the department in the work of driving 
out adulterations. While it means 
hardships in some directions the law 





should eventually work out to the 
good of dealers and consumers. 
The display of agricultural ma- 


chinery at the various state and coun- 
ty fairs this season was larger and 
more diversified than ever before. An 
increasing interest was shown -~ by 
farmers, which indicates more im- 
proved methods of farm operation. 
Through the columns of this journal 
are advertised a great many of the 
best improvements and machines 
manufactured by reliable firms. We 
use particular care to allow no unre- 
liable party to advertise in these col- 
umns. There is much satisfaction in 
trading with business houses who are 
straightforward and square dealing in 
every respect. We take pleasure in 
ensuring to you the reliability of our 
advertisers. Be sure to read the con- 
tract with our subscribers printed on 
this page. 


=—_ 


The system of balloting in New York 
and Pennsylvania, and some of our 
other states, is almost as bad as it can 
be. Last week’s reform wave against 
republican grafters in Philadelphia 
and democratic grafters in New York, 
is being followed up by an organized 
demand upon the next legislatures for 
new election laws. This movement 
will be all right if it results in the 
adoption of the Massachusetts form of 
ballot. An intimate acquaintance with 
the method of voting in most of our 
states, convinces us that the Massa- 
chusetts ballot is by far the best and 
simplest form ever devised. It is equal- 
ly fair and just to all political parties 
and to all individuals. 


<_~ 
= 








In several states poultrymen are 
seeking legislative aid to establish or 
foster a state poultry show. In some 
instances such assistance may be de- 
sirable, in others distinctly the reverse. 


Desirable cases would be such as 
designate the direction in which 


money shall be spent; for instance in 
prizes for dressed poultry, eggs, meth- 
ods of shipping and both live 
and dressed poultry, ete. In fact, in 
any practical utility line that would 
favor no particular class. Unless such 
provisions be made poultrymen are 
likely to take things too easy and thus 


eggs, 


have a stagnant show. Nothing can 
take the place of hustling. The satis- 


faction if not joy in the of 
any undertaking infreases as outside 
aid is eliminated and individual or or- 
ganized effort is recognized as the 
prime tractor. . 


success 


The croakers and pessimists who 
have been expressing the fear that the 
United States has permanently lost its 
export trade in wheat and flour have 
had less to say the past few weeks. 
The close of October brought weekly 
exports of wheat and flour to the 
largest total of the current crop year. 
Our liberal surplus over home re- 
quirements is evidently meeting more 
favor abroad. 





The gigantic task involved in exca- 
vating the Culebra cut of the Panama 
canal is clearly set forth in the No- 
vember Century by W. B. Parsons, one 
of the consulting engineers. He speaks 
of the electric power available from 
the proposed Chargres river dam and 
dilates upon the many thousand car- 
loads of material to be removed from 
the Culebra cut. It does not appear 
to have occurred to any of these engi- 
neers that this electricity could operate 
an endless apron-conveyor or link-belt 
conveyor that would carry off the ex- 
cavated material much more rapidly 
than it could be hauled away in cars. 
Possibly, also, water from the dammed 











Chargres lake could be run into sluice- 
ways that would convey vast quanti- 
ties of material at slight expense. The 
pipe-line system of moving sand in 
water at high pressure might also be 
adapted to canal excavation. We are 
amazed that engineers should think of 
moving Culebra mountain in cars by 
rail,_—almost like bailing out the ocean 
with a spoon—when modern methods 
and invention furnish vastly more ef- 
ficient and cheapér means of convey- 


ing away the excavated material. Use 
the newer and up-to-date methods, 
and a sea-level canal can be built 


with a saving of time and money that 
seems impossible to those accustomed 
to old ways. 

— 

If one who understands well the 
laws of conformation of body in rela- 
tion to breeding watches the work of 
many of the judges of the lard types 


of swine, he will see strange things 
done. He will see prize after prize 
go to sows with great breadth and 


shortness of body and so loaded with 
fat that locomotion is difficult. What 
a lesson those men are teaching the 
average breeder. They are encourag- 
ing that form and condition antago- 
nistic to frequent reproduction, to 
abundant reproduction and to good 
milk giving. They are rocking in the 
cradle men whose practice is a!l wrong. 
Men may come and men may go, but 
that form of breeding cannot on 
forever. 


go 


Breeding for the Dairy. 


O. W. ABBEY, M’KEAN COUNTY, PA. 





My care of a calf begins with the 


sire before the cow is served. I prefer 
a sire two years old at least. I keep 
him thrifty and vigorous. During the 
service season he is limited to two 


services a day, one in the morning and 
one at evening, and only one service 
to a cow. I believe this plan insures 
a strong, healthy calf at birth, pro- 
vided the dam has been properly fed 
and cared for during pregnancy. My 
cows have only ordinary farm care, 
but I aim to allow them to go dry aa 
least two months previous to calving. 
I lose a little milk by giving them so 
long a rest, but believe I make it up 
in the calf, if he is well enough bred 
to be worth raising at all. 

When a cow is about to calve, I 
place her in a comfortable box stall, 
using plenty of straw. After the calf 
is bern, I give the cow a pail of warm 
drink, and leave the calf with her from 
12 to 24 hours, or until he has nursed 
once or twice, to be sure that he gets 
well filled with the first milk. This 
is nature’s provision for his first food, 
and I want to be sure that he gets it. 
He is then placed by himself and the 
cow is returned to her accustomed 
place with the rest of the herd. The 
calf is now fed new milk from a pail 
for a week or ten days, when I begin 
to put in part skim milk. At about 
two weeks old, he is on his regular 
ration, which is four or five quarts 
skim milk to which is added one table- 
spoonful of ground flaxseed. I prepare 
the: flaxseed by putting it into an 
earthen dish and pouring a teacupful 
of boiling water upon it and allowing 
it to stand from one feeding time until 
the next, when it is stirred into the 
milk, and more prepared for the next 
feed. 

When the calf is about one month 
old, he will begin to eat hay ani grain. 
I feed him all he will eat of both, 
preferably clover hay. For grain I 
have had good results with one part, 
by measure, corn meal, two parts oats 
and two parts bran. The above ration 
is fed for four or five months. The 
milk and flaxseed are then discon- 
tinued. As my calves come in the fall 
or early winter, they are ready to be 
placed on pasture. I would like to 
continue the grain feed but find they 
do not care for it when they have 
plenty of. grass. 




















Record Breaking Corn Yield. 





The corn crop has been secured in 
generally excellent condition. The 
operations of cutting and husking 
were pushed rapidly during late Oc- 
tober, and the early days of Novem- 


ber find this important work well 
along. The crop as a whole makes a 
magnificent total. This fact was point- 


ed out earlier in the autumn by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and it now remains 
to present the total yield by states. The 
corn crop of 1905, as made up from 
reports of our county correspondents 
in every producing section, approxi- 
mates 2,703,000,000 bushels, making it 
the largest ever recorded, and 130,- 
000,000 bushels greater than last year’s 
splendid total. 

The growth and the development of 
the crop have pointed out 
from time to time in American Agri- 
culturist, and the notable thing in re- 
cent weeks was the splendid weather 
throughout a large part of the corn 
belt, and the absence of killing frosts 
until a late date. Because of this corn 
matured well, with a few important 
exceptions where the returns were 
somewhat disappointing, particularly 
in areas of late planting and perhaps 
unsatisfactory season for early growth. 

More or less corn in shock in Mis- 


been 


corn 


souri and Kansas was badly damaged 
by excessive rains, these causing mold 
and decay. County correspondents of 
American Agriculturist show an excel- 
lent rate of yield in Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio and Nebraska, and rea- 
sonably good returns in Kansas and 


Missouri. ‘ 

The accompanying table shows in 
detail the estimated acreage and yield 
of corn by states, It will be noted that 
the rate of yield per acre, 28.7 bush- 
els, is the best in any of a number of 
Last season it was 27.7 bush- 


els, two years ago it was 26 bushels, 


years. 


in 1902 a shade over 27 bushels, and 
in the short crop of 1901 only 17.4 
bushels. In 1900 the yield was 25.6 
bushels. 
CORN crop OF 1905 BY STATES. 
Acres Per Acre EBushels 

N Y 677,000 30.5 20,648,500 
Pa 1,461,000 35.0 51,185,000 
Tex .... 6,073,000 25.2 153,039,000 
Ark ... 2,636,000 20.2 53,247,000 
Tenn .. 3,521,000 24.0 79,704,000 
W Va... %783,000- 26.5 2:.749,500 
Ky .... 3,279,000 29.7 97,586,390 
Ohio 3.749.000 38.0 142,462,000 
Mich .. 1,395,000 35.4 49,383,000 
Ind .. 4,729,000 37.8 178,756,200 
. zat 9,742,000 38.0 370,196,000 
Wis 1,741,000 36.2 63,024,200 
Minn 1,652,000 34.2 56,498,400 
Iowa .. 8,971,000 36.5 332,956,000 
Mo .... 6,019,000 31.8 191,404,200 
Kan ... 6,867,000 27.0 185,409,000 
Neb... 7,478,000 31.5 235,557,000 
oe 59.000 19.2 1,152,809 
Ss D 1,668,000 32.¢ 53,876,400 
Cal 51,000 35.0 1,785,000 
Ore . 20,000 26.5 530,000 
Wash 11,000 25.0 275.000 
Okla 1,880,000 24.7 46,436,000 
Others 19,862,000 16.0 317,792,000 





Total 94,124,000 28.7 2.703,384,000 
14 . 92,788,000 27.7- 2,573.863,000 
1S . 91,449,000 26.0 2,346,312,000 

While large quantities of old corn 
are still in farmers’ hands, trade is 
healthy, and the situation full of 
The liberal yield indicated 
me s a considerable surplus from the 
1805 crop available for export ac- 
count. Traders favorable to prices are 
anticipating much from a liberal for- 
eign demand. In fact, the movement of 
old corn this fall has been quite lib- 
eral, and of course the _ export 
takings from the new crop, ‘to move 
in earnest in the weeks to come, are 
still problematical, 





r 


promise, 





American Agriculturist weeklies 
zealously promote educational inter- 


ests in whatever possible line. 
eager for advancement. 


It is 
It has served 


the farmer’s interests well and loyally. 
{Mary E. Lee. 





A Billion Bushel Oats Crop. 


An area seeded to oats last spring 
slightly larger than anything hitherto 
recorded, a generally propitious sea- 
son for crop growth, and a resultant 
liberal yield per acre necessarily means 
a big crop of this cereal. Final re- 
turns from American Agriculturist’s 
county correspondents in all oats pro- 
ducing carefully tabulated, 
show up a billion crop of this cereal, 
The area under as indicated in 
these columns some months ago, 
slightly exceeded 30,000,000 acres, and 
the total crop, in this our final esti- 
mate, is 1,008,000,000 bushels, an av- 
erage yield of a little more than 33 
bushels to the acre. This was accom- 
plished in spite of some disappointing 
crop tendency, noted in late summer. 

The total named is about 30,000,000 
bushels greater than the oats crop of 
1904, with a gain even more marked 
when placed beside that of two years 
The new crop is moving to mar- 
ket at a liberal pace, and meeting gen- 
erous recognition at the hand of trad- 
The domestic consumption is 
very large, and the fereign movement 
promises somewhat better than for 
some time past. 

The following statement shows an 
estimated acreage of oats, yield per 
acre and total production of the crop 
by states: “1 

OATS crop 1905 BY STATES. 


states, 


oats, 


ago. 


ers, 





Acres Per Acre Bushels 

NBT. ,327,000 34.0 45,118,000 
Penn ... 1,211,000 33.5 40,568,500 
Tex .....1,080,000 32. 34,668,000 
Ark ..... 249,000 20.6 5,129,400 
Tenn ... 195,000 208 4,056,000 
W Va... 87,000 25.0 2,175,000 
Ky ..... 268,000 ‘238 6,378,400 
OD .0cccel, 256,000 33.5 42,076,000 
Mich ...1,107,000 37.0 40,959,000 
Ind ...<1,410,000 34.0 47,940,000 
Ill ......4,6043,000 338 136,653,400 
Wis ....2,435,000 38.5 93,747,500 
Minn ...2,390,000 38.2 91,298,000 
Ta ......-4,000,000 35.3 141,200,000 
Mo ..... 819,000 27.3 22,358,700 
Kan .... 981,000 26. 26,290,800 
Neb. ....2.073,000 33.2 68,823,600 
N D..... 923000 385 35,535,500 
SD .«.-. SSR000 383 32,584,600 
Cal ..... 180,000 23.0 4,140,000 
Ore ..... 296,000 26.5 7,844,000 
Wash ... 155,000 46.0 7,130,000 
Okla .... 339,000 34.0 11,526,000 
Others ..2,508,000 22.0 55,176,000 

Total 30,185,000 33.2 1,003,376,400 
1904 ...29,494,000 33.0 973,135,000 
1903 ...29,561,000 27.8 823,138,000 


1902 ...30,146,000 34.1 1,028,220,000 


_ 


A Vegetable Silo—Last autumn we 
put away some cabbages, turnips and 
beets for winter use in a way, which 
preserved them perfectly, and gave 
easy access to them. A headless barrel 
was sunk in a sandy spot where water 
could not stand. The vegetables were 
placed in this, the first being laid di- 
rectly on the sandy bottom. The barrel 
had a wooden cover which kept out 
rain and snow. Snow must be ex- 
cluded, or the keeping qualities will 
be endangered. The vegetables must 
be sound and dry when put away, and 
all superfluous leaves removed. On a 
clay soil, precautions must be taken to 
keep the water from the barrel. One 
great beauty of this arrangement is 
the facility with which vegetables may 
be removed as desired for family use. 
In many respects, it is a better plan 
than storing “in the cellar.—[F.° H. 
Valentine, Bergen county, N J. 








We have used a _ pastuerizer for 
about,six months and are well pleased 
with it. We have used it to pastuerize 
milk for butter purposes mostly and 
find we can get a better price for pas- 
tuerized butter than for unpasteurized. 
We have frequently kept pastuerized 
cream, when sealed in cans as soon as 
cooled six to seven days without sour- 
ing.—[Electric Creamery Co, Frank- 
lin county, N Y. 


STAPLE CROPS 
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Keen Kutter Tools stand every test of a good tool. Youcan take a Keen Kutter 
saw, bend the end of the blade around wn/il it touches the handle and it will 
spring back straight and true. Every other kind of a Keen Kutter Tool is as 
good a tool of its class as the Keen Kutter Hand Saw. The Keen Kutter brand 
covers a complete line of tools, and every 


KEEN KUITER 


Tool 1s made of the finest steel and made in the best possible manner by e 
workmen. This quality tells in actual use—it means freedom from constant sharp- 
ening—it means long and satisfactory service. Even in the beginning Keen Kutter 
Tools cost little more than inferior qualities—in the end they are by far the cheapest 
tools you can buy. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 3% 
years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Following are a few kinds of Keen Kutter Tools, which your dealer 
should have—if he hasn't them, write us and we will see that you are rag 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, 
Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool <.abinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass 
Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, 

Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc. 

r and Knives of all kinds. Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and 
Motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Sen fo Trade Mark Registered, 


Tool Booklet. SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A., 298 Broadway, New York, 
___A Full Month 


F ir S Free to Try 


Second Easy Time Payments 

When You Buy 

That's the way we sell our American Manure Spreaders, 

_ It’s our new way—for years we sold to dealers; but now we are selling 
direct from our factory to you, first giving you a full month’s free trial on 
every Spreader, and, second, accepting easy time-payments, which lets the 
Spreader earn what it costs as it goes along. 

Every farmer that has a reasonable sized farm, and a fair amount of live 
stock, should own a first-class Manure Spreader—it's the best investment he 
can make. 

We want to sell you an American Manure Spreader. We don’t ask you to 

ay for it outright without seeing it. We want you to use it on your farm for a 
ull month to prove to your entire satisfaction that every claim we make for it is 
true—and even then we'll give you plenty of time in which to pay for it. 

This is the most liberal offer ever made on a Spreader. 

We are the largest manufacturing plant in the country making Spreaders 
and there are more “Americans” being sold today than of any other kind. 

Perhaps you don’t know the value of your manure crop. 

Perhaps you don't know that the question of fertilizer is the most important 
one for a farmer to consider. 

Just write and tell us how many head of hogs, sheep, cattle, and horses you 
own and we will tell you what Government statistics show the manure to be 
worth, annually. Ask for our free catalogue of prices and description of our 
nine styles of American Manure Spreaders in five sizes. We will send it at 
once, together with our booklet “Our New Selling-Plan.” 













































NOTE—19 Branch 
Houses, carrying 

full line of Spreaders 
and parts, at lead- 
ing cities in differ- 
ent states where 

Prompt shipment ! 
can be made. ; 

















Write now while you think of It. 
Address 


AMERICAN HARROW CO, 
1225 Hastings St., DETROIT, MICH, 



















BNER’S ice CetDANDERSILA 


ground. Podder ts equa! to value. The corn itecif is clear gain. Bhred- 
ding attachment for $9.00. You them have cutter, crusher combined in ome. 
Not muck more expensive than other more valuable. Hend for free booklet 
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Earning 
Money 


Any one—man,woman, boy, 





girl—can do it and no ex- 
perience is necessary. THE 
Laptzs’ Home Journatand 
Tue Saturpay Evenine 
Post have made it sure. All 
you need is faith in yourself. 
If you think you’re going 
to amount to something, 
write to 











The Curtis Publishing Company 
E20 Arch St., Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 











TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100-—$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 








Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 


ae 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. | 





vold imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mil! 

H.P.and up. Shingle, ——e — and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
atalogfree. We pay the freight, 

ACH Mill M’f’g Oc., Box 525, - Atlanta, Ga, 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


SUGAR-BEET 
INDUSTRY 


NEBRASKA 


AND 
COLORADO 


ia attracting tne attention of capitalists 
aud farmers along the 


UNION PACIFIC 


. From beets averaging 15 to 25 tons to 
the acre, the factory can extract 14 per 
cent granulated sugar, or 280 pourda to 
the tou of beets. -~ \ 
For full information 
about the 


Famous Platte Valley, 


Its entire length traversed by 
the Union Pacific. y 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, C. Ps & T. Ace 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





EDUCATING THE FARMERS 


Institute Workers Discuss Farmers’ Interest 





The American association of farm- 
ers’ institute workers met at Wash- 
ington last week. In the absence of 
Pres Hardy of the Mississippi agricul- 
tural college, Vice-Pres E. A. Burnett 
of Nebraska presided. Sec Wilson 
delivered the address of welcome, say- 
ing, among other things, that the an- 
tecedent of the present system of ag- 
ricultural extension work was the old 
fashioned farmers’ club, the work of 
which would not be recognizable to- 
day. The old books are of little value 
now, so rapid has been the develop- 
ment in experiment and investigation: 
You are one of the most important 
means to an end today in your op- 
portunity to carry this great fund of 
information to the man in the field. 
One-half of all the people in this coun- 
try are on farms, and we are, through 
you, trying to help them. Our pur- 
pose is to assist the man who needs 
help. If we cannot now do it with 
the men and means at hand, we edu- 
cate the men and find the means. 

Here in the department, in order to 
get the men'’we must have, we have 
been obliged to institute a kind of post 
graduate school. Competent men will 
be more plentiful in the future, be- 
cause of the facilities of the agricul- 
tural colleges. We are doing soil 
work in all parts of the country. We 
are and have been searching the globe 
for plants that will thrive upon wet 
and and in our arid regions. An il- 


— 


| lustration is the Algerian wheat which 


will grow with a minimum rainfall 
and of which we are now growing 20 
million bushels. You institute men 
should know all things concerning 
farm life that will make for better 
crops and better homes, and be to 
farmers the most powerful medium of 
discovered truth. 

The address of Pres Hardy, read by 
proxy, called for federal aid. He 
classed the work of the farmers’ in- 
stitute with that of the college and 
experiment station. He said that they 
received government aid, why not the 
institutes? The government had rec- 
ognized the movement through the ap- 
pointment of Prof Hamilton as spec- 
ialist and it should now back up the 
good start with an appropriation. He 
also thought that experiment station 
workers would do more good if they 
wrote and worked in a more popular 
vein and appealed less to scientific 
men. This last proposition was not 
favorably received. The sentiment of 
the meeting was that the function of 
the institute is to do the popular work, 
giving to the investigator the time and 
thought necessary to complete and 
perfect material for the _ institute 
worker. Dr True of the department 
of experiment stations at Washing- 
ton said he was greatly impressed with 
the growing sentiment in favor of 
teaching agriculture in the common 
and secondary schools. It is being 
considered seriously by our best think- 
ers and it must be reckoned with. 
Agricultural college men see that it is 
not enough to send out a few bulle- 
tins and a few men, but the founda- 
tion must be reached. 

The five minute reports from the 
states showed a steady and substantial 
growth. This was especially true in 
the south and west, where more work 
seems to have been accomplished for 
the money at hand than in some parts 
of the east. This work is largely done 
by college men without pay, and the 
railroads give free transportation or 
rduced rates. Supt Miller of Ohio 
said he was adhering to the spirit and 


letter of the law and was excluding 
everything not strictly bearing upon 
farm operations. Even -the school 


question was kept out. Twenty-four 
states and provinces were represented. 
They reported that the number of 
meetings held in each varied from 
three to 300 and the amount of money 
spent from $145 to $25,000. There 
were from-eight to 60 speakers em- 
ployed. The campaign was carried 
on through correspondence with the 
local committee and arrangements 
left ‘entirely in the hands of the peo- 
ple. There were but few reports on 
new work and those mainly along the 
lines of the schools. 

The key note of this convention was 
agriculture in the schools, both com- 
mon and secondary. Prof Latta of 
Indiana expressed the sentiment of the 
meeting when he said that he was 


tired of trying to reach the old men, 
but was deeply interested in helping 
the young people before their habits 
were formed. Prof Hays, assistant 
Secretary of agriculture, made an ad- 
dress upon the consolidated schools 
which opened a wide field for discus- 
sion. Sec Creelman gave his exper- 
dence, in a district where 95 were reg- 
istered under the old plan. The very 
first year, under the new system, found 
150 on the rolls, and the number has 
now increased to over 200. The cost 
of-maintaining the school has not been 
increased but the expense of carrying 
the children has been large. He said 
that the question that concerns them 
was whether the farmers will stand 
this extra expense. It is now being 
paid by Sir John McDonald. 
———_ > 


The Successful Institute Lecturer. 
* PROF L. A. CLINTON, CT AGRI COLLEGE, 





A successful farmers’ institute de- 
pends not upon the number of peo- 
ple who are present, but upon the in- 
terest and attention given the sub- 
jects under. discussion. No matter 
how important the subjects are or 
what vital interest they may have to 
the audience, unless presented in an 
acceptable manner the meeting falls 
flat. The jnfluence of some lecturers 
upon a farmers’ institute is very sim- 
ilar to that of a wet blanket upon a 
fire. Just why this is so, it is diffi- 
cult to state, but a few general rea- 
sons can be given. 

The lecturer who must confine him- 
self to his paper does not meet with 
a full measure of success. While we 
believe it is a good plan to have the 
lecture written out, yet we do not be- 
lieve it a wise practice to be confined 
to the paper in presenting the sub- 
ject. The audience prefers to have the 
speaker talk rather than to have him 
look at his paper and-read what he 
has written. 

The first element of success in an 
institute speaker is that he have some- 
thing to say, and the second element 
of success is that he knows how to 
say it. The first quality mentioned 
cannot be acquired by studying sta- 
tion bulletins or literature upon the 
subject, but it must be acquired by 
actually having performed the oper- 
ations discussed. The one who de- 
pends upon a prepared lecture upon 
stock feeding or potato growing or any 
other subiect will fall far short of the 
full measure of success as a lecturer. 
In order to qualify as a lecturer on 
stock feeding, one must have actuaNy 
had years of experience in handling 
and feeding stock. The most impor- 
tant part of the lecture is usually 
brought out in the discussion which 
follows the presentation of the sub- 
ject. In this discussion the lecturer 
is at a wonderful disadvantage who 
has not been through the subject and 
learned his matter at first hand. 
Without doubt the pamphlets which 
have been printed by the farmers’ in- 
stitute specialist of the office of ex- 
periment stations will prove wonder- 
fully helpful in institute work, yet 
the lecturer who depends upon them 
for his information will not prove a 
great success. These bulletins should 
be regarded as helps, and while the 
suggestions contained therein may 
prove of value, yet the subject must 
be presented in one’s own way, and 
the material must have been in large 
part secured from other suurces than 


books and bulletins. 
SPEAK FROM CONVICTION. 
In the matter of presentation it 


should be remembered by the lecturer 
that the first quality of a good speak- 
er is to make the audience hear every 
word spoken. The speaker must be- 
lieve first of all in the truth of what 
he is saying if he is to impress this 
truth upon his hearers. 

Another quality which is of leading 
importance in the institute speaker 
is brevity. The speaker who attempts 
to cover the whole subject and to say 
the last word which is to be said upon 
the subject is a weariness to the flesh. 
From 20 minutes to a half hour for 
opening the discussion is enough for 
almost any subject. If the audience 
is interested, the discussion will be 





*Address delivered before the assn 
of agri colleges and experiment sta- 
tions this week at Washington. 

[To Page 494.] 











Ideal Sport 
A Fine Day 
A Good Dog 













It's just as natural for 
@ girl to want to shoot 
asfora boy. Itdoesher | 
just as much good. Gives || 
er healthy, invigorating | | 








outdoor exercise, 
quickensher eye, steadies 


her nerve, and makes 
Ny 


her self-reliant. 
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Catalog Free 


describing‘‘Stevens”’ 
il | i" 











guns of every sort / 
and style, for hunter, ] 
| marksman, girl or boy. 240 i iu 
pages. Sent free to 

any one interested 

in guns, sending 4 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. 

If your dealer cannoé su 

write to us. vot yee 
if, 3. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL 00, 


140 
ail) Dp. Chicopee Falla; Mese,'U. 8. A, 
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The Reasons Why! 


WHITE BRONZE MEMORIALS ARE 80 POPULAR ARE 
, 


1. Durability 

2. Artistic Beauty 

3. Cheapness 
WHITE BRONZE is the Best Material 
on the market to-day for memortals. 
White Bronze won both the GOLD and 
SILVER MEDALS at the Universal 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. If inter. 
ested, write at once giving approxi- 
mate sum you can spend and we w 
send a varicty o 

BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 

with prices, ete. No obligation to 
buy. We deal direct and deliver 
every w nere. 


te Agents Wanted _2) 


1 Monumental Bronze Co., 
CHERRY ST., BRIDOEPORT, CONN, 























of money, time 


A Great Saver °°"; 


what users say of the 
; e 
7» Quaker City 
m\ MILLS 


Sent on trial. Freight pre- 
Ss paid. Grinds ear corn and 

i small grain, sane time 
or separately. 40 years’ experience has made 
us specialists. Write for free catalog. 


The A. W. Straub Co. tire canei'st:vinicage) aut 









Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, * 
carry anyload. Straight orstaggerea 
spokes. Catalogue free. 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106 F Quincy, lll. 





WANTED-™“2 to learn barber trade. We prepare 

you for positions $]12to $20 weekly 
Few weeks compuetes. Monecy-earned while learn. 
ing. Tools given, board provided. Write nearest 
Branch. Moler System of Colleges, New York City, 
Chicago, Ills.; St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Cin 
cinnati, Ohio; Omaha, Nebr.; Ft. Worth, Texas. 














PATENTS siicfycrerences: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.. Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


THRIFTY FARMERS are Invited to settle fn the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will find a delignutful and healthful climate, firste 

class markets for their phoducts and plenty of land 

at reasonable prices, Maps and descriptive Dame 
hlets will be sent free upon application to 

. Badenhoop,Sce., State Board of immigration, Baltimore, Ba 
































Prom-nent Grange Workers in New Jersey. 





The visiting delegates and friends 
attending the meetings of National 
grange this week 
at Atlantic City, 
little realize the 
immense amount 
of work that has 
been done by the 
New Jersey state 
grange in antici- 
pation of this 
important event. 
New Jersey Pat- 
rons have been 
loyal to their 
Pledge that they 
would do their 
duty. American 
congratulates ail who 

















CHAS CIIALMERS. 


Agriculturist 


have had a hand in the planning and 
perfection of the detailed arrange- 
ments for the comfort of guests. Some 


of the patrons, who have been active 
in this work are-presented herewith. 

State Master George W. F. Gaunt 
was born in Gioucester county, N J, 
September 4, 1865. He began farming 
for himself on the Homestead farm in 
1889. In 1900 he purchased the farm 
“Level Green,” where he now resides, 
about one-half mile from Mullica Hill. 


He first became a member of the 
grange in 1880. He held the principal 
offices in both subordinate and Po- 


mona granges. He served as assistant 
steward and overseer for four and two 





years respectively. In 1900 he was 
elected State Master. Much credit is 
due Mr Gaunt 

for the present 

high standing of 

the New Jersey 

state grange. He 

is devoting much 

of his time to 

the interests of 

the organization, 

Thirty-eight new 

Zranges have 

been instituted 

and the member- 

ship has been in- 

Sesh eee Crom CHAS. COLLINS. 
S000 to more 


than 10,000 during his administration, 
He has spared no time and energy to 


make the present meeting of the Na- 
tional grange at Atlantic City a visit 
long to be remembered by every pa- 
tron and guest present. With the 
hearty co-operation of the board of 
trade and hotel men’s association, 
every detail looking toward the com- 


fort and pleasure of patrons and vis- 
itors has been looked after. 


Albert Heritage, secretary of the 
New Jersey state grange,. joined 
Swedesboro grange No 5 in 1882. A 


few years later he was elected overseer 


and then lecturer and master. He 
served as chairman of the executive 
committee for 10 years In 1887 he 





vast gers “ie 














E. M. LYMAN. 

joined the Gloucester County Pomona, 
later serving one term as overseer and 
master. He has always been an_ active 
worker in the ranks. In the state grange 
he has served as assistant steward and 
is now a member of the executive com- 
mittee, of which he is secretary. In 
the fall of 1900 he sold his farm and 
moved to Mickleton where he now re- 
sides. 

Born in Pennsylvania and educated 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


in New York, Edward M. Lyman of 
Park Ridge, New Jersey, is now work- 
ing on the problem of restoring a fruit 
farm that was starving from neglect. 
Four years ago he located where he 
now resides. He is a comparatively 
new member of the grange, but his 
hustling qualities have been duly rec- 
ognized. He joined the grange in 
February, 1904, becoming a charter 


member and master of Pascach grange 
No 141 now with a membership of 101. 
in 


He assisted organizing Bergen 





ALBERT IIERITAGE, SECY EX-COM N J 
STATE GRANGE. 
County Pomona in October, 1904, and 


was made secretary and a member of 
the executive committee. This Po- 
mona is wide awake and has a mem- 
bership of 204. At the last session of 
the New Jersey state grange, Mr Ly- 
man was elected a member of the exec- 
utive committee. Speaking of his 
farming operations he says: “My wife 
is my partner. Fruits and poultry do 
well together. I am adding a small 
dairy of Jerseys to complete what 
seems to me an ideal combination.” 


Pennsylvania Grange Notes. 








It was a gala day for Lenox grange 
when the new hall was recently ded- 
icated. This grange was organized in 
1890 with 20 charter members and 
now has 150. Up to about a year ago, 
it had met in the grand army hall at 
Clenwood. About this time Snower 
hotel was purchased and has been re- 
modeled into a commodious hall 58x 
30 feet, with two stories, the dining 
room and kitchen being downstairs 
and the hall and reception room on 
the second floor. The hall and din- 
ing room are each 40 x 30 feet and the 
reception room and kitchen 18 x 30 
feet. The county Pomona will meet 
with them December 6-7. 


. LIVE STOCK. 
__BEGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 


Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
i bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 








Guernsey calves. Write for circulars; P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Kegistered Oxford sheep, yearling 


rams, yearling ewes, ram lambs and ewe lambs; 
also grade Hackney colts, sired at Maplewood Hack- 
ney stud. C. B, BOW E N, Attica, N Y,. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, Collie pups, Buff Orpington 
cockerels, Barrel Rock hens aud cockereis, White 
Helland turkeys, All stock pure bred. Prices rea- 
sonable, LOTHERS, Lack, Pa, 














~ POLAND CHIN: AS— Six weeks pigs $5; pairs not 
akin, four months old, $19; single pig $10, until 
November 20. A splendid lot, write quick. H. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 

CHESTER WHITE SWINE, Barred P 
Rock chickens, Buff Orpington cockerels; good 
Sas prices right. H. A. THATCHER, Lack, 
a ° 

BERKSHIRES—Service boars, gilts, bred or 
open. Of the best breeding registered. HULL 


FARMS, Eatontown, N J 


THOROU GHBRED Red Polle d bull calves, ‘and 
O I C swines at Springdale farm. E. J. ADAMS, 
Adams Basin, N Y, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows, bulls and 
ealvez; Collie pups. SVRINGDALE FARM, Wyalus- 
ing, Pa. 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
5 H P SECOND-HAND gasoline engine, as good 

as new. Also all sizes and styles new engines. 

Catalog free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 

Philadelphia Bourse Building, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





KIL-O-SCALE, great San Jose scale destroyer, 
References: Prof Johnson B. Smith, entomologist, 
New Jersey; Prof L, R, Taft, horticulturist, Mich- 


gallon to 20 gallons water, Half bar- 
per gallon, $1; gallon cans, $1.50; 5-gallon cans, 
$5.50; 10-gallon cans, $12.50, GRIFFITH & TUR- 
NER CU, 211 N Paca St, Baltimore, Md, 


“THE CEMENT WORKER'S HANDBOOK” 


igan. One 


rels, 


tells you all about cement work. How to build 
walls, floors, walks, tanks, cisterns, fence posts, 
etc, etc; bound in cloth; second edition, Send 


50 cents to W. H. BAKER, Wadsworth, O, 





A copy of the Superior 1996 Almanac and 
Household Encyclopedia. Send your name and 
address to-day. Most useful book used on the 
farm, Absolutely free. Address SUPERIOR DRILL 
CO, 103 Monroe St, Springtield, O. 

PRICES on bone cutters, clover cutters, 
grit mortars and poultry supplies. Free 
supply catalog. Address manufacturer, HUMPH- 
REY, Case street, Joliet, Ll. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS earn from $2 to 


FREE— 








LOW 
brooders, 





$100 per week. You can learn quickly. Send for 
information. Free, PAGE-DAVIs CO, 92 Wabash 
Ave, Chicago, Tl, 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS, yearling sows, 
June pigs. Prices right. L., C. HALL, Atwater, 


N Y. 


“HORSE, HOG, POULTRY fence, low prices to in- 
troduce quick, Catalog free. KITSELMAN BROTH- 
ERS, Munci ie, In Ind. 








A BARGAIN—Aberdeen Angus cows, heifers and 
bulls. W. H. RINK, 412 Park Ave, Johnstown, Pa. 


PURE-BRED SHROPSHIRES, Canadian 
home bred. JESSIE CARRIER, Fulton, _ NO 
PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, C Colhe 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, Y. 





and 











PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap. W. M, 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa, 

FIRST PRIZE Guernsey bull calf, reasonable, 
JESSE THOMPSON, Lisbon, N Y. 

CHESTERS, Plymouths, Leghorns, Collies. 
PAINE, So Randolph, Vt. 

POLAND-CHIN AS—Bervice boars; sows ge 


Cc. NIXON, _Lebanon, oO. 
m tooo -BELTED cattle, G. G, 





GIBBs, v ail, 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 

ghorns a Mammoth Pekin ducks, $ each, 
$7.50 for trio. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 


POULTRY PAPER, 44 pages, illustrated, 3 cents 
per year; 4 months’ trial 10c; 64-page practical poul- 
try book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 10c; 
sample free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 


a . 








COCKERELS—Barred Kock, White Wyandotte. 
Magnificent birds, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, LAN- 
DOR POULTRY YARDS, Oroxton, Va. 

“FOR SALE-—16 Single ‘Comb Brown Leghorn 
cockerels. They are very fine. Chamberlin’s strain. 
J. G. BROOMALL, Elkin Park, Pa, 


2000 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, ete. 
— free; description, colored 60-page book, 10c. 
. 4. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 








MAMMOTH BLACK turkeys, first 
Herald Square, 1904, first at Hagerstown, 
F, JONES, South Montrose, Pa, 


at 
B, 


winners 
1905, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE eents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich te buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number cqunts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this ollice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 


EXTRA FINE BRONZE TURKEYS-—Toms $3, 





hens $3, oa RALVH LAIDLAW, Franklinville, 
BUFF TU RKEYS—Largest strain, Orpington 


cockercls, WILLIS WILSON, Chandlersville, 0. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, Teuloyse geese, 
G. B. BABCOCK, Route 89, Jamestown, 


Circulars. 
N Y. 





100 BARRED ROCK pullets and cockerels, 


$1 to 


$1.50 each. S. Y, BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 
“FOR TOULOU SE GE ESE and Rouen ducks, write 
H. 8. McLOUD, Port Byron, N Y 

SINGLE COMB White Leghoma GRANT 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N ¥, 

ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds. EDWIN 


BAUM, Potsdam, N Y, 


“RHODE ISLAND RED cockerels. 
GIBBS, Vail, N J. 


ROSE COMBED White Leghorn cockercls. 


ARTHUR R. 











a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATT for the ‘Farmers’ er adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


DOGS,. RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, Good hunters and trailers, Stamps 
for circular. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Ches- 
ter, Pa, 


400% FERRETS, some trained. Price list and 
book mailed free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, 0, 








PAUL 
GIBBS, Vail, N J. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits. poultry, butter, 
eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, Established 184. Prompt returns. 


PGOLTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, fruits, produce 
sold, highest prices, T. J. HOOVER. Philadelphia. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. | 


WANTED—Reliable farmers to 
on shares. Write for particulars, 
BOSTWICK, Newark, N Y. 


CALIFORNIA If PRIVET ASPARAGUS roots, 
rhubarb, ete, Low rates. SAMUEL C. DE COU, 
Moorestown, 





grow seed oats 
KNIGHT & 














* roy SWING | STANCHIONS— Thousands in use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap; write for cir- 
cular, Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


PATENT attorney. SAMUEL, i. EVANS, Wal- 
ter Building, Washington, D 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 











FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American and other railroads. Experience un- 
necessary. Firemen $70 monthly, become engineers 
and earn $150. Brakemen $65, become conductors 
and earn $140. Name position preferred. State 
age. Unequaled opportunity for strong, ambitious 
young men. Address RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117-227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, 1 S = 
WANTED pe men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and _ thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
for all graduates. Illustrated catalog 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


LADY OR SCHOOLGIRL, each town, at once. 
One in Worcester county, — % to @ cents an 
hour writing spare time. Cash weekly, Sample 
and outfit 2% cents) BALM-ELIXIR AGENCY, 
Ossipee, N H. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 











WE WISH to secure situation as manager ou up 


to-date farm, Best reference given, Address 
GEORGE HAWKER, Barnsville, Montgomery Co, 
Md. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Malf a Million People Bach Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, « - New York City 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


TRUCK, 
farms of all sizes, 
in U & Write, 
Emporia, Va. 








POULTRY, FRUIT AND GARDEN 
best land, climate and market 
stating your wants to BOX 30, 





~ FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 





FOR SALE—168-acre farm, devoted to special 
crops; yields an annual income of $5000 to $9000 (near 
Lyons), C. A, GOETZMAN, Lyons, N ¥. 


“FOR SALE—A very nicely located home farm of 
59 acres; highly productive, near ee market town, 
Address P O BOX 71, Rossburg, N Y. 


“WESTERN FARMS—Fandsome illustrated list 
free. CHICAGO FARM AGENCY, 1290 Hartford 


Bldg, Chicago. 


Advertised a Calf with Five 
Legs, 


Results were entirely satisfactory. 
The advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist brought me several in- 
quiries.—[H. S. Holland, Sabot Island, 
Va. 
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HERE IS THE PROOF 


Proof of wearing q rr | The rubber strip stretches but does 
not part because tt is ail “pure rubber—no cheap substitute fil- © 
lers. For the same reason it wears, Look, too, at the reinforced 

parts at —, int where the wear comes. Pure rubber and J 
common sense in making, explain why 


Buckskin Brand 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 


outwear all others, You get twice the service out of them—cost 
he same. You will save money by calling for Buckskins, 
:; Guaranteed and sold on TEN DAYS TRIAL. 
Look for the Buckskin Brand—don"t buy if you don’t see it—on 
every boot leg and shoe heel. It’s your guarantee of long ser. 
vice, Here’s another proof: 
NOTE THE Buckskin Brand Boots and Shoes were 
awarded the Grand Prize for Quality at 
the St. Louis Exposition, 
Write for free book and learn all about how 
they are made, 


BANNER RUBBER CO., 
270 Bittner St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECT TO YOu 


At, Lowest “Factory Prices. 


‘We will: "Sell yous you, freight ‘prepaid, direct from our face 
“36 ll Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


60!DaysjApproval Test. 


3 gearentes; under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, be- 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits, We’re manufacturers, not ‘mail- 
order dealers;’? we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world: we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. + 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No, ''100, 


Examine our Pay line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save 
from 20% to 40%. Ali Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepald, blacked, polished pall pan he for use. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


cneeNT KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers tn your own neighborhood. 






































SGD 































Several Styles and 25 Styles of 4 Styles of 
Feed Cookers. 


i Kinds Sawing Outfits. Feed Grinders. 


Everything for thesis: 


ral catalogue, just {s- 


sued and containing 
. cuenat Fa arm and Home. over 400 pages ofillus- Every kind of Vehicle. 
Tank Heaters—4 kinds. |trated descriptions, quotes lowest prices on everything for the farm. You 
need this catalogue if you want to buy to yourown assured advantage. We defy competition on 
prices—guaranteed quality considered. Positive bargains in all kinds of farm implements and 
supplies, vehicles and harness. We have added Household Furniture and can furnish your 
home, or any part of it, at pricesthat are right. If you need furniture or other articles you should 
have our new pete catalozue, — C87. Write for it to-day. 

rices on oods. Ad 
tasn SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING COw 511 Lawrence Sq., Kalamazoo; Mich. 
Rees 


American Saw Mills 
LEAD THE WO 


Peter e at doors of iron, coal and steel veductlion, Lowest oane 
ra ices right, too, Five sizes porte le saw mills; shingle ma- 
chines; Piath mills; cord w , cut-off and rip saws ; steam and gaso- 
line engines; feed mills. Free catalogue. Ask for rit. Address 

= American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 120 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
New York City Office, 605 Engineering Building. ° 

§ Distributing Points: San Francisco, Portland, Seetdie, Vancouver, 6t. Louis, New 


Orieans, Atlanta, Richmond 
iE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE S223 32 site 

admits air to the soil,@In- 
= creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and mate fertile. 
Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, gaa Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Avo., Albany, N.¥- 


very kind of 
Stove. 





















It’s free and it quotes lowest 





























Earliest and easiest worked, 











Fairbanks-Morse 
Domestic Water Supply 


Provides all the conveniences of city water 
works at moderate cost 


Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes 
from 2 h. p. up. 
Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse @ Co. 
Monroe St. Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. W 597 
Gasoline Engines. 


I may want. h. p. to 





Street No. 








State. 

















AGRICULTURE 


The Successtul Institute Lecturer. 





[From Page 492.] 
continued through the asking of ques- 
tions, and the audience will have an 
opportunity to take part in the dis- 
cussion. If the audience is not inter- 
ested, the quicker the subject is 
dropped the better. Many institute 
lecturers who otherwise would be 
rated as successful have a weakness 
for talking too much. 

One type of lecturer which the in- 
stitute manager should pray to be de- 
livered from is the funny man. We 
do not object to an occasional story 
to lighten up an address, but where 
a studied effort is made to tell funny 
stories and the audience is kept in a 
roar from the beginning to the end of 
the lecture, the success of the insti- 
tute as a school of instruction in agri- 
culture is greatly impaired. If the 
funny man must appear on the pro- 
gram, keep him until the _ last 
number of the evening session. We 
do not question the popularity of this 
man with the audience. He will be 
called for repeatedly. He will receive 
the most hearty cheers, and he will 
be given the credit of being the great- 
est man on the program, but yet the 
farmers’ institute should be for real, 
solid business and should not be 
turned into a school of farce. 

WHO SHALL BE THE SPEAKERS. 

The energies of the farmers’ insti- 
tute manager in the future will be 
taxed to secure men with the requi- 
site training and experience to qual- 
ify them as farmers’ institute lectur- 
ers. A few of the men who graduate 
from our agricultural colleges may 
eventually be available for this work. 
There are few, however, who are qual- 
ified at the time they leave college. 
Several years must be spent in ac- 
tually meeting and overcoming the 
difficulties in the various lines of farm 
work before they will be qualified to 
discuss intelligently the various sub- 
jects relating to agriculture. 

The institute manager must be a 
judge of men. He must select his 
mean not simply because of what he 


hears with reference to him. He 
should visit him at his home and 
should observe how his fields and 


flocks are cared for, and whether or 
not he is putting into practice the 
best principles. The institute lecturer 
who recommends one thing from the 
platform. and who does not put into 
practice on his own farm what he rec- 
ommends to others, is an injury to 
the cause. Farmers are no longer 
taking for granted all that an institute 
lecturer tells them, but every year 
more investigations are being carried 
out, and the farmers are looking up 
the class of teachers employed in in- 
stitute work. The institute lecturer 
must be grounded not only in the art 
of performing the’various operations, 
but he must: thoroughly understand 
the principles which underly the art. 
A mere statement of how things 
should be done without a discussion 
of why one method is preferable to 
another is no longer acceptable. Prac- 
tical agriculture and scientific agri- 
culture now go hand in hand. There 
is no separating the two, for practical 
agriculture, in order to be practical, 
must be based upon scientific princi- 
ples. 

The man who has made a success 
in some special line of work can often 
be used to advantage as an institute 
lecturer. He may require a little pol- 
ishing. It may be necessary for him 
to do a little reading and studying to 
learn what others have done in the 
same line and to familiarize himself 
with the principles which underly his 
werk. Then, if he possesses that qual- 
ity which enables him to stand on 
his feet and tell in a straightforward 
manner what he has done, the word 
of such a man carries conviction. 

The farmers’ institute must become 
more and more a school of instruc- 
tion and the institute lecturer should 
be looked upon as one whose first 
duty is not to furnish entertainment 
but instruction. To meet with the 
greatest success he must in the fullest 
degree possess the qualities of a good 
teacher, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, enthusiasm for his work, and 
the ability tospeak in a clear and con- 
vincing manner. 


a> 





“T saw your advin old reliable A A.” 





Highly Successful Southern Dairymen. 





[From Page 481.] 

and rubbed thoroughly each day. 
They are then milked and fed. It 
requires about 1% hours to milk and 
30 minutes to feed. Water is sup- 
plied by a tank and windmill. There 
is a drinking place between each two 
stalls. The drinking’ tubes are on a 
level and supplied with water by an 
automatic arrangement. 

The products sold consist of butter 
and sweet milk. About $150 worth 
of milk is sold in Commerce, a town 
of about 2500 inhabitants. About 80 
pounds of butter are made each day. 
This is sold by contract to an Atlanta 
firm at 25 cents per pound. Sweet 
milk is sold locally at 15 cents per gal- 
on. The gross income from this farm 
in 1908 was about $5,500. The net 
income that year was about $23 per 
acre. Improvements in the cropping 
system noted above were made last 
year and from figures furnished by 
Prof Spillman, the indications are, 
that the gross income this year will 
be, from the 135 acres under cultiva- 
tion, about $67 per acre, or a net in- 
come of about $49 per acre. Mr 
Williamson pays his buttermaker $30 
per month. Helpers around the barn, 
$13 to $15. 

A splendid lot of Duroc Jersey swine 


is kept. A bunch of these animals 
are shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. They are fed upon skimmed and 


butter milk. These pigs are readily 
sold at a good price. This farm has 
been run exclusively as a dairy farm 
for the past six years. Prior to that, 
for ten years, it was conducted partly 
as a dairy farm. Not a stalk of cot- 
ton has been grown on the place for 
six years, When the land was pur- 
chased about 16 years ago, it was 
worth about $10 per acre. This farm 
is cultivated according to methods and 
plans prepared by Prof Spillman who 
has charge of the diversification work 
of the United States department of 
agriculture. Early in August an ine 
stitute was held on this farm It was 
estimated that there were nearly 5,000 
persons present. Farmers are greatly 


interested in this diversified farming 
and are profiting by these object les- 
sons. There is room for many more 


such farms, American Agriculturist 
commends this splendid work by the 
department and hopes more of it will 
be conducted in the future. 


ee 


Destroying White Grubs—M. H. V., 
Pennsylvania: The large white grubs 
referred to in the above question are 
in the larval or young form of beetles. 
They may be the common June bug 
or May bettles, or two or three other 
species of small beetles of similar hab- 
its. The best way to kill them is to 
inject carbon bisulphide into the soil 
around the roots where they are 
found. Make a hole in the ground a 
few inches deep, and put at least two 
tablespoonfuls of the liquid into each 
hole, and close it tightly. Make these 
holes from 12 to 18 inches apart, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, and 
the abundance of the pest. In locat- 
ing strawberry beds it is important te 
avoid sod and ground where crops are 
already in the soil. Plow in the fall 
and cultivate thoroughly and deeply, 
both late and early. Carbon bisul- 
phide can be bought for about ten 
cents per pound in large quantities 
and a little more in smali lots. We 
know of lawns in this state that have 
been effectively cleaned of such grubs 
by the use of this liquid. Its fumes 
are explosive, and it should be kept 
away from fire.—[Prof H. A. Surface, 
Pennsylvania State Zoologist. 








Often one week’s market report in 
American Agriculturist saves me more 
than a year’s subscription. Its reliable 
and practical information about the 
planting, care and marketing of all 
garden, farm and orchard crops, and 
its large list of reliable adver- 
tisements form a complete encyclope- 
dia of agriculture. My wife thinks the 
cooking recipes and fancywork de- 
partments are very helpful.—[{John Cc. 
Ham, Chemung County, N Y. 


Daily Dividends regularly paid even 
though small are best. Nothing ex- 
cels the hen of a good laying strain 
as a dividend payer. 





























California’s Orange Season Closed. 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA, 





The citrus fruit shipping season in 
California of 1904-5 is now at an end 
with a record of some 30,000 carloads 
of fruit of which 4160 cars were lem- 
ons. This is the heaviest shipping sea- 
son in the history of the citrus indus- 
try in the state and shows that it is 
steadily growing in spite of the outcry 
of overproduction which has been 
raised by the older growers for years 
past. Illustrating the growth of this 
branch of fruit growing in California 
I may state that shipments in 1890-1 
were but 4,016 cars, and that even then 
there was a great complaint of over 
production. It is interesting to note 
that railroads now estimate the prob- 
output of California oranges for 
the new season of 1905-6 at 32,000 cars, 

The orange season is supposed to 
end with the last of October, and the 
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new season to open with the first of 
November, but this is an arbitrary di- 
vision as the season is really con- 


tinuous, and some shipments are now 
being made all the time, their extent 
being regulated by the demands of the 
eastern market. In the summer sea- 
son, when markets are well supplied 
with fresh fruit, there is naturally a 
smaller demand for citrus fruit and 
shipments decrease, the great bulk of 
the crop being moved between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 1. There are three 
principal varieties grown; the Navel, 
which is far and away the best of all 
oranges, the Mediterranean Sweet, 
which comes on later in the season, 
and the Valencia Late, which as its 
name implies, is the later fruit, con- 
tinuing the season until the Navel is 
ready for shipment again. 

ORANGE LANDS ALMOST BOUNDLESS. 

There is practicaily no limit to the 
orange lands of California; the fruit 
grows from the extreme southern 
boundary of the state to the northern 
limit of the Sacramento valley, a 
range of over 600 miles north and 
south. The earliest fruit is produced 
in northern California, and the first 
shipments of new fruit for the present 
year have been made from Rocklin, 
in Placer county, a consignment of ful- 
ly ripened Navels having left there 
October 16. 

The northern fruit ripens earlier for 
the reason that there is less variation 
in the temperature between day and 
night than in the more _ southern 
orange sections. The great interior 
valleys of California are entirely sur- 
rounded by mountains, being bounded 
on the east by the Sierra Nevada and 
on the west by the coast ranges. The 
coast range shuts off the cooling ocean 
breezes and the nights are less chilling 
than in the southern portion of the 
state, where there is a marked differ- 

the temperature of day and 
Nevertheless the great bulk of 
the orange crop of California is grown 
in the southern counties and this 
reaches the market at the time when 
the demand is most active, for while 
holiday fruit always brings good prices, 


€ ce in 
night. 


the best demand comes later in the 
Season, 
TREES WILL STAND COLD. 


Many fabulous stories are told about 
the profits in orange growing. While 
there are instances in which enormous 
returns have been realized, these are 
exceptional, as for instance a case in 
my own knowledge where a small or- 
chard netted the owner $3000 per acre 
one season and gave almost as large 
returns for several years. But it is 
still a fact that orange growing pays 
well and will in all probability do so 
for many years to come, netting the 
grower from $100 per acre up. 

The orange is a more hardy tree 
than is generally supposed, standing 
a temperature for a short time as low 
as ten degrees below freezing. This 
temperature, however, if long contin- 
ued will do serious damage, but a tem- 
perature of 26 degrees to 30 degrees 
can be withstood without serious re- 
sults. While this is true, it is still a 
fact that the orange does best in those 
sections where there is no frost at all. 
In the matter of planting, too, the 
orange will undergo a good deal of 
hard treatment and will live under 
conditions which would be fatal to a 
peach or apple tree. Being an ever- 


FARMING FAR AND NEAR 


green it can be planted at almost any 
time, best when the new growth is 
hardening, and the favorite time for 
planting is in midsummer, often when 
the thermometer ranges above 100 de- 
grees. The trees are pianted, stripped 
of all their leaves, given plenty of 
water and left to grow, which they 
generally do. 

The trees come into bearing in three 
to four years from planting, and may 
be considered in full bearing at 12 
years. How long a tree will remain in 
profitable bearing has not yet been 
determined, but there are stories of 
trees in Europe that have borne fruit 
for several hundred years and are still 
good. With our strenuous treatment, 
however, forcing them into early bear- 
ing, and keeping them at it by every 
means of cultivation, irrigation and 
fertilization, it is not likely that they 
will do so well for so long a time with 
us. One thing is certain,—whoever has 
a good orange orchard has an income 
for himself and his children, and he 
need think no farther. 


ee 
A Plea for the Farm Wood Lot. 


F. K, MORELAND, ST LAWRENCE CO, N Y. 

During the late years, different state 
governments in this country have 
made a laudable effort to follow the 
lead of what has become a well set- 
tled practice in European countries, 
namely the protection, preservation 
and production of forest land. A great 
deal has been done in New York state, 
especially in the northern part or the 
Adirondack region and a great deal 
has also been accomplished on prairie 
land in the west. Very little has been 
done by individual effort. The south- 
ern part of St Lawrence county, like 
the entire Adirondack region, is ex- 
tremely broken and rocky. Where 
this sort of country is covered by for- 
ests its condition in this respect nat- 
urally passes un-noticed, but where it 
has been cleared of the forest growth 
and an attempt made to reduce it to 
cultivation, rocky hills, and ledges 
covered with scanty soil all help to 
emphasize its broken and rocky < con- 
dition. 

A state control of forest production 
naturally deals with comparatively 
large areas. The careful observer rid- 
ing or traveling through the south- 
ern part of St Lawrence county may 
well wonder why large portions of this 
county were ever cleared completely 
of its forest growth. Every farm is 
badly broken up by long rocky ridges, 
ledges and hills with but a scanty cov- 
ering of soil. Early settlers will re- 
member when these hills and ridges 
were well covered with a good growth 
of hardwood. These hard wood trees, 
in the mad haste to clear the farm of 
its forest growth were sacrificed. Now 
that the hills and ledges are cleared 
they produce but scanty return in 
pasturage. Were these hills again 
covered with the forest growth the 
benefit to the farm would be great. 

The rocky ledges and hills that 
break up so many farms cannot be 
removed; neither can they be culti- 





‘vated,—the return in grazing hardly 


pays. Of course the tenant on the 
farm has no interest in its future, 
neither has the reai estate speculator. 
It is an immediate present return that 
both of these classes require, but all 
through this region are many farmers 
who inherited their farms from the 
father and hope to live their lives up- 
on the farm and pass them on to their 
sons. To such a farmer it would be a 
wise act and pay well in the future to 
plant those waste places to sugar 
maples on other hard-wood trees, give 
the young trees a fair start and trust 
to the future to reap the benefit. It 
would not take many acres once at 
maturity to provide the necessary fire 
wood for the family by the regular 
annual growth. I think it would be 
very useful for agricultural colleges 
or state departments having this mat- 
ter in control to develop this idea with 
farmers who have portions of their 
firms adapted to this purpose; nut 
bearing trees or hard-wood suitable 
for cabinet work might very well in 
time become a very profitable depart- 
ment on many farms that I am well 
acquainted with. 
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“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


Dates For Coming Meetings. 
Idve Stock and Dairy Meetings. 








Am Guernsey cattle club, New York City, May 4 
Am Jersey cattle club, New York,............ 

Am brecders’ assn, Lincoln, Neb,.....+. Jan a3 
Am Cheviot sheep soc, Chicago,................Dec 3 
Am Cotswold registry assn, Chicago,........Dec 5 
Am Devon cattle club, Washington, D C,....Jan 17 
Am Galloway breeders’ assn, Chicago, --Dee 8 
Am 


Poland China record co, Cedar Rapids, - 





Am siddle horse breeders’ assn, Louisville, Ky, 
Apr 6 
Am Shire horse assn, Chicago,......... peseose Dec 5 
Am Shortborn breeders’ assn, Chicago,...... Dec 6 
Am Shropshire sheep assn, Chicago,.......... Dec 2 
Am Suffolk flock registry assnm, Chicago,....Dec 5 
Cal crmy operators assn, Madesto,............ Dec 8-9 
Cheshire swine breeders, Syracuse, y '¥. -Dec 19-20 
Crmy butter show, WChicago,............ «--Feb 19-21 
Ct st dariymen’s assn, Hartford......... oe+--dan 17-18 
Dutch-Belted cattle assm, New York,...... May W 
French Coach horse registry co, Columbus, O, 
Jan 8 
German Coach horse assn, Chicago,.......... Dec 5 
Granite st dairymen’s assn, Lisbon, N H, Dec [8 
Hampshiredown breeders’ assn, Chicdago,...... Dec 3 
Holstein-Friesian assn, Syracuse, N Y,....June 4 
Il st dairymen’s assn, Effingham,.......... Jan 911 
International live stock exposition, Chicago, em 
Deo 1623 
Mass Cattle Owners, North Beverly........ Nov 16 
Me st dairymen’s assn, Pittsfield.............. Dee 5-: 
Mich assn of breeders of imported live stock, 
Dec 19-20 
Mich Merino sheep breeders’ assn 
Mich st dairy asan, Jackson,........ 
Minn dairymen’s assn, Mankato,. 
Mo st dairy meeting, Jefferscn,............ 
National buttermakers’ assn, Chicago, i, Feb 15-25 
National dairy show, Chicago, Ill, ...... Feb 15-25 
National dairy farmers’ convention, Chicago, 
Feb 22-24 
National Delaine Merino sheep breeders’ assn, 


I i ie el Jan W 


National Duroc Jersey record assn, Des Moines, 

ak. pebnabicieieksebiiiceneeesenscensevenivaceeeninn Dec l4 
Naticnal horse show, Madison Square Garden, 
New York SR aeagsapaeieliamareas Bi 13-18 
N Y breeders’ assn winter fair, Syracuse,..Dec 19-21 
N Y st dairy assn, Binghamton,.......... Dec 1215 
CG Poland China record assn, Dayton,..... Jan 2 
Ore dairymen’s assn, Forest Grove 


Pa dairymen’s union, Pittsburg,... 
Percheron registry co, Columbus, 
Percheron soc of Am, Chicago,...............- 
Polled Durham breeders’ assn, Chicago,.... 
Red Polled cattle club of Am, Chicago,. 





-Dec 7 
—- Poland China record assn, St Joseph, 
if 


$000099000000000q00000000000800000000600000006 Feb l4 
8 W Poland China record assn, Memphis, Tenn, 
Jan 10 
Vt dairymen’s assn, Burlington.............+ Jan 9-11 
W Va live stock assn, Clarksburg ............ Dec 18 
W Va sheep breeders’ and wool growers’ assn, 
PE icketnbisensessedovusedncdetcceccscutssadene Dec 5 
Wis buttermakers’ assn, Madison............ Jan 8-ll 
Wis cheesemakers’ assn, Milwaukee,.......... 3-6 


Jan 
Vt Merino sheep breeders’ assn, Middlebury..Jan 24 


Horticultural Meetings. 


Am Rose soc, Boston, Mass,................ Mar 22-26 
Am wine growers’ assn, New York City....Dec 12 
Cranberry growers’ assn, Philadelphia, Pa,.... Jan 16 
Am carnation soc, Boston, Mass,..........Jan 2425 
Am Nurserymen, Dallas, _ re June 13-15 
Fruit growers’ assn, Adams Co, Floradale, Pa, 
ec 13-14 
Hort soe of no Ml, Harvard,.............. Dec 7-8 
Hort soc of so Ill, Olmey,................ Nov 21-22 
Ill st hort soc, Champaign,................ Dec 12-15 
Ind st hort soc, Indianapolis,................ Dec 67 
Kan st hort assn, Topeka,.................. Dec 26-28 
Mass hort soc, Boston,....................Mar 22-2 
fe RRR Nov 14-16 
Md hort assn, Baltimore,................ _Dec 67 
Mich st hort soc, Grand Rapids,.... ..Dec 5-7 
Minn hort soc, Minneapolis,................Dec 58 
Miss valley apple assn, Quincy, Lil,.......... Mar 22 
Mo st hort soc, Kansas City,.............. Dec 23-30 
Mo Valley assn, Kansas City,...... seeee-Dece 19-20 
N J st hort soc, Trenton, covececcccososcccoes Jan 4-5 
N Y eastern nurserymen’s assn, Rochester,..Jan 24 
N Y fruit growers, Lockport, an 34 


N Y western hort soc, Rochester,....... socveut Jan 24-25 









Nut growers’ assn, Dallas, Tex,........ Dec 68 
O st hort assn, Columbus,...............Jan 10 (%) 
Ore st hort assn, Portland,................: tan 16-17 
Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md,......Jan 16-18 
R I st hort assn, Providence,................ Jan 17 
So st agri com assn, Richmond, Va,........Nov 22-24 
Wash st hort assn, North Yakima,............ Jan 9-12 
West nurscerymen’s assn, Kansas City,....Deo 19-20 
W Va st hort assn, Martinsburg,.. -Nov 15-17 
Wis st hort assn, Madison,................. Feh 68 
Neb hort soc, Lincoln ........+...0-ceeeeeeee Jan 16-18 
N W Ia hort soc, Onawa ........cceceesee Det 42 
Miscellaneous Meetings. 
Am forestry assn, Washington, D C.,,........ Dee T 


Assn agri chemists, Washington, 
Assn of agri colleges and exper stas, Washington, 


Be Giccvencecnescasensusheessesesspoeecconceness Nov 14-17 
Del st grange, Georgetown, eeacenscebeceses Dec _— 
National beekeepers’ assn, Chicago, I1],..Dec 5-7 
National grange, Atlantic City, N J,.... Nov 15-2 
National League of com merchants, Milwaukee, 

Wndnbhadebanbeetdoossneseseesagneoeseosinee’ Jan 10-12 
N OC st bd ‘acti, PERMEEs cceccccovescoosveteeses Dec 6 
PR Bee Jan 17-19 
N Y county fair, Madison Sq Garden,..Dec 2-29 
Se WS OE BR, GIR ceew te vdvoscncececter Feb 69 
Neb improved corn growers’ assn, Lineoln..Jan 18-19 
BOD GS WR aah, TRMGEER coccccceccccccesencsesd Jan 16-17 
Neb beekeepers’ assn, Lincoln ..............Jan 17 
Neb forest and park assn, Lincoln .........Jan 18 
Neb agri students’ assn, Lincoln ............ Jan 15 


Farmers’ edu and co-op union of Am, Texar- 
Bs GUE <nstereccntannvesesevecomees eovcececeee Dee 5 
© good roads assn, Columbus,....... ere FS 
Oe We OE, Fidiccecccccccssccsccen ee. & 
Pa farmers’ institute dairy school, = --Nov 21-23 
Pa st bd agri, Harrisburg,..............+0+ Jan 22-27 
Tri-state grain & stock growers’ “convention, 
"fees secceseveceseedan 16-20 
W Va st bd agri, Charieston,...... sovseseseee DOC 19 
Spencer, Roane Co,........Dec § 
a | 
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FROM TEXAS 


Some Coffee Facts From the Lone 
Star State. 





From a beautiful farm down in 
Texas, where gushing springs unite to 
form babbling brooks that wind their 
sparkling way through flowery meads, 
comes a note of gratitude for delivery 
from the coffee habit. 

“When my baby boy came to me 
five years ago, I began to drink Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, having a feeling 
that it would be better for him and 
me than the old kind of drug-laden 
coffee. I was not disappointed in it, 
for it enabled me, a small deltcate wo- 
man, to nurse a bouncing healthy ba- 
by 14 months. 

“T have since continued the use of 
Postum for I have grown fond of it, 
and have discovered to my joy that it 
has entirely relieved me of a bilious 
habit which used to prostrate me two 
or three times a year, causing much 
discomfort to my family and suffer- 
ing to myself, 

“My brother-in-law was cured ‘of 
chronic constipation by leaving off the 
old kind of coffee and using Postum., 
He has become even more fond of it 
than he was of the old coffee. 

“In fact the entire family, from the 
latest arrival (a 2-year-old- who al- 
ways calls for his ‘potie’ first thing 
in the morning) up to the head of the 
house, think there is no drink so good 
or so wholesome as Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


“The Road to 








Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for 
hard eS durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 
value. For general 
Hrf all-round service 


FARQUHAR 
ENGINES 


Write for Catalogue of 
‘ines, Boilers, Saw 

i and Thresbers. 
FRE 





Learn Why 
You Should 
Buy The 


MONARCH ‘MILL 


Tf you are interested it will pay you to 
our catalogue, and learn why a foment Mili te is fhe t beet 
per ven m to have. We explain every detail fully and we 
back it — up with ad guarantee that covers y 2 ng. 
n the interests better piling methods drop us @ 
at once for : copy. It's Free. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,P.0.Box 253 Muncy, Pa, 












Monarch Hydraulic 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; os sizes; also 







oy 
saw anill yo 
ers. Catalog tree. 


Benarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., New York 


$5 t0$20 AN ACRE 


is the price today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 
for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasses 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc. Gesmate the best in 
the world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. 
Values increasing. For free literature, write 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 
8t. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept. Be 


FREE FARM TELEPHONE [:,r.r8 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south, If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor te dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





School Boys’ Corn Contest. 





A WORTHY ENTERPRISE WELL SUPPORTED 


—INTERESTING RESULTS FROM TILE 
FIRST CONTEST—LIST OF THE PRIZE 


WINNERS—ACCOUNT OF METILODS—EN- 

COURAGEMENT FOR FUTURE CONTESTS. 

Last May American Agriculturist 
published an account of the consoli- 
dation of certain rural schools in New- 
ton County, Ga. P. C. Adams, one of 
the county commissioners, was active 
in this work and announced that lib- 
eral cash prizes would be awarded to 
school boys who grew and_ exhib- 
ited the best 2O ears of corn this 
all. American Agriculturist supple- 
mented these prizes with the Farmers’ 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture, the Book 
of Corn and a year’s subscription to 
the old reliable. In accordance with 
instructions from the board of educa- 
tion the following awards have been 
made: Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture to Tom Greer; one copy of the 
Book of Corn to each Oscar Owens 
and Albert Ogletree; and one year’s 
subscription to American Agriculturist 
to Henry Edwards. 

Quite a crowd of representative cit- 
izens of Newton county attended the 
little fair. Several products of the 
soil were exhibited, simply to add in- 
terest to the occasion. Enough was 
shown to justify the public spirited 
men to start a movement for a larger 
contest or a county fair next year. 
Congressman lL. F. Livingston made a 








CEORGE PLUNKETT FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
AND TIIS CORN. 

fine address to the school boys, compli- 
menting them on the work accom- 
plished and telling them to keep on 
as the future of the country depended 
on them. J. C. McAuliffe, representa- 
tive of American <Agriculturist, fol- 
lowed directing his remarks to cultiva- 
tion and fertilization and advising the 
promoters to get girls as well as boys 
interested, and the women as well as 
men. Dr Turner and Prof H. H. Stone 
of Emory College, and Messrs Everett, 
Paine and Hardman made splendid 
addresses. The occasion will be long 
remembered in Newton county. 

There were 32 exhibits of corn, show- 
ing 20 ears each, but two of the ex- 
hibits were not for the contest. The 
following are the prize winners giving 
the weight of each lot; George Plunk- 
ett, 29 pounds, 9 ounces; Tom Greer, 
27 pounds, 8 ounces; Paul and Walter 
Cowan, 25 pounds, 4 ounces; Oscar 
Owens, 24 pounds; Phonso Rogers and 
Marion Panie each 23 pounds, 9 ounces: 
Albert Ogletree and Henry Edwards 
each 22 pounds, 13 ounces. In accord- 
ance with its ee Agricul- 
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THE PRIZE WINNERS IN 


The bright looking school boys were 
growing contest conducted last season 
ing from left to right, as you look at 
(5th prize), Henry Edwards, 8th, 
Oscar Owens 4th, Phonso Rogers 6th, 
prize winners, Paul and Walter Cowan, 


turist has forwarded its supplementary 
prizes to the addresses furnished by 
the board’ of education of Newton 
county and is glad of the success that 
has been attained. We take pride in 
sending the news abroad and the ac- 
complishments of these school boys 
are known wherever English farm lit- 
erature is read. 
AN INCENTIVE TO BETTER WORK. 

A commendable act was that of a 
prominent banker of the county who 
gave. one gold dollur to the grower of 
the lightest lot of corn and urged all 
to enter the contest with a determined 
spirit next year. The success of this 
contest has served as an incentive 
to still greater activity on the part 
of Prof G. C. Adams, the county 
commissioner, who has already done 


an immense amount of work, aided 
by Profs Weber and Stone of Em- 
ory college. A movement jis now 


on foot to have local taxation for pro- 
longing the school term and an elec- 
tion has been called for December, 
when the people will be heard from in 
an unmistakable demand for progress 
and advancement. A uniform term 
of seven months is desired. The con- 
solidated school system is already in 
use and children are carried to and 
from the schools, 
HOW THE CORN WAS GROWN. 

T selected a piece of second-year bot- 
tom land, then took a two-horse plow 
and broke thoroughly. One month 
later broke same with one-horse plow, 
then laid off rows with a two-horse, 
middle breaker, making rows 5 feet 
apart. Used one load of barn yard 
manure, putting it in very thick in bot- 
tom of lay-off furrow and then took a 
4-inch scooter and subsoiled the land, 
mixing manure with the soil. Then 
put in a mixture of acid phosphate and 
cottonseed meal at the rate of 200 
pounds per acre, dropped corn 3 feet 
in drill and covered with a 2-inch 
rooter. I first plough with a 3-inch 
scooter, two furrows to the row, using 
a left hand wing, then gave a second 
plowing. I listed the middles with 
nowing turner and sided the corn with 
an 18-inch sweep or scrape. Ten days 
later laid by so plowing with 24-inch 
sweep. Did not replant or hoe the 
corn at all. This is the whole story 
of the way I won the first prize.— 
[George Plunkett. 

On May 29 I broke land and har- 
rowed. the ground until thoroughly 
pulverized. May 31, it was layed off in 
rows 4 feet apart and manured with 
stable manure and fertilizer. The corn 
was dropped in hills 3 feet apart in 
drill and’ covered by a small plow. 
June 12 I plowed it; giving three fur- 
rows to the row with a scooter and 
scrape. June 15 it was hoed and 
thinned to one and two stalks to the 
hill and June 26 it was plowed again 
as before. July 8 it was plowed with 
a turn plow with scrape attached hav- 
ing wing toward the corn so as to 
throw the dirt to the row. This corn 
was grown on bottom land. The vari- 
ety is large white cob. It won second 
place.—[Tom Greer. 

Our corn was grown on chocolate 
loam soil and medium poor, We 
turned and subsoiled the land April 
25 and the next day we laid off rows 5 





THE CORN CONTEST 


» the winners in the recent corn 
by the Newton county schools. Read- 
the picture they are Marion Paine 
George Plunkett Ist, Tom Geer 2d, 
and Abbie Ogletree 7th. The third 
were absent. 


feet apart, using stable manure liber- 
ally and fertilizer at the rate of 300 
pounds per acre. We planted in hills 
» feet apart and cultivated it rapidly 
by hoeing and harrowing. It was not 
plowed at all. We quit working it 
June 4+. Just before rain we scattered 
potash and nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 50 pounds per acre. The variety 
planted was Kelley’s choice. From 
two to three shoots grew to a stalk, 
but we pulled off all but one. This 
method secured for us the third prize. 
—fPaul and Walter Cowan. 

I broke my land close and deep, 
made my rows 8%. feet wide, put 35 
pounds of guano on one-fourth of an 
acre and planted the corn 3 feet in 
drill. This was done April 18. At the 
first plowing I put six furrows to a row 
with a small scooter plow and then 
hoed and replanted the corn. At the 
second plowing I put two furrows to 
the row with a sweep and the third 
plowing four furrows to the row and 
then hoed it thoroughly. There were 
one and two ears to a stalk. I won 
fourth prize.—[Oscar Owens. 





———__—_ > 
KENTUCKY, 
Ilickman Co—The county fair at 


Columbus this year was such a suc- 
cess that Hickman Co is to have a 
permanent fair assn. Although, ow- 
ing to bad weather, it was impossi- 
ble to carry out the program that had 
been arranged, still the gate receipts 
did exceedingly well and were suffi- 
cient to denote that a first-class county 
fair will pay. 

Crittenden Co—Corn harvest in full 
blast. Corn not as good as expected, 
but it is over an average yield. Win- 
ter wheat all seeded and looks fine. 
Cattle very poor sale at anything like 
good figures. Hogs $4.50 p 100 Ibs 
l w. Horses and mules selling at 
fancy figures. 


Potatoes all in and an 





extra good crop. Apple crop almost a 
failure. Tobacco cured up nicely and 
is bringing a good price. <A part of 
the crop has been sold. Hay crop was 
very good and a fair yield. Good 
farm hands receive a good price for 
labor on farm. 

Kenton Co—Seeding of small grain 
has been very slow owing to fall rain 
Corn is drying out slowly. Some farm 
ers still digging potatoes. Many po- 
tatoes being stored away. Prices hav. 
gone to 70c p bu. The county seems 
to be full of feed of all kinds, and 
livestock will go into winter in good 
shape. No new corn on market t» 
speak of yet. Tobacco crop is about 
double that of last year. Corn about 
v0e p bu, hay $10 to $14 pton. Young 
clover sown in oats damaged by grass- 
hoppers and chinch bugs. 


GEORGIA. 





All Georgia Crops—The picking of 
the last of the cotton crop is well ad- 
vanced, and the cowpea crop has als» 
been picked. Cotton farmers have 
practically solid out their entire cro» 
and receipts and sales are rapid] 
decreasing, compared with last year, 
despite the advances in price. Cow - 
pea crop very short; prices now, in 
the midst of the harvest season, range 
above $1 p bu. Syrup making in fu'l 
blast. On cane nlantations the price 
paid laborers are above those paid i 
the western corn belt. Crop gene 
ally reported above an average. Dig- 
ging and storing of sweet potatoe; 
about finished; fairly good yields th: 
rule. Pruning and cultivating of th> 
peach orchards being done. Corn har- 
vest over and planting of small grain 
in order. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





Beaufort Co—Biggest part of cotton 
crop harvested. .Yield in some case; 
more than expected. Sweet potat> 
crop unusually good. Complaints cf 
the tubers being too large. Fall cro» 
of Irish potatoes yielding fairly well 
where good start was obtained. Net 
many fall oats put in. Some farmer; 
still planting. Hay crop not extrt 
good. A lot of stacks are found to he 
damaged on the inside, when exam- 
ined. The bulk of the crop is being 
compressed inte bales. 


VIRGINIA. 








Loudoun Co—An assn of the farm- 
ers of Loudoun and Fairfax countie; 
has been organized at Herndon, known 
as the farmers’ assn, for the mutus! 
protection of its members, and the ad- 
vancement of agri interests. A. G. 
Hutchinson is pres. 

Joint Farmers’ Institute—The farm- 
ers of York and James City counti« 
will hold a joint farmers’ institute i: 











CORN GROWN BY GEORGIA SCHOOL BOYS ON EXHIBITION, 


The exhibition of corn grown by the school boys in the Newton county. 


Ga, contest was a surprise to many. 
opened the eyes of their sires. 


The 
The corn and other products shown above 


lads grew some products that 


were a credit to the county and highly complimentary to the boys who. grew 
them. For details see article in this issue. 
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prepared to fight it 

If a lantern was broken in your 
barn, could you check the blaze 
before the work of years went up 
in smoke? What you, and every 
farmer ought to have, is a powerful 
and efficient fire fighting apparatus, 
where you can put your hand on 
it instantly. You should have at 
least one Patrol Fire Extinguisher in 
every detached building on your farm, 
and on every floor of your farm home. 
It is easy to use, pow erful in action, 
sure in results. ‘There is no single 
fire-fighting apparatus so well adapted 
to the farmer's needs as the 


PATROL 


Fire Extinguisher 


Always ready—you simply turn it bot- 
tom up, and at once it 
throws an_ effective 
stream 50 feet. It will 
reach the roof,: or the 
chimney, and may be 
depended on to put out 
any incipient blaze,any- 
where. Made by the 
largest makers of fire 
apparatus in the world 
and endorsed by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


You Can FREE 
Get One 

by a little effort on your 
part. Write for our 


Special Offer to 
Farmers 


also our book “How to 
Fight Fire on the Farm.” 


CE 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting 
Apparatus in the world, 
General Office, 

182 Erie St., ELMIRA, N.Y. 
gp oe aA York, Rd Warren 
oston, 2 ashin; 
Baltimore, 1188 Calvert Building isi 
Chicago, 878 Wabash Ave. 














for advance 
information 
— be a oe din fi 


petitions for new Rural Free Delivery 
you know where new routes have ty he & 


=e | he Signal Box 


( Bates-Hawley Pat.) is the ISt box for Rural Deliv- 
ery. App: ro »ved by P. M. Gen'l and Dept. Largest, 
most durable; handiest for carrier and ow ner; cheapest 
in the long run. interested ? Write to-day for 
booklet, Tell your friends that We Want Agents. 
Liberal commissions, sample, circulars, etc. 
Signal Mail Box Company, 
609 Benton St. Joliet, Ill. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Williamsburg, Dec 5-7. An invitation 
to. participate in the exercises will be 
extended to the farmers of New Kent, 
Charles City, James City, Warwick 
and York counties. 


King George Co—The number of 
fruit trees in this county which have 
bloomed a second time this fall is re- 
markable. A pear tree has borne 
two crops of fruit this year, and now 
has the third crop of bloom on it. 
J. Ogle Billingsley, the enterprising 
young merchant of Jersey, this county, 
has butchered and sold 40-odd beef 
cattle, so far, this season. Mr Bil- 
lingsley is also engaged in the lumber 
busStness and has just bought a new 
steam engine and sawmill to be oper- 
ated at Jersey. 


MISSISS ‘PPI. 





Madison Co—Recent heavy rains 
have caused much damage to the cot- 
ton crop here. Ginning has been de- 
layed somewhat. On an average over 
100 bales a day are ginned. 


Grenada Co—A fowl assn is being 
organzied in Grenada. There are 12 
or 15 different breeders of fine chick- 
ens who will give a show some time 
in December. 


TENNESSEE. 


West Tennessee Institute—The an- 


nual farmers’ institute of the West 
Tenn farmers opened at Jackson Nov 
8. There were more than 1000 farm- 
ers in attendance at the opening 
meeting, which was called to order by 
Pres J. W. Rosamon of Gadsden. 
Several distinguished officials ‘were 
present from the agri depts of other 
states, as well as from the govt bu- 
reau of agri. State commissioner 
Ogilvie took an active part in the 
work. Dr J. H. Webber of the U S 
dept of agri gave an address on Red 
clover diseases, and there were nu- 
merous other interesting papers on 
agri topics by prominent authorities. 


FLORIDA. 





Pasco Co—Large shipments of egg 
plant are being made and some to- 
matoes, string beans, cucumbers, okra 
and peppers, as well as oranges, cum- 
quarts and grapefruits. Pasco is being 
well represented at the state fair at 
Tampa, now in progress. The com- 
missioners for the county have made 
a fine exhibit of its products and in- 
dustries, and the display has been ar- 
ranged in an artistic and attractive 
manner. 

Madison Co—Syrup-making is now 


in progress, and many gallons of syrup 
are being turned out each day. The 





weather has been fine, and syrup mak- 
ers are taking advantage of it, rush- 
ing the work as much as possible. 


St John Co—Farmers who grow po- 
tatoes are busy getting land ready for 
the winter crop of Irish potatoes. A 
larger acreage will be. planted this 
year than ever before, and growers 
are expecting a splendid season, 


ALABAMA. 


— 


Madison Co—A movement is afoot 
to organize a county fair assn, to 
hold an annual fair at Huntsville. 
Several prominent business men of 
Huntsville are interested ‘in’ the 
scheme, and it is not unlikely that 
the charter of the Piedmont driving 
club, which covers many special priv- 
ileges for racing and conducting a 
club and county fairs, will.be taken 
over by the new — 





Tobacco Moving Freely to Breaks. 





Thoughout Va and the Carolinas it 
is evident that tobacco prices are be- 
ing well maintained at a majority of 
the brakes. Complaint comes from 
some points that offerings do not in- 
clude enough good leaf but are run- 
ning too large to medium and lower 
grades. Apparently speculators are 
not as active as usual-in Va, the major 
part of the buying being confined to 
manufacturers and agents for the big 
exporters. Offerings at Richmond 
have proved unusually heavy so far 
this season. Quotations for good 
bright wrappers at that point range 
14 to 20c p Ib smokers 11 to 12c, good 
sun cured 8@12c, fired 8@l4c. At 
Petersburg general prices were for the 
most part 5@15c p lb, whereas the aver- 
age at South Boston was right close to 
9c. Those in touch with the Va situ- 
ation say indications point to breaks 
being fairly liberally sunplied with to- 
bacco for the coming six weeks. Farm- 
ers appear to be disposed to sell the 
new crop with fair freedom at cur- 
rent prices. 

Farther west, in the heavy leaf sec- 
tions, the situation shows few changes 
from conditions last outlined in these 
columns. In the Hopkinsville district 
of Ky the trust and other buyers have 
been operating in the country at a 
range of 7@12c p Ib for entire crops. 
For the most part the market appears 
to be hodilng its own with signs of 
strength here and there. Planters feel 
that the size of the crop this year is 
in favor of better prices, and are show- 
ing more or less independence. The 
recent determination of a body of to- 
bacco growers in Mason Co, Ky, who 
agreed to sign agreements not to grow 
leaf next year has occasioned much 
comment. While efforts of producers 
to limit excessive production by 
agreement are feasible and should 
be encouraged, it does not seem 
practicable for growers to utterly 
cease raising crops for the entire 
year. In the first place there are 
comparatively few farmers who can 
afford to do this, and in the next place 
it might have an unwholesome effect 
upon the general situation in burley 
tobacco. Far better to pursue a con- 
servative course in planting next 
spring than to try these erratic and 
visionary schemes toward wholesale 
giving up of production for the entire 
season. 

The govt has received bids from in- 
dependent manufacturers for furnish- 
ing the navy department with 150,000 
Ibs of plug tobacco. Seven houses 
completed in this, six from Va, and one 
N Y concern: prices ranged from 31@ 
39¢ p.lb. It is understood that the N 


Y outfit competing represented a Va. 


house. Specifications call for the de- 
livery of this navy contract tobacco !n 
three lots, the first delivery of 50,000 
Ibs for June 1, ’06, an equal quantity 
on July 1 and again on Aug 1 

Figures are available showing our 
foreign trade in tobacco during the 
month of Sept. Exports of manufac- 
tured leaf, stems and trimmings, for 
the month aggregated 37,970,000 Ibs, 
compared with 51,520,000 Ibs the same 
period last year. Total imports of all 
classes of leaf during Sept just passed 
agregated 2,114,000 Ibs, an increase of 
250,000 Ibs over the same month in ’O4. 


a> 
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Milch Goat Record Meeting—The 


second annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can milch goat record assn will be 
held Wednesday, Dec 20, at Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. A great many 
milch goats have been imported from 
foreign countries during the past year 
and questions of much importance to 
the industry will be discussed. A full 
attendance of members is desired. 
Fur further information address W. 
A. Shafor, secretary, Hamilton, O. 
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SLICKER 
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sew CLOTHING, 


It is +A of the best 
materials, in black or 


pom Fp magn = and sold y 


STICK we THE 


SIGN.OF THE FISH. 


TOWER SAN ADIAN, CO Linnea. Bost dhomaae wee. 


MIXED FARMING 
Wheat Raising 
Ranching 


Three great pursuits have cesta 
shown Sondertal results on the 




















WESTERN 
CANADA 


Magnificent Climate—Farmers p 
in their shirt sleeves in the mbagie 
November. 


“All are bound to be m 
pleased with the final results of the 
“a scason’s harvests.”—Extract. 


Xoal, wood, water, hay in abundance— 
a. \ churches, markets convenient. 


This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 


Apply for information to W. D.SCOTT, 
Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can.; or 


Canadian Government Agent, 818 House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
os taee, Santen, Bank Building, Syracuse, Be Yo 
ention this paper. 
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7 Can furnish cutters 
awl for $12.95 and up- 
4 ward, guaranteed 
ei ee tra 

ocally for . 
ARS SED. $15.00 more than our 
price. Worth saving, isn’t it? Send for 
Special Circular. Largest line ever shown, 
Lowest prices ever known on good work, 
Many styles built in our own factory. 
Bob-Sleds at $9.55. Write today. 


MONTGO ERY | WARD & co. 


OE A A Ee he TT 
9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
RUNS Bas¥ SAWS DOWS 

No 
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BY ONE MAN, with “he FOLDING SAWING bs 
saws down trees. Fosds like 2 pocket knife. Ly - any wed o 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more Le 4 
with it than 2 menia any other way, and doit easter. Send 
FREE illustrated ted catalog, showing latest IMPROVE 

end testimon!: t order 






als from thousands. Secures agencye 
FOLOING SAWING MACHING co., 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, Iilinele. 








The Painters’ Guide 


Ip acomplete treatise on House 


Finishing, Sign an "Letter Writing, Carriage 
Wagon ae and Striping. Prepares Mechanic, 
apprentice and all property owners who conteme. 
plate painting of any kind to produce the best results 
atthe least cost. Neatly bound. $1.00 each, pos' 


THE “PAINTERS GUIDE,” Box 218, 
Scranton, Pa. 


High guede material an 
has produced in the ne eeen 
a dence of pi merit thet 
gives the maxim of service 
and 6 ee. 

4 for free fence book C 


Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co. 











Cleveland, Ohio. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
‘ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








A KNODIG PITLESS SCALE | 


will keep you from being cheated in welg 


y buying 
asing d the scales will last —_ m5 ene The 
style. pit cates, ou don’t have to oe or wallapit. They sit able to) = gro he 


handy man them or move them. 
™ THE € FARMER'S. SCALE, ‘Special Lt, and 
Knodig will save you money. ‘Both mailed free. free. 


or oumne. pa saves their cost for the average farmer 
mynd r~ never cl 
| will not get 

rite for our 


& more accurate wei 
et and circular of 





ie costs just about halfas much as the old 
with ice, 

er. 
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16 
Hational Pitiess Scale Co.,2' 18 Wyendate Street, 


Paintmeg, . 
ing inside and outside work, both new and 
Papering, Decorating, Tinting, Graining, Hard W: 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
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Oats 


Corn 

1904 | 1905 | 1904 
50 |. 31 
60 } 35 | A 
67 | .72 | 88 |. 
49} | 6 32 |. 
49 31 ‘ 
HO 029 
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_ Wheat 

1905 ; 1904 
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1.22 





Cash or Spot 1905 
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Chicago... 
New York... 
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SteLouis... 
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Liverpool. . 











At Chicago, the wheat market has 
lacked particular animation, much of 
the time ruling dull, and this meant 
weakness. Wheat for Dec delivery 
sold off. to S5S%c vp bu, thence 
recovering a trifle, May down to Sc 
and July 844%c. New.wheat continued 
to move rapidly, public stocks increas- 
ing, and advices regarding the autumn 
sown grain now in the ground reason- 
ably favorable as to full acreage and 
condition. 

Corn was fairly active and nearly 
steady, some support shown because of 
weather conditions not the best in Mo 
and some other parts of the southwest 
and complaints of soft corn. In gener- 
al, however,’ the opinion is held that 
the latest- crop is a _ splendid one. 
Foreigners are taking moderate quan- 
tities of old corn, and showing some 
interest in the new crop, which will 
move in earnest in a few weeks. No 
2 corn in store was quotable around 
50@501,¢ p bu, and for Dec delivery 
46@461%4c¢ (new crop), May 46% @47c. 

Oats prices were held within nar- 
row range, market generally steady, 
cash business liberal on domestic ac- 
count, and a fair showing of exports. 
Standard in store 30c p bu, Dec 2914 
@30c, May 382@32\%c. 

Rye steady to dull, offerings 
small, in store about T2c p bu, 
free on board T8@74ce. Recent meager 
trading in May noted at T5'%4c. 

Rather more low grade barley has 
been coming forward, this giving buy- 
ers a slight advantage. Trade as a 
whole steady with healthy demand. 
Prices cover a wide range, poor to 
fair 38@42c p bu, medium to extra 
malting 45@55c. 

Clover seed was in 
prime $13.25 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, exporters are taking 
new corn at a range of about Ic p bu 
under old. Receipts of oats at this 
point are tending to run lighter but 
pressure in the west gave the local 
market a weaker tone. No 2 red 
wheat quoted at )4ce p bu. No 2 corn 
G0c in storage. Yellow Ole f o b, corn 
chops 85 


Wis 


~ » 
ast) 


small supply, 


23 p ton, corn meal 1.20@1.35 p 
100 Ibs, hominy 8.10@3.29 p bbl, mixed 
oats 85e p bu, white clipped 36% @38c, 
rye T5e, feeding barley 50c, malting 


0c, buckwheat 1.52 pn 10° Ibs. 


THE LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, the cattle market shows 
about’ the same general features as 
last noted in these columns. The in- 
quiry for beeves showing quality and 
hard finish was fairly steady, but the 
demand for fair to lower grades was 
dispirited. Exporters were pretty 
good -buyers of steers at a range of 
$4.75@5.35 p 100 lbs. Choice finished 
beeves‘commanded 6@6.40, fed west- 
erns 4@4.75, distillery steers 4.60@5.20. 

Except at brief periods the market 
for the stuff ruled somewhat slug- 
gish. Puyers took advantage of every 
opportunity to force down prices, and 
an average loss of about 10¢ p 109 
Ibs was noted. Choice fat cows quot- 
able at $3@3.50 p 100 lbs, fat heifers 
4@4.75, stags 2.75@4.25. bulls 1.75@ 
8.90, feeding bulls 2.50@2.80, stock cat- 
tle 2.25@3.50, feeding steers 3@4.25, 
fancy veals 6@6.50, common to fair 
4@5. 

The hog trade again evinced weak- 
ness and for the most part a lower 
range of values prevailed. The de- 
cline was not serious, yet sufficiently 
so to give a weak aspect to the gen- 
eral market. Receipts are running 
liberal. Choice selected packing and 
shipping hogs brought $4.90@5.15 p 
100 Ibs, rough heavy stock 4.25@4.50. 

The sheep trade was in fair shape. 
Offerings fairly plentiful, but there 
seemed to be a demand for every- 
thing put on sale. Good to prime 
lambs quotable at $7@7.65 p 100 Ibs, 


THE LATEST 


feeding lambs 5@6.40, fat wethers 5.25 
@6, fat yearlings 5.75@6.50, fat ewes 
4.50@5.85, feeding wethers 4.10@4.85, 
feeding ewes 3.50@4.30. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at wuich the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold im a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually securcu. 
Beans. 

Advices from Muskegon Co, Mich, 
tell of a good bean crop and an active 
market. Farmers securing $1.25 p bu 
for pea beans and 2 for red kidneys. 
In Genesee Co the new crop is real- 
izing 1.30@1.50. 

At New York, 
receipts, the market for 
vanced, quotations for choice reach- 
ing $2.00@3 p bu. Pea beans firm at 
L.75@1.80, red kidneys 2.75@2.80, yel- 
low eye'1LSU@1.85, 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, under grades of calves 
not particularly active. Choice. stock 
for sale at 11@111%4c¢ p Ib, butter- 
milk and grassers 4@613c. Pork moved 
only moderately well at T@8%c; 
small roasting pigs 10@12%c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, after a prolonged 
show of strength the market for evap 
apples has sagged somewhat; prime 
stock is now quoted at 8%@9c p Ib; 
dried apples 4@5%c, cores and skins 
$1.50@2 p 100 Ibs, chops 2.50@3. Evap 
raspberries 2tic p Ib, huckleberries 10 
@11%c, blackberries fc, cherries 14@ 
15e. 


stimulated by light 
marrows ad- 


Eggs. 

At New York, a good movement in 
choice offerings. Local eggs bring 355 
@3238c p doz, westerns 25@28c, refriger- 
ators 20@23c. 

At Chicago, 
eges have shoved 
Extras 25c p doz, 

At Boston. fine fresh eggs ready sale. 
Locals 38@40c p doz, westerns 22@28c, 
refrigerators 19@22c.. 

I'resh Fruits. 

At New York, pears showing qual- 
ity are good sale; Kieffers $1.50@3.50 
p bbl. Quinces steady at 1.50@3.75. 
Grapes slightly easier at 10@15c p 
shall bskt or 40@70 p ton. Cranber- 
ries in demand at well maintained 
prices. Choice late varieties 8@13 p 
bbl. 


fine fresh 
upward. 


prices for 
slightly 


Hay and Straw. 


The Ind bureau of statistics makes 
the value of that state’s "US hay crop 
to be $34,000,000. The timothy and 
clover yield was 3,929,000 tons against 
3,245,000 tons a year 

At New York, 
increase to a moderate extent but 
prices are holding their own. Prime 
timothy S5@S87c p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 
60@67 14¢, clover 60@62%c, packing 45 
@50e. Long rye straw 7T0@T75c, oat 
and wheat 45@50c. 

At Boston, situation unchanged with 
a very small proportion of the receipts 
grading choice. Best timothy firm at 
$16@17T p ton .clover mixed 12@13, 
swale 9@10, rye straw 14@15, oat 9@10. 

At Chicago, a fair to good demand 
exists with quotations as _ follows: 
Choice timothy $12@13.50 p ton, prai- 
rie 11@12, rve straw 7@8, wheat and 
oats 5@6. 


ago. 


receipts inclined to 


Mill Feeds.. 

Based on Boston rates the Listman 
Mill Co of Lacrossé, Wis, quotes Elmco 
bran at $18 p ton, standard middlings 
18.50, mixed feed 19, white middlings 
21.75, red dog 24.50. 

At New York, local mills reported 
an active trade last week. City bran 
brought $19@19.50 p ton, red dog 24, 
middlings 19.50@28, cottonseed meal 
28, linseed oil meal 31. 

Nuts. 

At New York, offerings of chestnuts 
irregular in quality; northern stock 
quoted at $4.50@6 p bu, southern 2@4, 
bull nuts 75¢@1.25, black walnuts do, 
hickory 2@2.75, pecans 8@10c p Ib, 
peanuts 5@6%c¢. 

Poultry. 

Advices from the Empire state re- 

port a good inquiry for turkeys in an- 





MARKETS 


ticipation of Thanksgiving. In Albany 
Co some farmers have sold turkeys re- 
cently at 1c p Ib. 

At New York, speculators have 
bought Turkeys: freely in anticipation 
of the holiday demand. Aside from 
this the general’ poultry market has 
shown little change. Spring chickens 
bring 10@1012c p Ib 1 w, fowls 10@ 
111,¢, roosters 614:c@714c, turkeys 14 
@14%2c, ducks W@S85c p pr, geese $1.25 
@1.75, pigeons 25@30c. Dressed tur- 
keys 14@18¢e,p 1b d w, broiling chick- 
ens 15@24c, native roasters 15@20c, 
western roasters 1)@12%c, milk fed 
13@1d5c, fowls 10@1l4c, ducks W@14c, 
geese 15@2Uc, squabs 1.74@4 p doz. 


Wool. 


At eastern markets the demand has 
not the same aggressiveness that it 
had a few weeks ago. Some activity 
noted in the range districts of the 
southwest. where fall wools are being 
signed at 21@22c p Ib. 

Vegetables. 

In some parts of N Y¥ state Danish 
seed’ cabbage is now selling at $12@14 
ptonfob. Dealers are inclined to be- 
lieve the total crop of the state will 
show up 25% less than that of ’04. In 
various districts T@10 p ton has been 
quoted for early cabbage. Some sta- 
tions report much activity in shipping 
cabbage the past few Weeks. 

The Tri-state packers assn estimates 
he canned tomato output of the U S 
for ’05 at not to exceed 60% of the 
pack of last year. 

At New York, cabbage holds firm 
with red stock fetching $22@25 p ton, 
white Danish $16@18, domestic $13@ 
16, brussels sprouts S@15e p qt. Sweet 
potatoes T5c@S2 p bbl beets Thc@$1 
p 100 behs, carrots $1@1.25 p bbl, cel- 
ery 25@50c p doz stalks, cukes HhOc@ 
$1 p doz or S2@3 p bskt. Cauliflower 


plants S1.50@3, 


lettuce 75c@$1.50 or 25@T5e p doz. 
Lima beans $1@2 p bskt, mushrooms 
40@60c p lb, okra $1@1.25 p bskt, pep- 
pers $1@1.75 p bbl, peas $1@3 p bbl 
bskt. Radishes 50@75c p bskt, string 
beans $1@1.50, spinach 7T5c@$1 p bbl, 
squash $1@1.50,.turnips 7T5c@$1, tema- 
toes 10@15c p Ib. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


markets 
higher 
Mich and Wis 


Atlantic 
20@25e¢ 


Potato prices at 
are T0@S5c p bu 
then Sept quotations li 
buyers are giving 55@6U0c for choice 
tubers. and some Mich dealers are 
offering to lay western tubers down at 
N b 4 for S$5c p” bu. Everybody 
Seems anxious to buy despite harden- 
ing prices. Farmers in York state 
have been getting 60@65c and are ask- 
ing more. In Me shippers give $1.50 
@1.45 p bbl. 

Advices from potato shipping sta- 
tions in Cayuga Co, N Y say sales were 
recently made at GUc p bufob. De- 
mand good. 


or 


Correspondents report a _ liberal 
movement of potatoes from Otsegu 
Co, N Y, quality proving very attrac- 
tive to buyers who are paying 6Uc p 
bu. 

Crowers are 
potatoes. Yield 
against 200 in ‘O04. 
to go to market 
Coos Co, N H. 

Potato crop good, early prices being 
from Ze to 25c p bu. A large advance 
is predicted between now and next 
spri:g. Hundreds of bus have been 
frozen in the ground. Diggers report 
1-3 to % of crop too much frosted tu 
pick up.— [Correspondent Emmons 
Co, N D. 

Puyers are now giving as high as Jie 
p bu for this sec- 
tion was about 50% of vise 


receiving (Oe p bu for 
here ran 175 bu pa 

About 40% of crop 
this fall.—[B. A. C., 


Crop in 


the yield of 


potatoes 





- ‘THE TEST OF TIME---FORTY YEARS SERVICE 


* armel, Clas, VE You 


a 


4b (arora me ae 
Saito? © ts a a 


Tr he 


Jones of Bing 
JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


Box326 F 


Forty years is a !ong time, isn’t it; and 
it Is exceedingly gratifying to me to re- 
ceive such a commendation as the above. 
it speaks volumes for the JONES Scale. it 
fs a testimonial of its durability and ac- 
curacy. Only the best of material'and most 
skilled workmanship could justify such a 
testimonial and the fact that the brother 
orders a JONES Scale shows that the price 
is satisfactory. Will you please let us cor- 
respond with you with the hope that 40 
years from now you will be able to give 
our successors as good a testimonial? 


address 


hamton, N'Y 








Hickorv. Nuts 
WANTED 


ANY QUANTITY 


HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, Fruits and Produce 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


GOLD WATCH fig FREE 
ING 
Guaranteed American Watch with gold-leid 
case beautifully engraved, and works war- 
“mm ranted by the manufacturers, who will 
Sas A repair any breaks fur one year. 
E-SNW\\ time-keeper. Hour, minute and gec- 
\ ond hands; Arabic dial; very thin. 
Given ABSOLUTELY Frere, and with it 
comes a handsome gold ba € 
which will wear for years. Simply sen 
us your name and address for only 2: 
Packages of BLUIN E tosell atl0c 
apackage. Every one will bu of you. 
Return our $2.40 fromthe sale and we wil! 
at once send youthe Gold Watch and Ring. We | — 
have given away over 2,500,000 premiums. 
| 985 Mill St., Concord on, Masa, = 























Too wet and blight prevalent.—[O. P. 
H., Genesee Co, N Y. 

During Oct potato shipments from 
Aroostook Co, Me, over the Bangor & 
Aroostook railroad were 937,800 bus. 
The crop movement to date aggregates 
1,641,600 bu a gain of 261,000 over the 
same period in ’04, 

Ruyers are giving 55c p bu for po- 
tatoes; about 2-3 of crop still being 
held by farmers. Potatoes properly 
sorted will likely prove fairly good 
keepers.—[Thos Cruice & Co, Oakland 
Co, Mich. 

At New York, foreign potatoes are 
now coming Market somewhat eas- 
jer with western tubers quoted at 2 2.25 
@2.50 p 180 lbs. Long Islands 2 »35@ 
20h, N J 2@2.25 p bbl. 

At Boston, supplies largely from Me. 
Choice tubers are selling at GO@73c p 
bu. 

At Chicago, generally the market is 
unchanged; possibly a shade easier. 
Fey Burbanks bring 70c p bu. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 


Since the somewhat detailed account 
of the general onion situation in these 
columns last week, conditions show few 
if any changes. The tendency of Atlan- 
tic markets seems to be weaker, this 
lue to fairly liberal offerings from N 
Is and N Y state. In the west those 
growers who have sound onions still 
on hand appear to manifest no anx- 
iety over the outlook. 

Leading onion dealers claim that a 
majority of Buckeye state onion crops 
they have handled so far showed a 
considerable falling off from early es- 


timates of yields. They are inclined 
to take a favorable view of winter 
prices and do not consider contracts 


made at H5@G5c as too high from the 
speculator’s standpoint. 
Vriting from Orange Co, N Y, R. W. 
Chamberlain says fully 75% of the ’05 
ion crop has been contracted. Prices 
have averaged 58c p bu; stock keep- 
ing well. 
Only 10% of the onion crop remains 
in growers’ hands. Onions generally 
all and about 5% runs to storage 
k. In many parts of the country 
was bad. Buyers have been giv- 
xr $1.25 p 100 Ibs for white onions 
11 for reds and yellows.—[W. T. G., 


kKkosciusko Co, Ind. 
At New York, market still irregular, 
choice grades steady sale and low qual- 


ity sluggish and easy. State and west- 
ern white onions $1.50@2.50 p bbl, yel- 
lows 1.50@2.75. Orange co reds 1.50@ 
2 p bag. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Winter apples 40% of a full crop. 
Fruit small and poor. Bulk stock has 

ld at $1.60 p bbl.—[G. H. C., Otse- 
£0 co, N Ee 

Winter apples 75% of a full crop; 
cuality excellent. Prices 1 p bu bx. 
Most growers are selling.—[B. H., 
Ote ro Co, Col. 





Our crop of winter apples only 15% 
of normal and quality defective. 
Growers receive $3 pv bbl for choice 
fruit—[I. F. Clark Co, O. 

The Apple crop in the Pajaro dis- 
trict will total 2,300,000 bxs this sea- 
son and fruit has met with a brisk 
demand. In addition to shipments 
we have put up 75,000 gals of cider 
and vinegar and 1,500,000 Ibs of dried 
apples.—[L. N. J., Watsonville, Cal. 

Reports from apple shipping towns 
of Pr: inklin Co, Mass, tell of sales at 
$2@3 p bbl for fine winter fruit. Cider 
operators have given 30@40c p bu for 
their grades, 

Writing from Hamburg, Germany, 
eur correspondent says: ‘Demand for 
American apples good but quality of 
offerings shows up slack. Baldwins 
ranged $3.25@5.50 p bbl, Greenings 3 
@4.50, Ben Davis 3.50@5.25.” 

The ’05 winter apple crop in this 
section has been sold to cold storage 
men at $2.25@8 p bbl f o b. There 
may be further slight advances in 
prices, but we think farmers would 
lo well to sell at current quotations.— 
{Birdseye & Son, Ontario Co, N Y. 

w riting American Agriculturist from 
Liverpool, Woodall &.Co say: Re- 


-brought less, while 


THE 


ceipts of American apples have not 
proved excessive and all fruit proving 
attractive in quality met with a good 
inquiry. Fey Newtown Pippins sold 
at $4.25@6 P bbl, Baldwins 2.25@4.50, 
Greenings 2.50@4.75. 

At New York, the market continues 
firm. Pippins command $2.50@3.75 p 
bbl, Talman Sweets 2.50@3.50, Snows 

2.50@4.25, Spitz 2.50@5, Kings 2.50@ 
5.25 , Spys 2.50@4.75, Baldwins 2.50@ 
3.75, Greenings 2.50@4.50, crabs 2@6, 
western fcy apples 2@4. 50 p bu bx. 

At Chicago, market firm. Choice 
Baldwins $3.25@4 p bbl. Kings 3.50@ 
4.25, snows 3.50@4.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 











New York Boston Chicago 
05... 24 24 22% 
"04. .25@25 14 24@24% 24 
°03..22@23 22%@23 21% 


At New York, no essential change 
although choice cmy may be a shade 
stronger. Fine grades ready sale; 
others slow. Extra emy 24c p Ib, state 
dairy .2214%,.@23c, renovated 19@20c, 
packing 16@17c. 

At Boston, considering the advanced 
season receipts are running large. 
Fine cmy quotable up to 24c p Ib. 
dairy 20@22c. 

At Chicago, the recent firmness is 
maintained although the movement is 
hardly so brisk as formerly noted. Ex- 
tra emy 22%4c p Ib, dairy 18@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, holders are still cour- 
ageous in their views on the future 
market. Choice fey cheddars com- 
mand 13% @ld4c p Ib, light skims 11@ 
11 4 Cc. 

At Boston, exports since May 1 total 
1,800,000 Ibs against 3,886,000 the same 
time last year. Fey Empire state twins 
bring 131414@13%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, trade fairly active and 
former quotations in vogie. Fine 
twins bring 18@13%c p Ib. 





ater danctet ihe 
Tobacco Netes. 





It is reported that a big N Y firm, 
Taussig & Co, has agreed to buy the 
shade grown tobacco produced in Tex 
under govt supervision at 40¢ p Ib. 
This leaf will be shipped to a central 
point and packed by the buyers. It 
would seem that with Tex shade grown 
tobacco selling so freely at 40c, buy- 
ers would fall all over themselves to 
secure Ct leaf produced under tent at 
50c or even better. 

TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—The tobacco crop is 
practically all cured in this section, 
and will begin to move as soon as good 
stripping weather occurs. Receipts 
during Oct were 216 hhd, sales 2500 
hhd. Generally it can be stated that 
the movement of the new crop is 
now inaugurated. The leaf was cut 
and cured about four weeks earlier 
than usual, and should be attractive 
to buyers. It is claimed that bids now 
being offered by the Italian regie are 
flattering, and will encourage liberal 
operations on the part of farmers next 
season. For the year ended Nov 1, 
05, receipts of tobacco here were 21,- 
300 hhd, sales 14,901 hhd, shipments 
25,800 hhd, and total stocks at the 
close were 5750 hhd, largely being held 
in the hands of sellers. Good lugs 
are quotable at $5.50@5.75 p 100 Ibs, 
med leaf 7.50@8.75. 

OHIO. 

General advices indicate that the 
past month saw much tobacco con- 
tracted along the Miami valley in this 
state. Some correspondents say the 
activity was most pronounced of any 
month for many years, and has re- 
corded a large volume of sales. Prices 
for the most part were at 8@10c p Ib 
through. Very poor crops of course 
some fancy leaf 
commanded more money. Growers 
believe the damage by pole burn not 
as large as at one time feared. The 
average returns for Zimmer seem,to be 
running close to Sc p Ib. Farmers 
at a late date were waiting for good 
stripping weather, so as to bring to- 
bacco down from the poles. Gener- 
ally there is a good feeling in this sec- 
tion regarding operations in planting 
next year. 


LATEST 


MARKETS 








HIGHEST HONORS ON 
CREAM SEPARATORS, 


Following in the footsteps of the Paris and St. Louis 
World’s Fairs which gave their GRAND PRIZES (very 
highest awards) EXCLUSIVELY to the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


the Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore., has granted the 
DE LAVAL machines the highest award there offered, or a 


GOLD MEDAL 


And as a further honor the DE LAVAL COMPANY 
was the only exhibitor receiving the distinction of being 
awarded all GOLD MEDALS on its entire exhibit. 

Thus thestamp of SUPERIORITY has once again been 
placed upon the DE LAVAL machines by the world’s most 
competent judges and experts, and another addition made 
to the long list of FIRST PRIZES and AWARDS which 
have invariably been granted them for twenty-five years. 

Verily is the DE LAVAL the WORLD’S GRAND 
PRIZE” CREAM SEPARATOR and the CHAMPION 
of the SEPARATOR field. 

Handsome new catalogue of separator facts and 
reasons free on request. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Rensoury & Cont, Bre. General Offices : MONTREAL. 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


#218 Fusert Sreeer, 75 & 77 Yor Srresr, 
NEW YORK. 


apg pment TORONTO. 
& 11 Drumm &r., 248 McDermor Av 
GAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 








MICHIGAN LANDS 


Are famous as producing the finest 


Fruit, Wheat and Potatoes 


Found in the World's Markets. 
There are thousands of acres awaiting the plow of the settler at 


Prices Ranging from $5.00 to $15.00 “er acre. 


For maps and particulars, address 


MICHIGAN COLONIZATION BUREAU, MANISTEE MICHIGAN, 


Skins, HORSE H D 17 
and CATTLE 

and all other kinds of URS 

bought for spotcash. 10 to 50% wal money 

for you t ~ rip yo at and — to us _— 


to sell at home. 2 TI for List, Market rapes and about our 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS? GUIDE 4'5' 


Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating al mals. 300 
Pages, cloth bound. All about trapping, kinds of Traps. oo s, Trape- 
Pers’ Secrets. Price $1.50. To Hide and Fur Shippers $1.00. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.(25 Minneapolle, Minn. 


























TOP MARKET PRICES | 


it 70u want Bw. Straw ,Fruits,Produce, Poultry, But- 
to bring Top Market Prices, send to- 

dar for our ‘iinstrated booklet, giving de tails, Refer- 
ences and Methods of Handling goods. Market quota 
tions,Stencils, Shipring ¢ ards—Sent FREE on request 
F. KEELER & CO 

104 Murray ‘Street. 


KNIGHT'S iirc inns sisiy Gn Segre 


IT COSTS tog! NOTHING ang 


Saw Millis ae n AAT 


end stationary sew 


The KNIGHT 


New York. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Lorraine’s Thanksgiving Stee. 
MABEL MARTIN. 


Dear Son Roland: We are sorry that 
we are compelled to recall! all invita- 
tions for Thanksgiving dinner. Our 
horse became frightened at an auto- 
mobile and your mother was thrown 
from the carriage, breaking her arm, 

We are glad it was no worse, but she 
is inconsolable about giving up the an- 
nual dinner 2nd knows of no one here- 
abouts who can cook it to her satis- 
faction. Love to Lorraine and your- 
self. 
affectionate 

Father. 

The receipt of this letter in the cozy 
city home of Roland Lee produced 
both surprise and disappointment. 
Lorraine Lee, the bride of a year, be- 
came very thoughtful after its perusal, 
realizing the keen sorrow of the rela- 
tives if not permitted to assemble in 
the old homestead as usual, and she 
also knew that her mother-in-law was 


Your 


fretting over her inability to prepare’ 


the bountiful dinner. Hilda the rosy 
cheeked ‘“‘help’’ could assist, but Mrs 
Lee, notable cook and housekeeper, al- 
lowed no one to relieve her of the re- 
sponsibility. 
Finally, after deep meditation, Lor- 
raine announced: “Let the family come 
as usual and we will celebrate in the 
good old-fashioned style. 
“But w ho will cook dinner,’ 
toland. 
ticular.” 


’ queried 
“You know mother is so par- 
The answer was a merry 
“I, said the cook, 

With my little book, 

1’ll get the dinner.” 

And then she disclosed her plans: 
“You know, Roland, your mother al- 
Ways prepares her mince-meat weeks 
ahead, and would think it a sin if she 
had no delicious fruit cake in readi- 
ness. Father Lee always has a prize 
turkey and plenty of chickens selected 
for that festive occasion, and Hilda 
ean help me nicely in a hundred ways. 
Thanks to cooking school lessons and 
my year’s experience in our home, Tf 
feel sure I can please even famous 
Mrs Robert Lee, your fastidious mo- 
ther.” 

And Roland remembering their own 
bountiful table and perfectly-cooked, 
daintily-served meals, said proudly: 
“You are the best and dearest little 
wife in the whole world, and your 
dinner will be a success from soup to 
dessert. ‘‘We'll show mother that city 
girls are the winners.” 

“If mother only will consent!” ex- 
claimed Roland—and consent she did, 
after reading a certain persuasive let- 
ter from her favorite son. 

Thus it “fell upon a day” 
before Thanksgiving, that a brown- 
haired, gray-eyed young woman at- 
tired in a tailor made gown appeared 
at the spacious Lee homestead. As 
she anticipated, Lorraine found every- 
thing in spotless order in that well- 
appointed household, with Hilda in 
charge, the silver-haired mistress be- 
ing an unwilling prisoner in an in- 
valid’s chair. 

Her menu was as follows 
Clear Soup Toast Fingers. 
Salted Peanuts Pickled Peaches 
Roast Young Turkey, Pecan and Sweet 
Potato Dressing: garnish of Celery 

Tips and Lemon Points. 
Cranberry Jelly 

Mashed Potato Palls with Giblet Gravy 

Royal Chicken Pie Stuffed Onions, 
White Sauce 
Salad in Cabbage Shell 
Squash Pie, Whipped 
Burning Mince Pie. 
Thanksgiving Cake 
American Cheese 
Sweet Cider 

The day before Thanksgiving was 
a bury one for Lorraine. She made her 
soup of four pounds of beef (one- 
fourth bone) which she covered with 
two quarts of cold water, seasoned 
with one and one-half teaspoons of 
salt, ten peppercorns, four cloves, one- 
fourth a sweet pepper, one and one- 
half teaspoons of sweet herbs (mar- 
joram, thyme, etc,) one bay leaf, one 


two, days 


Hot Cream 


Fruit 


Coffee 


THE DAY OF THANKS 


and one-half tablespoons each of car- 
rot, onion and celery. After long sim- 
mering, she strained it and set it away 
until the next day, when she removed 
the cake of fat formed on top, and 
clarified it by adding the beaten white 
of an egg and skimming carefully 
when it reached the boiling point. 
Lorraine knew that soup for a holiday 
feast should be merely refreshing and 
stimulating to the appetite. 'The toast- 
ed bread, cut in strips three inches 
long and an inch wide, served 
with the soup. 

The cranberry jelly 
molded in tiny cups 
cold water) ready to turn out on 
dainty little green glass dishes; the 
pie crust was mixed and set in a cold 
place; a large Hubbard squash was 
stewed and sifted, and the turkey pre- 
pared for filling. 

MAKING THE 


was 


was made and 
(first rinsed in 


CILICKEN PIE. . 

Early Thanksgiving forenoon 
Lorraine began operations for the 
chicken pie. Two plump hens were 
cut into joints, covered with cold 
water and stewed very slowly until 
tender. Then the meat was removed, 
and to the gravy was added a grated 
onion, a bay leaf, a stalk of celery, 
pepper and salt. These simmered to- 
gether for an hour and when the time 
arrived for baking, the chicken was 
neatly arranged in a large pudding 


on 


iday dish. Lorraine had no scruples 
in using the brandy. The heat evap- 
orates the liquid and the burning fluid 
is a novelty. 

The squash pies 

superior to those 
a Hubbard squash of fine grain and 
flavor having been chosen. For two 
squash pies, Lorraine took 2% cups 
sifted squash, 1 scant teaspoon salt, 
1 heaping cup granulated sugar, 12 
gratings of nutmeg. 1 scant half-tea- 
spoon cinnamon, 1 saltspoon ginger 
the grated zest of half an orange and 
half a lemon. These were mixed 
thoroughly. Next 2 cups milk was 
brought to a boil in a double boiler, in 
which was disso!ved a level teaspoon 
of butter, then poured overthe squash 
mixture, stirring hard and continu- 
ously. . When this was cooled to luke- 
warm, 3 well beaten eggs were added 
lightly, but mixed thoroughly, then 
the whole turned into deep pie tins 
lined with pastry, and baked 40 min- 
utes in a temperature suitable for bak- 
ing bread. Lorraine was careful to 
carry them to the oven without spill- 
ing the filling over the pastry over 
the natural level. 
In serving, a tablespoon of whipped 
and sweetened cream was placed on 
each piece, a dainty touch which en- 
hanced the effect, pleasing both the 
eye and the palate. 


pronounced 
pumpkin, 


were 
made of 





MY, DOESN’T HE LOOK GOOD! 


it was poured the highly 
and (omitting the un- 
crust) the top was covered with 
and baked to a delicate brown. 
OTIIER PIES. 

squash pies were 
made and proved delicious. Lorraine 
copied the recipe for Mrs Lee’s fam- 
ous mince-meat as follows: Three lbs 
uncooked steak, top of the round; 5 
Ibs pared and cored apples; 2 table- 
spuvad mace, 1 tablespoon salt, 1% pts 
molasses, ™% Ib citron, 6 oranges, 2 
tablespoons cinnamon, 1% Ibs kidney 
suet, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 Ib raisins, 
1 lb currants, 8 pts boiled cider, 1 lb 
sugar, 1 nutmeg, 2 lemons, syrup 
from sweet pickle jar, jelly and pre- 
serves ad libitum. 

Pass the meat, 
through the food 
other ingredients; 


dish, 
seasoned 
der 
pastry 


over 
fZravy 


The mince and 


suet and apples 
chopper, add the 
the raisins seeded, 
currants cleaned. and citron cut in 
thin slices. Use the grated rind and 
juice of the oranges and lemons. Mix 
thoroughly. Scald and store in fruit 
jars. Rake pies an hour in a moder- 
ate oven. 

In serving these pies, which were 
on round platters, each pie was quick- 
ly covered with brandy and lighted, 
and taken to the table to burn as a 
plum pudding does before it is served. 
This makes it seem more like a hol- 


The 
with 
mums, 
liant leaves 
man’s hat 


dining room was decorated 
white and yellow chrysanthe- 

and graceful vines with bril- 
and berries. A country- 
of sunburnt straw, lined 
with leaves, heaped with pears, rosy 
cheeked apples and grapes; formed the 
centerpice. Nuts in the half-opened 
burr, chrysanthemums and vines were 
arranged - careless'vy over the fruit. 
This centerpiece occasioned many 
compliments, the guests declaring it 
the very embodiment of,.the poetry of 
autumn. 

PRIZE STUFFING AND VEGETABLES. 

Back to the kitchen went the busy 
little cook and final operations began, 
with Hilda’s willing assistance. Veg- 
etables were prepared and cooked 
from these recipes: 

Pecan and Sweet Potato Stufling: 
Roil sweet potatoes with the skins on. 
When tender, peel, mash, and to each 
pint add 1 teaspoon salt, 3 
pepper, 2 tablespoons butter and 3 of 
sweet cream, 1 teaspoon sugar and 1 
cup pecan meats, chopped fine. Fill 
the turkey but do not stuff it too full. 
Lorraine was secretly proud of this 
fine dressing, knowing that it,won the 
first prize in a competition covering 
the entire United States, 

Mashed Potato Palls, Giblet Gravy: 
To each quart of highly seasoned 


shakes |} 





mashed potatoes add 2 tablespoons 


cream or milk and the stiffly beaten 
whites of 2 eggs; beat until light all 
through. Form into balls three inches 
in diameter, place in buttered baking 
pan, make a holiow in each, brush 
with white of egg and bake a golden 
brown.  Eoil giblets and neck of tur- 
key until tender, chop fine, place over 
fire with 1 tablespoon butter, add 1 
scant saltspoon salt, 4 shakes pepper, 
2 beaten egg yolks and stir 2 minutes 
over moderate heat. Serve potatoes 
in deep platter with one tablespoon 
of the sauce in each ball. 
Stuffed Onions: These are a 
ious holiday dish and are 
the plebeian onion when prepared 
thus: -arboil or steam ten large 
Spanish or other choice white onions 
about an hour. Remove from the fire 
and cut a circular from the top 
of each. Then hoilow out the center 
to form cups. Chop fine the onion 
that is removed. To this add % cup 
soft breadcrumbs, “ cup butter, % 
teaspoon salt, 6 shakes pepper and 
mix thoroughly. Put a spoonful of 
the mixture into each onion, and add 
3 or 4+ homegrown chestnuts that have 
been boiled tender (the brown cover- 
ing removed) and finish with the mix- 
ture, heaping themfull. Bake slowly 
1 hour, basting them with a teaspoon 
of butter in 2-3 cup hot water. Fif- 
teen minutes serving, sprinkle 


og 


delic- 
no longer 


niece 


before 
the top of each with buttered cracker 
crumbs and brown in the oven, Serve 
surrounded with white sauce, made of 
2 tablespoons eachibutter and flour, 1 
cup milk, % te: each salt and 
white pepper. In making this, Lor- 
raine used a silver fork and beat and 
stirred it over a moderate fire until 
there were no lumps. The guests had 
never before eaten onions so prepared 
and pronounced them delicious. 

The salad was purposely made very 
simple, but was served in a shell made 
[To Page 54} 
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FREE 


WITH $10 WORTH OF 


HIS handsome $10.00 Music Cabinet is 
one of many valuable Larkin Premiums 
which make appropriate presents, given 

free with your $10.00 selection of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts 
and other home needs, The average family uses 
$10.00 worth of these daily necessities in two 


months. Buying them direct from the manufac- 
turer will furnish your home without cost. 


THIS IS THE LARKIN IDEA. 





Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing gives you$20.00 
value for $10.00; no retail dealer can afford this, 
Larkin Products and Premiums are of highest 
quality. At end of 30 Days’ Trial, money refunded 
if any article is unsatisfactory. Over three mil- 
lion customers are being benefited in many ways 
that cannot be explained here. 


Write for new Premium List 58 


and Larkin Product Booklet. 
everybody. 


They interest 


Litthttt Coe 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








MOTION Is Busine MACHINES AND FILMS. 
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NT S WANTED greet Rats 
CrENaTaLTens 809F iibertSt.Phila.Pa. 


























SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
a butterfly of fashion, 


an invitation to an auto-nobile 
had exiended an 
Dayton's acceptance. sets 
an open ditch. 
gives up her musical career. 
the 
music, 
area 
well nigh forgotten in her old 
a great singer, 
sacr 
o sing in his place at the final concert before Nathalie sails fo 


CHAPTER 
rding returned to business. 
Nathalie’s wondrous 
;, as they floated out over the lis- 
congregation, 
as acceptable as 
easure add to the per- 
And he would 


ich the younger singer, provided he 
stiff-necked class that 


when Harding stopped at his el- 


n business matters, the acquaintance 


Harding broached 


“How do you know that I sing?” he 
ve | 
“T heard yoa this morning. 


“Why do you think I can do 


periment, but it is worth while to try. 














a choir position in the 


of satisfaction. “‘I’d like to try.” 


of the pleasure 
evening when 
roduced him to the choir of St Paul’s. 


others somewhat 
knowing of Harding’s plan, 


delightfully cor- 
il to the new-comer. 





me this opportunity,” Waveriey confid- 
ed to her nervously, “but it is not easy 


“We have great confidence 
Nathalie said, 


EVENINGS AT HOME . 





CHAPTERS, 


desires a brilliant money match for her niece, Nathalie, whose 


> most of her wonderful voice. Mrs. Dayton accepts 
run from Jimmy Tainter, wealthy and hair- 
invitation to Nathalie, but was fore- 
pace on the run home and as he 
The machine is wrecked and Nathahe 
A piano tuner a-ks her to train his 
sudden marriage of the g rl, but not before 

Nathalie finds that her singing gives delight 
and that she is very critical, She proves to 
age. Nathalie sings beneath her window the 
who, meeting her that night, compli- 
“ees his own pleasure by suegesting a new tenor 
Europe, 


a_ reckless 


VII 
kindly. ‘Your solo is short, and you 
will gain confidence before it comes, 
Are you familiar with the music?” 

“Yes, I have gung it in the Univer- 
sity choir,’’ Waverley said quietly. 
“T have attended church at St Paul’s 
ever since I came, and have tried to 
gain suggestions from Mr Harding’s 
singing. I adgmire him greatly,” he 
said, enthusiastically. 

Nathalie gave him a radiant smile. 
“We all do,” she said, softly. 

Waverley’s voice was uncertain in 
the opening notes; but, in some way, 
Nathalie conveyed her confidence in 
his ability and it steadied him. Day- 
ton, listening critically at tne organ, 
was surprised into anpproval. True, 
the new-comer had not the rare ex- 
pressiveness, the fine instinct for fin- 
ish, that made Harding’s singing such 
a delight, but his voice was full and 
clear, a true tenor, and, as the re- 
hearsal progressed he was astonished 
at the skill with which Waverley 
adapted his own to the other voices. 

“Good!"" murmured Nathalie 
pause. It was just before his solo 
and it gave him courage. Besides, he 
must justify Harding's confidence to 
these other singers. There was no 
necessity to trammel his voice, now, 
and it rose, sweet and sympathetic, 
vibrating through the dusky church, 
flanting out through the opened win- 
dows into the clear, September night. 

Harding leaned back until he could 
catch Dayton’s eye, for a moment for- 
getting other considerations in his 
satisfaction in his protege. The cu- 
rious compound of expression in Day- 
ton’s face brought all else back. With 
a pang, he suddenly realized that it 
would not be strange if some day, 
perhaps soon, it would be he who 
took Stowell’s place while the new- 
comer occupied his own. 

It was a bitter pill, but Harding was 
honest with himself, and too truly a 
gentleman to harbor resentment 
against a possible supplanter. 


his equipment the path to popular 
favor would be short. As the solo 
ended, it was evident that the feeling 
of the choir had undergone a change. 
Davton turned on his bench. 

“You would better retard 
point,” he suggested, leaning 
indicate the passage; and, 
further words, Waverley knew 
the choir-master was satisfied. 

Waverley gave Harding’s hand a 
pajnful grasp at the end of the re- 
hearsal. “I do appreciate your kind- 


at this 
over to 
without 
that 


ness in giving me this opportunity,” 
he said, earnestly. “T am sorry, 
though, that you should be hoarse 


just at this time. If vou will kindly 
suggest—” he added diffidently. 

“My dear fellow, it is unnecessary,” 
Harding said cordially. “Thank you 
for coming to the rescue.” 

Nathalie made no comment on the 
change until the following Sunday. 
Then, as Harding held the door of the 
choir gallery open for her, she looked 
at him shyly. “T shall miss your aid 
today,” she said; and that word over- 
balanced the regret that the day must 
needs bring to Harding. 


The month passed all too swiftly 


and with dismay Herding saw the 
day approaching when Nathalie would 





turn her face from the old friencs 
toward a new life, which would bring 
to her what had again become her 
heart’s desire. Without apology, he 
haunted the house during his leisure 
hours, watching the preparations, list- 
ening to Nathalie’s singing, storing up 
memories for a bleak future. 

“Is it good-bye?” asked Nathalie, 
trying to smile as he took her hand at 
parting on the last evening. 

“No,” ‘tre said. “I'll be at the 
wharf to see you off.” He turned 
abruptly and ran down the steps, but 
had not gone far when a man, in pass- 
ing, spoke his name and, ¢eurnfng, fell 
into step. 

“I’m glad I ran across you, Mr Har- 
ding,” Waverley said, eagerly. “I 
went to your house, but the maid said 
you were dining with the Daytons.”’ 

“Yes, I have just come from there.” 
Harding felt dull and averse to com- 


pany. He wondered what Waverley 
wanted now. 
“You were not at the warehouse 





sor 


[25] 





today?"" Waverley’s voice sounded 
eager. 
“No,” Harding answered briefly. 


“And you have not seen your uncle 
since morning?” 
“No.” Harding’s interest was awak- 


ening. 
“You do not know, then, that 
Spooner, who represents the firm in 


Paris, has died suddenly?” 
Harding turned toward him in swiit 


inquiry. “Yes?” Something was to 
follow. 
Waverley seemed to digress. ‘“Per- 


haps you know that my father and Mr 
Freenran tre old friends,” he said. 

“So my uncle has told me,” Harding 
said pleasantly, wondering what was 
coming. 

“On that account, probably, though 
he says he is satisfied with my work, 
and, perhaps because I am up in mod- 


ern languages, he has offerel me 
nooner’s place as soon ‘as I have 
learned a little more of the business.” 


[To Page 501] 
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Baking Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


Royal Baking Powder is indispensable 


to finest cookery and to the comfort 


and convenience of modern housekeep- 


ing. 
breads, cakes and 


Royal Baking Powder makes hot 


pastry wholesome. 


Perfectly leavens without fermentation. 
Qualities that are peculiar to it alone. 


There is no substitute for Royal 
Baking Powder where the best and 
most healthful food is required. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 








IF YOU USE HAND SAPOLIO 


you need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does 
its own perfect work. Other soaps chemically 
dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it. Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or 
by excess of alKali absorb the healthful secre- 
tions which they contain. 





AFTER A REFRESHING BATH 
with HAND SAPOLIO, every one of the 
2,381,248 healthily opened pores of your sKin will 
shout as through a trumpet, “For this relief, much 


thanks.” 


Five minutes with HAND SAPOLIO 


equals hours of so-called Health Exercises. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 











IN DAYS 


“A Poor Stove is Not Cheap at any Price" 
When it comes to equipment, all we can ask fs that you 
compare the elegant finish, and time saving adjuncts for 


which the 


STERLING> RANGE 


in mind to know for a certainty that the 
best is none too good for you, 

Both the lift plateand the lift hearth 
are held up by automatic catches; the top 
plate to insure even fire feeding is also ade 
mirable for broiling, while the hearth does 
not swing or slide into the room, This 


permits an extra large ash pan to catch all the 
ashes and aside from saving frequent emptying, 


does not let them 
gfate. 


heap up to burn out the 
Note how doors are removed from fire 


. box to slide grate out at will, as the grate is 
entirely independent of the fire brick for they rest on an independent brick frame 
of their own, and not on the grate frame as in most stoves. 

Look at the transparent double oven door, how the progress of baking or roasting 
may be watched through heavy mica without losing a particle of heat from the oven; and 


by pressing your foot on nickel lever the entire oven door swings open with ease, 
know the oven is large enough to bake sixteen 11/ 1b. loaves at one time. 


You 
A money and 


time saving range because every Sterling “‘bakes a barrel of flour with a hod of coal," and 


you may have seen our baking exhibits. 


See how all nickel parts lift right off for blacking the range, 

In fact, the unsurpassed cooking qualities of the Sterling come from several patented 
features which cannot be incorporated in any other stove, The beautiful exterior does 
not cover a single imperfection; there’s quality in every portion of the interior as well as 
the outside, and that’s why this range is named the Sterling, because it ‘‘has no equal”, 
Send for our booklet and become convinced that it really is the best range 
money can buy. Your dealer willtell youso, if he keeps them; and if 


he don’t, we'll tell you of one who does, 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 








Always insist on 


sath 


NOT MADE BY A LRU. 
Gens FROM YOUR OEM LE} -WEITE OS, 
Senu us your address 


Da and we will show you 
nt to make$3a = 





solutely sure; 
furnish the work and teach = oy hy you work i 
the locality whore at uve. Send us yous address and we will 


be th Tarrant profit 
apy Ar oden oer malty te at once, 
sidater HANUFACTURING CO, 





Box 1333 Detroit Mich, 








Angle | Lamp 


OUR PROPOSITION is to send you a light which, 


burning common kerosene (cr coal oil), is far 
more economical than tie crdinary old-fashioned lamp, yet 
so thoroughly satisfactory that such people as ex-President 
Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnecies, Peabodys, etc., 
who care but little about cost, use it in preference to ali 
other systems. 

We will send you any lamp listed in our catalog 25 on 
thirty days’ free trial, so that you may prove to your omn 
satisfaction that the new method of burning employed in 
this lamp makes common ke- osene the best, cheapest and 
most satisfa y ofall illumi 


Convenient as Gas or Electricity 


Safer and more reliable than Gets or mm go ig Lighted 
and extinguished like gas. May be turn r low 
without odor, Nosmoke, no danger. Filled while lighted 
and without moving. Requires filling but once or twice a 
week. It floods roum with its beautiful, soft, m-llow light 
that has no equal. Write for our Catalog25 and our 
proposition fora 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Do jt now—rightaway. It will tell you more facts about 
the How and Why of good light than you can learn in a 
“titetime's experience with poor meth 


The Angle Mfg. Co., 78-80 Murray St., New York. 




















PORTRAIT 16 PAGES 
CATALOG ™  & 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition 
of their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style 
has been much improved and many portraits 
of the most eminent scientists along the lines 
of agriculture and allied subjects have been 
added, including such authors as Thomas 
Shaw, W. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel 
W. Johnson, A. S. Fuller, L. H._ Bailey, 
Peter Hende-son, Patrick Barty, UL. M. Wil- 
cox, E. E. Rexford, C, L. Allen and Edward 
Eggleston, ve 

it contains a detailed description of the 
most recent and popular books covering every 
phase of apricultural and outdoor life, _pre- 
senting an unusual variety of available liter- 
ature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself. - This catalog 
is as essential to the progressive farmer's 
library as any other work of reference and 
will be sent to all applying for it. Inclose 
4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD Copeman, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, % 3 
Marquette Building, Miedo. inl. 























ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR FURNITURE 


bought the eutire $60,000,000 
st. ‘Lou's WORLD'S FAIR, and ‘offer 
you all the furniture therefrom, it 
is mostly new, representingexhibitors’ 
samples, furnishings of offices, bar- 
racks, hotels, foreign and statebuild- 
ings, etc. Extraordinary bar- 
gain bed, exactly like illustra- 
tion, heavy posts, handsome 
scroll work filling.* Five col- 
ors, Black, White, Blue,Green 
“sy or Red, Two sizes, fall an 
e three-quarter; complete with 
3 well braced spring 

and sple ndid cotton top mattress—all for 
Send for our 500-Page FICE Illustrated ‘Catalog No, F. 
A. 25 on material from World’s Fair, also Lamber, 
Plomving Material, Heating Apparatus, Roofing, Wire, 
Ilardware, Clothing, Furniture, Shoes, etc, Address 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th &iron Sts., Chicage 








Clima: out, Smokes, Sprays and “ Specifics” re- 
lieve only temporarily : they cannot cure. Our CUNSTITU- 
TIONAL treatment, founded 1£53, permanently eliminates 
the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay Fever, so that nothing 
back the old symptoms or attacks. Write for BOOK 
containing reports of ey ey cases that 
have STAYED CURED for years. Mailed Write 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





OF OLD 
A Pioneer Thanksgiving. 


{From Page 497] 
it was that Joan audaciously proposed 
to give a Thanksgiving dinner party. 
Darby was sympathetic but doubtful. 
“How can you, Joan?” he asked with 
an eloquent glance around hin. 

The cabin had a loft and two rooms 
beneath, one the tiniest of bed-rooms. 
The larger room in summer was din- 
ing-room and living-room, but in win- 
ter, when the lean-to was too cold to 
use, it had perforce to be kitchen as 
well. Joan was a wonderfully sensi- 
ble woman. “It is as good as anybody 
has,” she said _ stoutly. “There is 
plenty of room for the table, and peo- 
ple will be comfortable enough, which 
is the principal thing. I don’t mean 
to give up having good times just 
because I, live in a log cabin!” 

So she invited her nearest neighbors 
to the north and south, Mr and Mrs 
Martin and Mr and Mrs Graham and 
the two Graham children, and they 
all accepted with hearty pleasure, for 
the most modest of dinner parties was 
an unwonted festivity. ‘wo weeks 
before the great day, Darby was called 
to Chicago on business. Joan was de- 
lighted, for here was a chance to get 
all sorts of delicacies for her dinner. 

“Oh, Darby! you must bring me—” 
she began excitedly. 

But Darby interrupted her with a 
reminder that he was going horseback 
and could bring only a limited supply 


done beforehand in the preparation of 
dinner. To be sure, the turkey was 
sizzling fragrantly and the vegetables 
boiling unabashed in the kitchen cor- 
ner of the parlor, and the table was 
set in the dining-room corner, but 
what difference did that make to a 
young, happy host and hostess wh» 
knew that their guests would expect 
and could have offered nothing better” 
The Grahams arrived first in a great 
farm wagon, and were hardly in the 
house when the. Martins drove up. 
Joan saw them coming and her beam- 
ing face grew bewildered and then dis- 
mayed, for instead of two people, four 
were climbing down from the wagon, 
and the extra two were strangers! 
“My brother and his wife from New 
York,” Mr Martin introduced them 
genially. ‘“‘They are out here on their 
wedding trip. Came just last night, so 
we brought them along. I knew it 
would be all right.”’ 
Strangers, in all the 
wedding finery straight from the civ- 
ilized east, with its luxuries and re- 
finements! Joan thought of her own 
four-year-old “‘best’’ dress, of Darby's 
unfashionable Chicago clothes, of the 
rough cabin, and the kitchen corner 
of her dining-room. She looked de- 
spairingly at Darby and Darby looked 
back helplessly. Then Darby’s eyes 
began to twinkle and Joan herself 
laughed outright. 
“Well, it will be a 
them to see what 
She said gayly, and gave 


splendor of 


good chance for 
pioneering means,” 
them the most 














THE CABIN WHERE JOAN GAVE HER THANKSGIVING DINNER 


of sroceries. So after long deliber- 
ation and conference she reduced her 
wants to a possible number, just the 
things she “could not any way do with- 
out.”’ 

“Whatever else you get, you must 
get cheese,’”’ she said earnestly. “I’m 
tired ,to death of what I make myself. 
My mouth fairly waters for the real 
‘store’ kind. It will be nice for the 
dinner, too.” 

Darby gravely underlined the word 
“cheese” on the list she gave him, but. 
she repeated her instructions again 
and again, and the farewell message 
she called after him as he roce away 
eastward was, “‘Don’t forget my cheese, 
Darby!” 

At last, far across the prairie, she 
saw him coming, and ran to meet him. 
Her greeting itself was jumbled with 
demands for her cheese. “Joan. dear, 
I’m sorry—”’ Darby began reluctantly. 
“Darby! You didn't forget it?” 
gasped, 

“No, Joan, indeed I didn’t. There 
wasn’t a pound in Chicago. I tried 
at every shop,” Darby explained re- 
gretfully. 

Poor Joan! Bereft at once of cheese 
and hope of cheese! It was a cruel 
disappointment, but there was nothing 
to be done. Pleinly she must solace 
herself with the homemade article and 
offer that or none to her guests. 

Thanksgiving Dey came in all the 
glory of Indian summer, and every- 
thing had been done that could be 


Joan . 


welcomes as she led them 

Then while she chat- 
she “took up” the tur- 
the gravy and mashed 
the potatoes in full view of her guests, 
and when everything was ready. she 
put the dishes on the table and invited 
her friendly audience to “Walk out 
into the dining-room.” 

The bride’s eyes opened wide in as- 
tonishment as she surveyed the table, 
for it was set with linen and china 
that would have graced the daintiest 
eastern home. 

Joan smiled at 


cordial of 
into the cabin. 
ted and joked, 
key and made 


her apologetically. 
“We could brirg only a few things 
with us,”’ she whispered, “but I couldn’t 
leave these and my books behind.” 

The dinner itself was one that no 
woman need have been ashamed of. 
There was wild turkey and venison, 
and potatoes and squash and onions, 
and the best of bread and butter and 
delicious wild plum jelly. Then there 
was pumpkin pie and mince pie, and 
hazel nuts and butternuts and black 
walnuts with raisins, and coffee. But 
there was no cheese. 

When Darby told the story of his 
unavailing search for it and his dread 
of coming home to Joan without it, 
every»ody laughed and sympathized 
except the bride, , 

“Really and truly no cheese in Chi- 
cago?” she asked incredulously. 

“Really and truly,’’ Darby assured 
her, and she had a new instance of the 
horrors of pioneering to put in her 
next letter home. 
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A Reason for Thanksgiving. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 





Not for the gladness of some 


rare, 
new gift, 
Brought to our homes by Time’s 


too generous hand; 
Need we, alone, our thoughts and 
voices lift, 
From every altar in 
watched land. 


our God- 


But for the common things that crowd 
our ways; 
For these, our bins of grain, wide- 
built, and filled, 
And those ripe fruits, 
our autumn days, 
Richness of amber, and of purple, 
spilled. 


that, through 


But, most of all, for love of friends 
and home; 

For nearness, that swift mails and 
steel have brought, 
Binding the paths between the 

that roam, 
those that but familiar ways 
have sought, 


feet 


And 


Keeping, in memory, the old-time 
years, 
When “leaving home” meant sever- 
ing of all ties. 
Let us, to-day, give 
smiles, that tears, 
May find swift sympathy neath far- 
off skies. 


thanks’ that 


- 
—_ 


Well Arranged China Closet. 


BY LEE JEFFERSON. 








The accompanying cut of a china 
closet is presented as one of the most 
convenient arrangements that can be 
devised. The whole closet may have 
a door or a curtain to shut it in from 
the outside, but probably the most at- 
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HANDY CHINA CLOSET. 


tractive and convenient plan would be 
a dainty curtain sliding on a brass 
rod and covering only the fronts of 
the open shelves. The top shelf has 
glass doors to shut it in, since on this 
shelf are placed the dishes least com- 
monly used. 

Unless shut away from the dust they 
must be washed from time to time, 
even if not used. The open shelves 
have different hights to accommodate 
ail sizes and shapes of dishes. The 
two small drawers are lined and are 
for table silver, napkins in their rings, 
etc. The large drawers contain laun- 
dered table linen. 

If the whole opens into the kitchen 
on one side and into the dining room 
on the other, with drawers pulling 
both ways, it will be found still more 
convenient, since the dishes can be 
washed in the kitchen, placed upon 
the shelves, and, when needed, taken 
out upon the dining room side for use 
upon the table. 

“If it is true,” remarked the man 
of wit, “that a door is not a door 
when it is ajar, then I wonder if the 
door jamb is contained in that jar.” 





MOTHERS AND 
When Helping Mother. 


ALICE A. SMITH. 





Because you are at work in the kitch- 
en, it is not necessary to be slovenly 
in appearance. A bright, tidy girl is 
a pleasure to look at anywhere. A 
dress of washable gocds, as prettily 
made as you please, but without fur- 
belows to hold dust and get in the 
way, is the proper thing to wear 
around food. It should be easy fit- 
ting, especially about the neck and 
sleeves. Elbow sleeves may be worn, 
but we should learn to work so neatly 
that we would not soil white cuffs. 

Wear a white apron if possible, and 
have it made with a pocket. You 
will then have a fitting place for your 
handkerchief, and the effort to keep 
the apron spotless will develop neat- 
ness. 

Be careful not to waste materials. 
Every speck of food has cost money, 
which in its turn has cost somebody 
labor. An occasional accident may 
happen, but let it be your pride to do 
everything so carefully that these will 
occur very rarely. 

By all means you should clean up 
after your work. The proper care of 
utensils is quite as important as the 
cooking itself. If they are not clean; 
the food cooked in them cannot be 
clean or palatable. Be sure to leave 
the kitchen even cleaner than you 
found it. 

Provide yourself with a _ holder. 
This may be made of towelling or 
ticking, and shaped like an iron holder, 
with a double tape long enough to 
hang from your belt; or it may be a 
large coarse towel which is used for 
no other purpose. 

Find a cup holding as near one half 
pint as possible, and keep this for your 
measuring cup. If you measure flour 
in a cup of one size and milk and but- 
ter in angther, you cannot expect suc- 
cess with your recipes. A cupful of 
anything, means the cup even full to 
the brim. Flour is sifted before meas- 
uring, filled into the cup with the 
spoon and then levelled off with a 
knife even with the edge of the cup. 





Packing Sausage In Lard—Sausage 
can be packed in lard so it will be air- 
tight and will keep as fresh as when 
first put up until May. The sausage 
should be made into tight cakes, each 
cake pressed firmly together, then 
fried in lard until well done but not 
hard. After they have drained pack 
in flat stone jars, gallon jars are best. 
Pack in layers, and when full place 
small plate over top and put on 





weight, then pour strained, melted 
lard over it until full. Set away to 
cool and if any air holes appear use 
more fresh lard. There should be a 
special shelf in the meat house for the 
sausage jars which should be well cov- 
ered as both rats and mice are apt to 
make trouble. When using sausage 
take out what is needed and reseal 
jars with hot lard each time. Always 
keep jars in a dry cool place.—[Lau- 
ra Jones. 





A New Catsup—tThis catsup can be 


made at any season by using canned 
tomatoes and evaporated apples. The 
apples must be stewed and put through 
a colander before measuring. The 
tomatoes must be strained and the 
onions stewed soft and mashed fine. 
Put all the ingredients into a large 
kettle or dish pan and stir all the time 
for an hour after a boiling point is 
reached. The ingredients are 1 qt to- 
matoes, 3 qts sour apples, 1 cup 
chopped onions, 1% pts each of brown 
sugar and vinegar, 5 tablespoons salt, 
8 tablespoons pepper, 2 tablespoons 
mustard, 1 tablespoon each cloves and 
cinnamon, % teaspoon red pepper.— 
{Mrs H. L. Miller. 


Motherhood — Memory takes me 
back to earlier days when a Christian 
mother took her children into an up- 
per room to pray for an intemperate 
father. And such prayers! She al- 
ways saw only the best in everyone. 
The child of loving and devoted par- 
ents, who by their industry had laid 
by a comfortable sum for old age, she 
married the son of a rich man whose 
father, to accumulate wealth, departed 
from the faith of his fathers to make 
the accursed thing that ruined his own 
son, one of the. brightest and most 
generous of young men. As time went 
on a large family was the result of 





DAUGHTERS 





If your rugs are dirty, DIRTY through 
and through, send them to a cleaner, 
But if they are only dull from dust 
and soot settling upon the surface, 


use Ivory Soap. 
look like new: 


It will make them 


DIRECTIONS.—First, thoroughly sweep, or better still, neat and 


shake the rug until all dust is removed. 


Make a stiff lather of 


Ivory Soap and warm water (one-half cake of Ivory will make a 


bucket of lather) and scrub the rug with this lather. 
Do not use much water. 


' clean, damp sponge. 


Wipe with 2 


Ivory Soap 
994460 Per Cent. Pure 























this marriage, many dying in infancy. 
It is not likely that she wanted the 
cares and trials of a large family un- 
der adverse circumstances, but rather 
than do wrong she accepted her lot 
patiently. ‘The mother’s prayer was 
answered and the father found his 
God but not until her death as well as 
her life was needed to complete the 
sacrifice. The mother of children 
needs a happy home with plenty of 
help. Banish intemperance and we 
shall have children better born. Wo- 
man was to be a help-meet, not a bur- 
den-bearer. Give the mother a chance 
and we shall see a superior race, but 
she must govern her life by God’s laws 
if she would receive his blessings.— 
[A Mother. 





Fruit Crowns—Sift together 2 cups 
flour with 2 level teaspoons baking 
powder and a little salt. Rub in 2 
level tablespoons of butter and mix 
with cold milk to make a soft dough 
that can be rolled out. Roll out \% 
inch thick and cut in 4 inch squares. 
Fold over each corner toward the cen- 
ter and fill in the little slits with any 
kind of rich preserve with the juice 
left out. Quinces sliced fine are de- 
licious for this purpose, as are candied 
cherries and raisins minced together, 
fruit jams or butters, and in the win- 
ter time we use mince meat. These 
“fruit crowns” make good luncheon 
or picnic dainties. Before baking they 
are brushed over with the beaten 
white of an ege.—[T. C. Cummings. 


The only bad habit that can ever 
give you pleasure is the one that you 
positively refuse to take with you in- 
to the new year. As an unwelcome 
guest. gives joy to the household by 
his departure, so is it with the depart- 
ing bad habit.—[E. W. 
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PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 
Assistant Agronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practical) 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
hot been magiected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn ely upon the reports and bulletins 
furrfished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 

upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varieties, planting, culti- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop-| 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
storing, production, transportation and mar- 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, the life history and methods o contresang 
many of the diseases and insects which 
potatoes are given. 

The book is well fMlustrated by photographe 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
expressly for this book by the author. Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever — 

Illustrated, inches, pages, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


price, pos 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Mi. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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A PURITAN THANKSGIVING. 





Not for mere food and successful 
crops did those sturdy Puritan fore- 
fathers give thanks, but for life itself. 
So as they returned from the simple 
service ot the day of thanks, which 
has since become a national holiday, 
it was with gun on shoulder while 
wife or sweetheart clung to the free 
arm. Pity ‘tis that so little of the 
reverent thankful spirit of these he- 
roic days has come down to this day 
and generation. 





The Ascent of Parnassus, 


{From Page 501] 

was silent a moment—the 
news was so unexpected. In that 
moment it seemed as if to Waverley 
fell all the gifts of the gods. Then 
he recovered himself. “It is a grent 
opportunity;” Iris voice was not quite 
natural. “I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you,’ Waverley answered, 
cheerfully. “But I have declined the 
honor.” 

“Declined!” Harding's surprise ws 
unbounded. “But think, man, of the 
opportunity.” It seemed incredible 
that one could be so blind to his ad- 
vantages. 


Harding 


“T have thought it all over,”’ Wav- 


erley said, calmly, “but I felt I wou'd 
rather stay on this side. You have 
given me a foothold musically and— 
oh, well, there are other reasons. I 
have just come from your uncle. and 
was looking for you. Possibly you 
will not like it, but I suggested to Mr 
Freeman that perhaps you would 
wish to go.” 

Harding was silent for what seemed 
a long time, and Waverley tramped 
along beside him, wondering uncom- 
fortably if he had blundered inexcus- 
ably. 

“What did my 
Harding, at length. 
odd thrill in his voice 

“I fancy it was a new idea to him,” 
Waverley answered, glad to have tne 
silence broken. ‘‘He asked me if I 
had reason to think you would like to 
go, but of course I could nvt know 
that. I only felt that, if you should 
care to take it, I'd like to put it in 
your way. Of course, it is a small 
matter beside what will eventually 
come to you,” he ended, diffidently. 

A small matter! Harding looked 
at his companion wonderingly, then 
smiled at his own surprise. ‘Well, he 
was glad he had not worn his heart 
upon his sleeve. 

“Thank you, 


or 


uncle say? 
There 


asked 
Was an 


, 


sald, 
ob- 


Waverley,” he 
earnestly. “If my uncle has Mo 
jection, I will be very glad of. the 
opportunity. Won't you tome in?’ 
for they were at the foct of his steps. 
“Then good-night.” And this time it 
was Waverley’s hand that tingled. 

Mr Freeman looked up keenly as 
Harding entered the library. All the 
weariness, the signs of depression, 
that had secretly disturbed him in his 
nephew, had disappeared. “You have 
seen Waverley?” he asked, but felt 
the question needless. “You would 


SOMETHING 


like to take Spooner’s place for a year 
or two?” 

The eyes of the two men met 
searchingly. ‘‘Not if you would pre- 
fer to keep me here,” Harding said, 
quietly. “Your wishes stand -nrst 
with me, sir.’”’ 

The elder man’s eyes softened. “I 
know it, I know it, Victor,” he said. 
“But I am not sure it wouldn’t be a 
good thing for you to understand our 
foreign trade. You will be better fit- 
ted to take your place later.” He 
was watching his nephew closely and 
reading unconcenlable signs. “I bee 
lieve one of your friends, Miss Sew- 
ard, is soon to go to Paris, is she not? 
That would make the change still 
more pleasant.” There was a sub- 
dued twinkle in his eye. 

“It would,’ Harding said, frankly; 
and the elder felt asudden glow at the 
expression in his eyes. 

Victor Harding sprang up the Day- 
tons’ steps the next morning only to 
be told that those he sought had left 
the house twenty minutes _ before. 
Hurrying to the corner, he looked 
doubtfully at the electric cars, then 
his brightened and he hailed a 
passing cab. 

“Double your. fare if you make 
Dominion wharf. in good time,” he 
promised cabby; then sat on the edge 
of the seat in his impatience, while 
the vehicle rattled and bounced, 
rounded corners on slipping wheels, 
and avoided collisions by incredibly 
small margins. 

Harding .alternately strained his 
eyes for signs of their rapid progress, 
or solicitously guarded his box of 
splendid roses on his knees. At 
length the smell of the wharves re- 
assured him and, with a final jolt, the 
cab stopped. 

Leaving cabby to wonder at his mue 
nificence, he pinged throuwgh the 
shifting throng and worked his way 
to the.gang-plank. “Only ten min- 
utes, sir,” cautioned an official, as he 
hurried up the incline. Ten minutes! 
And he must find Nathalie among 
those changing groups of travelers 
and parting friends! But fortune 
favored him, for just then he caught 
a glimpse of Dayton’s tall figure, as 
he roamed about in search of Nath- 
alie’s steamer chair. 

“Where is your cousin?” 
abruptly. 

“Well, Harding, 
you up!” Dayton 
find Nathalie with 


eves 


he asked, 


we had about given 
ejaculated. ‘You'll 
the Carletons, she 
crosses with them. She must be just 
above us. Mother has just gone 
ashore with the Durants.” 

Herding did not wait for further 
words, but hurried to the upper deck. 
Yes, there she wus! She had already 
seen him and waved her hand. More 
precious moments were wasted by her 
chattering companions, then Dayton 
returned. 

“Time’s about up,’’ he warned Har- 
ding, then turned to speak to the 
Carletons, giving his friend his op- 
portunity. 

Nathalie summoned a rather uncer- 
tain smile. At this moment, her cher- 
ished dream seemed a woeful mistake; 
nothing was to be compared with the 
privilege of staying at home. 

Harding ‘took her hand in both of 
his, heedless of spectators. “IT can’t 
explain now,” he said, huskily, “but if 
I should come to Paris on business for 
a year or two, would you be glad to 
see me?” 

Nathalie grew pale and 
widened. “I would be glad 
frankly. 

“T do not mean 
and his voice trembled. 
understand, Nathalie? 
as glad to see me as I 
come? No—that is not 

She looked at him with a 
radiance in her eves. “I will 
glad,”” she murmured. 

“All ashore!” shouted a 
voice. Dayton turned to his 
there was no time for further words. 
As the two young men reached the 
wharf, the gang-plang was raised and, 
in another moment, a strip of turbu- 
lent water widened between ship and 
pier. 

Harding looked up at the slender 
figure on the upper deck, and bared 
his head. And to Nathalie, although 
her eyes were wet, her dream was 
once more glorious, 


[The End] 


her 
she said 


eyes 


ordinarily glad;” 
“Don’t you 
Will you be 
shall be to 
possible!” 
sudden 
be as 


warning 
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Valuable Book 








EYE DISEASES | 
CURED WITHOUT SURGERY j 
OREN ONEFAL MB. 


It contains 125 illustrations. 


eye diseases. 
cialist. 


make the eyes strong, healthy and beautiful. 


cise, and tells what effect wrong living has 
the eyes. 


homes at small expense. 


the writers. 





is cloth bound—zotten up in the highest style 
of the printers’ art—not a pamphlet nor circular, 


Gives descriptions and symptoms of various 


Tells many interesting things learned during 
my twenty-six years’ of practice as an eye spe- 


Contains valuable advice about the care of 
the eyes—from infancy to old age—and how to 


Has valuable advice about diet, bath, exer- 
Tells how I have been able to save thousands 
from total blindness, treating them in their own 


The book contains one hundred letters from 
people who have been cured, with pictures of 


I want to place a copy in the hands 
of every afflicted person who is in- 
terested enough to write for it. 


I AM celebrating the twenty-sixth 

year of my practice as a specialist 

by publishing this valuable cloth 
bound book. 

It is und vubtedly the finest eye book 
ever published for free distribution. 

No matter who you are, or what 

your station in life, you will appreci 
ate this book. 

It will a valuable addition 
to any library, and is of inestimable 
value to those who have eye troubles. 

If your eyes only need some simple 
treatment and advice, you will find it 
in the book, 


make 


This edition détuxe is limited, and 
those who want a copy should get in 
their order early, before the supply 
is exhausted. 


eer ee 


| HOW TO GET IT. | 


Simply write me a description of 
your own Case, or that of any mem- 
ber of your family who may have eye 
- troubles, I will send you a copy of 
my book and give you my best ad- 
vice free of expense 








on 


Address 


DR. OREN ONEAL, Suite 178 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Lorraine’s Thanksgiving Dinner. 


’ [From Page 50] 

of a handsome head of cabbage, the 
center removed and shredded. To 
the latter, just before using was added 
the yolks of 3 eggs, 4% teaspoon mus- 
tard mixed for the table, 2 tablespoons 
sugar and 4 teaspoon salt. Next was 
added 2 tablespoons. butter, then, 
gradually, five tablespoons hot vinegar, 
the whole stirred and cooked over 
hot water until thick and smooth, 
then mixed with the finely shredded 
cabbage. The salad was served with 
the meat course in this particular 
case. It is very appetizing and an 
excellent recipe. 

Sweet cider and black coffee were 
served throughout the dinner, coffee 
taken clear being an aid to digestion. 

As one course succeeded another, 
each one perfect and daintily served, 
many compliments were bestowed 
upon the pretty cook. Mrs Lee, whose 
dinner was served on a small table 
beside her invalid chair, was a proud 
and happy hostess, and when all was 
concluded and an opportunity came, 
Mrs Lee the elder called Mrs Lee the 
younger to her side, and fondly kissed 
her, saying: “I am proud of my only 
daughter, Lorraine, and am grateful 
to her for this thankful Thanksgiv- 
ing.”’ 

What Roland said when they were 
alone is not recorded, but presumably 
it was entirely satisfactory. bd 

—_———___ > ————_—_ 

Is your sin the strongest thing on 
earth? Then conquer it, and your will 
power will be the strongest thing on 
earth.—[E. W. 
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Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 


Mere are a few reasons why you want Tia 
Fovn-Track News on the reading table in your 
home. Look them over, think them over—then 
# nd fora sampie copy and see if you don't think 
Tue Four Tract News is worth $1.00 a year to 
yourself and family. 7 

its scope is confined to no geographical section; 
the world i 1ts field. 

It Instructs. 

It entertains. 

It's different. 

It isa universal favorite. 

Itis always and forever np-to-dats 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 


There fs much fn every sssue of eaucational 
value to every reader. 

It {a entertaining to the father and mother as 
well as to the children. 


It ia eloquent with bright, valuable 


brief, 
articles and superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, 81.00 a Year ; 
Foreign Countries, at News-stands, 
10 Cents a Copy. 


81.50; 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and 
two references to 


GrorGe H. Dantes, Publisher, 
Room No. 3 A, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
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HOLIDAY HELPS 





Making Blotters. 


BY LEE JEFFERSON. 





One sees in the stationery stores 
dainty little blotters of various 
, shapes that are 
most attractive 
to use as gifts. 
Two of the 
shapes are 
shown here 
and a_  descrip- 
tion that will en- 
able one to make 
them at home, 
for the construc- 
tion is not at all 
gu the boy who is handy with 
tools, 

First take the little roller blotter. 
The various parts are shown in the 
cut immediately below. For the solid 
roller of wood saw a three inch sec- 
tion from an old broken handle, about 
1%, inches in diameter. A _ broken 
shove! handle will be about the right 
size. Saw the ends perfectly true, and 
sand-paper the whole. The little 
handle, Fig II, can be cut from a bit 
of wood with a knife. Make it the 
shape shown, or any other that you 
may prefer. This handle should be 
about two and one half inches in 
length, It should be perfectly round 
and made very smooth. In Fig III is 
shown one of the two pieces of stout 
wire that go to form the handle. The 
cut suggests the shape. The wire 
should be sufficiently stout,so as not 
to bend in use. The cut at the be- 
ginning shows the completed blotter, 
the ends of the wires having been in- 

















Fig TV.’ 
PARTS OF ROCKER BLOTTER. 
serted in the ends of the roller and 
in the lower end of the wooden handle. 
A bit of glue will help hold them in 
this handle. 

Cut strips of blotting paper just the 
width of the roller, and wind the pa- 
per about this, glueing down the end 
to te paper beneath it. As fastasthe 
surface of the roller is soiled with 
ink, 2 piece can be cut off and the 
fresh end glued down as before. 

TILE ROCKER BLOTTER. 

This calls for the separate pieces 
shown in the lower cut. Fig I should 
be about two inches in length. Fig 

II shows the 
os screw that passes 

a through the han- 

; dle, throvgh the 

4 upper piece of 

wood, Fig III, to 


f TS hold the latter 
j 





< firmly up against 
the piece above. 
The pieces 
shown in Figs 
TIT and IV should be about 2% by 
oth inches, and the whole should be 
or some pretty wood that will look 
Well in the natural color, when oiled. 
Or it can be made entirely of pine 
and then painted with black or white 
enamel paint. 

To “load” this blotter, cut strips 
of blotting paper as wide as the rocker 
and long enough to fold over the ends 
and be held between the upper and 
lower pieces’ of wood, as shown in the 
cut. Turning the screw that passes 
down through the, handle will pull up 
the lower piéce. of wood and hold the 
ends of the blotting paper securely. 


ea ee 





Several sheets can be put in at once, 
and one removed as often as it be- 
comes soiled. 


Novel Bonnet Brush—vVery useful is 
a brush small enough to dust out the 
folds of trimming and ribbon loops 
on ladies’ hats. A _ bristle shaving- 
brush answers admirably for this 
purpose and is much cheaper than 
a regular bonnet brush, This may be 














PARTS OF ROLLER BLOTTER. 
ornamented sufficiently to make a 
pretty gift by covering the metal part 
that confines the bristles with a band 
of velvet or embroidered chamois- 
skin. Cut the velvet across the goods, 
allowing a quarter of an inch on both 
sides to turn under and about three 
quarters of an inch to lap under on 
the end while the outside lap should 
turn in one quarter of an inch. Have 
the nap of the velvet run up toward 
the handle to give a richer effect. Af. 
ter turning down the edges of the 
band pin tightly in place with needles 
and sew from bristles up to handle 
smoothing the velvet under with the 
needle to make it lap under as far as 
possible. If done neatly with silk that 
exactly matches the velvet in shade 
the joining-.will hardly be noticed. 
Good brushes with long bristles can 
be obtained for 15 cents. Brown vel- 
vet looks well with a brown-handled 
brush and contrasts pleasingly with 
the cream-white of the bristles. Ca- 
nary yellow will do for a brush with a 
black handle and almost any color 
can be used with a white one.—T[Iris 
Chelmsford. 

Scrap Case—Everybody is collect- 
ing scraps these days and it is a 
quandary how to sort 
and keep them in order, 
each specialty by itself. 
A case like the illustra- 
tion has been found to 
answer the purpose admir- 
ably; it is a set of envel- 
opes of large size. Holes 
I> are punched in each end 

oe of the number required 

- and also in the suede 
cover. <A silk cord fastens them to- 
gether at the back. The design is 
burnt-in work.—[Celestine, 








It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
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a pleasant, potent, and permanent 
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WORDS OF PRAISE WELL MERITED 


BY A WELL KNOWN ARTICLE. 





So much has been written by the 
standard medicial authorities, of all the 
several schools of practice, in praise 
of the native, or American, medicinal 
plants which enter into the compoti- 
tion of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, that in attempting to quote 
from the various works on Materia 
Medica one hardly knows where to 
commence, since they are so volumin- 
ous that only the briefest and most im- 
perfect reference can be presented in a 
short article like this. 

Briefly then let us say that the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” was 
named from the sturdy little plant 
Golden Seal, the root of which enters 
largely into its composition. Besides 
this most valuable ingredient, it con- 
tains glyceric extracts of Stone root, 
Queen’s root, Black Cherrybark, Blood- 
root and Mandrake root. 

Finley Ellingwood, M. D., an_emin- 
ent practitioner of Chicago and Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica in the Bennett 
Medical College of that city, in his 
recently published work on Therapeu- 
tics, says of Golden Seal root: “It is 
the most natural of stimulants to the 
normal functions of digestion. Its in- 
fluence upon the mucous surfaces ren- 
ders it most important in catarrhal 
gastritis (inflammation of stomach) and 
gastric (stomach) ulceration.” 

Many other authorities as well as Dr. 
Ellingwood extol the Hydrastis (Golden 
Seal), as a remedy for catarrhal dis- 
eases of the nasal passages, stomach, 
bronchia, Tag ducts, kidneys, intestines 
and blad er. Among these, we may 
mention Prof. John King, M. D., author 
of the ——- puapeneniere, Prof. 
J. M. Scudder, M. D., in his “ Specific 
Medication” ; Dr. Hale of the Hahne- 
mann Med. College of Chicago; Grover 
Coe, M. D., of New York, in his “Or- 

anic Medicines,” Dr. Bartholow of Jef- 

erson Med. College and scores of other 
leading medical writers and teachers. 

All the foregoing eminent authoiities 
extol the curative virtues of Golden 
eb cases of stomach, eRe in- 
te weakn terpor and ulceration 
of Lowel. Dr Ete wood recommends 
it most highly, “In those cases of atonic 
dyspepsia when the entire apparatus, 
including the liver, is stagnant and 
inoperative.” He also extols it most 
highly in the many weaknesses and de- 
rangements peculiar to women and 
says, “It is a most important remedy in 
many disorders of the womb.” Iden 
Seal root (Hydrastis), is an important 
ingredient of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription for weak, nervous, “rundown” 
women. 

But to return to the “Golden Medical 
Discovery ” it may be said that its cur- 
ative properties are not a depend- 
ent upon Golden Seal, valuable as it is, 
as other equally potant ingredients add 

reatly to its value and in fact are not 
ess important than the Hydrastis, or 
Golden Seal. 


In all bronchial, throat, lung and | 


kindred ailments, Stone root, Black 
Cherrybark, Queen’s root and Blood- 
root, each plays as important a part 
in effecting the phenominal cures of 
“Golden Medical Discovery” as does 
Golden Seal. All these ingredients 
have the endorsement of prominent 
ractitioners of all schools of medicine 
or the cure of diseases of the bronchia, 
throat and lungs. 


Of Queen’s root, Prof. King says: 
“An alterative (blood eer unsur- 
passed by few if any other of the known 
alteratives. Most successful in skin 
and scrofulous affections; beneficial in 
bronchial affections; permanently cures 
bronchitis; relieves irritations; an im- 
portant cough remedy; coughs of years’ 
standing being cured; aids in blood- 
making and nutrition and may be taken 
with out harm for long periods.” 

Queen’s root, Golden Seal root, Stone 
root, Black Cherrybark and Bloodroot, 
all articles extolled by leading practi- 
tioners of all the schools, as the very 
best of cough medicines, are made es- 
pecially valuable when combined with 
chemically pure grows which greatly 
enhances thé curative action of all these 
ingredients in all bronchial, throat and 
lun ections, severé coughs and kin- 
dred ailments. 

Who can doubt the efficacy of such a 
compound, when scientifically made 
up, as in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery? Who can doubt that it is a 
most effective remedy for the several 
diseases for which ita ingredients are so 
highly recommended by the formost 
writers on Materia Medica? 

It is in the cure of the more chronic 
or lingering, persisterit, and obstinate 
cases of bronchial, laryngial and lun 
affections, attended by hoarseness an 
severe cough, which if neglected or 
badly treated would pay have run 
into consumption, that “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery” has won the highest 
praise from all who have observed its 
marvelous control over these and kin- 
dred affections. It is no cheap com- 

ound made-up of trashy: ingredients 
or free distribution, that curious peo- 
ple may experiment upon themselves 
as with the many fake nostrums 80 
commonly sent out as “trial bottles.” 
It has a forty year record, embracing 
many thousands of cures behind it, is 
sold at a reasonable price and may be 
found in all drug and medicine stores 
in this and many foreign countries. 

It will be seen from the above brief 
extracts how well “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” is adapted for the cure of all 
| blood diseases, as, scrofulous and skin 
affections, eruptions, blotches, pimples 
and kindred ailments; also that it is 
equally good in all Catarrhal affections 
no matter where seated, and for ali 
cases of indigestion, or dyspepsia, tor- 
pid liver, or biliousness and as @ 
tonic and invigorator in all manner of 
weaknesses, and in nervous debility 
and prostration the above extracts 
ey show. 

Much further information as to the 

roperties and uses of “Golden Medical 
Dissovery ” and Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription for weak women, will be 
found in a little booklet of- extracts 
|from standard medical books which 
| will be mailed free to _ address on 
| request, by letter or postal card, sent to 
| Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

All the several ingredients of Dr. 





| 


| Pierce’s medicines will be found, from - 


|the reading of this little booklet, to 
have the strongest possible professional 
endorsements and ‘recommendations 
'for the cure of all the diseases for 
which these medicines are recom- 
mended. No other medicines for like 
a ang have any such endorsement. 
hey are non-alcoholic, non-secret, safe 
and reliable. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Especially adapted for mourning 
dresses ; desirable also for effective cos- 
tumes with artistic trimming. Fabrics 
are well-made and extremely service- 
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able. Absolutely fast color, 
Ask your dealer for 
EDDYSTONE Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints, 


Simpson-Eddystone Svlia Blacks. 
Pp RINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 








if You Are Satisfied With Your Washboard 
THIS LETTER WILL NOT INTEREST YOU 


Arkport, N. Y., March 27, 1905. 
White Lily Washer Co., Toledo, O. 


Gentlemen :—Jan. 1, 1904, I took’ one of your White Lily Washers on 
. One week’s trial from Kk. (. Bennett, the hardware dealer in this place, 

The first week I did seven washings and decided I could never do 
without the washer. 

Jan. 1, 1905, Thad done 437 washings during the year and the machine 
was in ‘as good shape as when I got it and ran just as easily. I can 
recommend the White Lily as being the best washer I have ever used 
and very durable. 

My health at the end of the 
any one who uses a steam-tight White Lily Was! 
cold from washing clothes. Yours truly, 

Mrs. Bertha E. Wilcox. 


a. ALER and he 


year was perfect and Iam satisfied that 
her will never take 


Send us the name of your HARDWARE 
will let you have one on 30 days’ trial. FREI 


WHITE LILY WASHER CO., 
3 Champlain St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Home-Made Sausage 


The sausage you make yourself with an Enterprise Meat 
and Food Chopper is made easier, is cut better, and tastes 
better. Not only cuts sausage, scrapple and mince meat 
coarse or fine, but is indispensable in the kitchen for hash- 
ing vegetables, fruits, fish, or cooked meats, 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat Choppers 


pi are built for work. They are strong and durable, cut clean and sta 
kB sharp. They cannot rust or break. 45 sizes and styles, for hand, 

steam and electric power, $1.50 to $300. With the E ‘nterprise Chop- 
per and an Enterprise Sausage Stuffer the farmer lias an ideal outfit for taking care of his 
meat at killing time. These useful machines can be hz ad of any hardware or general store, If 
not, write us about it. See that the name “Enterprise”’ is on the machine you buy. Write forthe 
- Enterprising Housekeeper," a book of 200 choice receipts and Kitchen Helps, sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 275 Dauphin 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Charlie’s Thanksgiving 


-A TRUE INCIDENT BY Il. D. WHITACRE.,. 


Just at dusk one autumn evening, 
Bonny Charlie, aged three, 

Standing at his chamber window 
Chanced a wondrous sight to see, 


On a post, benignly smiling 
Over all his yellow face, 

Sat a mammoth Jack-o’- lantern— 
King of all his goblin race. 


Mamma told him ’twas a pumpkin 
Quaintly carved with knife and 
spoon; 
But at first wee, toddling Charlie 
Thought it was the Harvest-moon, 


Down at Grandpa’s on Thanksgiving 
Pumpkin pie was to the fore, 

And wee Charlie ne’er had tasted 
Anything he relished more. 


Rapidly his first piece vanished, 
Then he raised his plate on high}; 

Saying “Please, I want another 
Piece of Jack-o-lantern pie!” 





Evening Merriment. 
MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


In planning for an evening enter- 
tainment not long ago, I hit on a plan 
so good and so susceptible of varia- 
tion that I have actually fooled some 
of the same people twice cn practical- 
ly the same thing. 

The first time we tried it, we simply 
took heavy writing paper, letter size, 
and ruled it in rather wide spacings. 
On the left hand side we reserved a 
plain space for the names of the vic- 
tims, and on the right hand side we 
wrote in each space things like this: 
“will be ‘the next of our number to 
get married.” When this strip was 
folded so that nothing showed but the 
long strip of spaces, no one guessed 
what was behind. We were to have 
thirty persons present that evening, so 
we prepared three strips each ¢o con- 
tain ten names. One strip had “‘fill- 
ings” suitable only for unmarried 
women or girls, the second for male 
ditto, and the other had such items 
as might fit either sex, married or 
single, ; 

We gave these into the hands of 
three persons who were in the secret, 
and who had boldly signed their own 
names each at the top of the list in 
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Simultaneous ate in United States, Canada, England and Europe Dee. 1, 


CACHE LA POUDRE 


The Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days of Custer—By HERBERT MYRICK. 


FOREWORD.—Fiction and fact to portray real life and action during the formative period of 
one of the most interesting sections of the west. The universal language of brush, pencil and 
camera to illustrate, rather than many words to describe, those exciting times. Supplenfentary 

portraits of persons, and paragraphs of incidents, to 
throw side lights upon the feelings, motives and deeds 
of the men and women of that creativeera. Ina word, 
the drama of life in the new west! Illustrated from 
paintings made exclusively for this work by Charles 
Schreyvogel, Edward W. Deming and Henry Fangel; 
also by many photographs and numerous human docu- 
ments, 


EDITION DE LUXE.—Frontispiece is an 8 x 10 pho. 
tograph (platinum print) of Schreyvogel’s painting of 
the heroine. Several illustrations in multi-color, tint 
and embossed. Plate and deckle-edge paper. Each 
copy numbered. Edition limited to 600, Bound in 
genuine Indian smoked tanned buckskin (very rare). 
Cover by Schreyvogel. Size 8x 10 inches, boxed. Price 
$5 net, postage, 20c. REGULAR EDI TION, printed 
from same plates, on nice paper, slightly sm: iller mar- 
gins, one plate in full color, bound incloth, Price $1.50. 


For sale by all book dealers, or sent to any address 


With privilege of Examination 


By the Sole Publishers in America 


Orange Judd Company 

52 Lafayette Place, - - : 
LONDON, ENG.: 

Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner & Co. 


‘A brilliant story.” Magnificemtly illustrated.” A 
new departure in novel writing, realism, illustration 
and book-making.”’ The short stories by the editor of 
this journal have endeared him to millions, who will 
find this, his first long story, or movel from life, as ab- 
sorbingly interesting 2s it is different in style and rich 
in thrilling plots, incidents and pictures. 


A Beautiful Present 








~ See OUR GUARANTER of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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ica tH 
A GOOD DINNER IN SIGHT. 


These Httle hunters are Efton Crook 
and Youland Eckert, of Montana, 
aged respectively nine and ten years. 
They are enthusiastic little hunters, 
being especially fond of rabbit hunt- 
ing. One afternoon just before 
Thanksgiving, they took their little 
rifles and went down by the creek. 
Two hours later they had, as trophies 
of their skill, the game (six rabbits 
and a pheasant) shown in the picture 
At‘that time they had had their rifles 
only a few weeks. This was their 
first real hunting trip, and they were, 
of course, very proud of their game. 























PLEASANT ANTICIPATIONS, 
“the guests were 
no one 


their possession, 
asked to register. 
would register twice, 
having the third list 
Signatures until the 
were full. 

This was in order to have the two 
other lists, which had the funniest 
assortment, full of the names of those 
who would best -take the jokes. It 
was then an easy matter for the third 
list to be filled with later comers, the 
few married young folks, ete. 

As not one of the “register” clerks 
was allowed to see the other side of 
his or her list, they had their share 
in the fun, also, At a certain point 
in the evening’s entertainment, the 
company was called to order, and tha 
master of ceremonies for the evening 
began with a severe little lecture on 
the folly of signing papers or docu- 
ments, the contents of which are un- 
known to the signer. This can be 
made very impressive and hair-rais- 
ing, but must be very short, to be 
forcible. The astonished guests were 
then forced to listen to the reading of 
the dreadful things to which they 
had signed their names, being remind- 
ed that the statements were of course 
true, or they would certainly not have 
subscribed their names there-to! 

The fun and hub-bub of surprise 
needs to be experienced to be fully 
appreciated. It is best to read alter- 
nately from each of the three papers. 

Another evening we took strips of 
paper about four by twelve inches 
long, and left one-third at each end 
blank, ruling them in the same 
fashion, and putting the nonsense on 
the other ends. A little book was 
then made about four by four inches 
by taking a bit of bright cardboard 
four or eig*t inches, folding it in the 
centre, and then snapping a narrow 
rubber-band over it and the leaves, 
just between the name blanks and the 
writing. By folding over the extra 
ends of the strips in the back of the 
book, it had the appearance of a very 
innocent little record book. ° 

One person took this around, and 
by having the knowledge that certain 
pages were for certain sexes, the turn- 
ing of a page between askings for au- 
tographs, was easy. For an _ affair 
where there are to be no married folks 
the matter of preparation is very 
much easier. 

Suggestive are the following for the 
mock ‘register: “doesn’t like the boys 
and wants them to understand so.” 
“wants to know which of the girls he 
may see home to-night.” 

“is fond of the opposite sex, and can 
entertain any member of said sex with 
ease. 


“Willy,” .said- mamma, 
*“‘you’ve been fighting again.” 

“Yes, mamma. 

“And did n’t you promise me that 
when you wanted to hit anyone you 
would always stand still and count a 


hundred.” 
“So I did. mamma, And _ this is 
what Jacky Jones did while I was 


counting.” 


and 
Of course 
and the person 
did not ask for 
other two lists 





severely, 
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STANDARD 
FARM BOOKS 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt 
of Advertised Price 


Farm and Garden 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory ne oom 
















Garden. Jackson and Daugherty. Net + ++-$1,50 
Alfalfa. Coburn, F. D. .......cccocccssees -50 
Asparagus, Hexamer, F, M. 0 
Broom Corn and Brooms ...........+. 50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied 

BIR ccccccnedocacocesscenestacnsscceconoscores -50 
Cereals in America, The. Hunt, Thomas 15 
Chemistry of the Farm, Warington ..... 00 
Corn, The Book of. Myrick, Herbert ... 50 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. ...... 0 
Draining for Profit and Health. Waring ...... 1.0) 
Draining Land. Miles, Manlf ...........sessss0 1,00 
Farm Grasses of the United States. Spillman, 

Ws Ge -Adsounctascsssendabbuscscosensceseseserseseess 1.00 
Forage “Crops. Shaw, Thomas .........seccscseee - 10 
Forest Planting and Care of Timber Lands, 

DOUG. The The cescpredtececectecccessocacoceccoccs 1.50 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. 8. ....... «- 1.50 
Fumigation Methods, Johnson, W. G, ......+..- 10 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, 

CIGER  coccccs nvvovcapnescaviwmnessescovesesesesececce . 1.00 
Gardening, Prize. Fiske, G. By. cccccce «+» 1,00 
Ginseng. Kains, Matrriee G, ............. - 30 
Hedges, Windbreaks, etc. Powell, E. 50 
Sem, TSPER, Be G_ccosceccecceccccccnccoce 59 
Hop, The. Myrick, Herbert ......cccccsccccccccce 1.50 
How Crops Feed, Johnson, Prof S. W. ...... 1.50 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof S, W. ........ 1.50 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious, 
WEE chan wisdbsmenbitetstbidnbeemasiasnesdntmet 1.50 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M, ........ 15 
Irrigation Farming, Wilcox, Lucius M,. ........ 2.00 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 

Stew i TT * itt aspinaitianctianeiatiaaiedemaeed 1.00 

Land Measures for Farmers. Cloth, Pedder .... 50 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer, 
EMI, dndidnnducneededqantnesesnesonsnenebdamebedie 1.0 
Manures, Talks on, Revised Edition. Harris, 
BORED. sintcosececdcsnegenestéeutscosssesentesesones 1.50 
Market Gardening and Farm Notes. 





ndreth.. 1.00 
Onion Culture, the New, Greiner — 
Potato, The. Fraser, Samuel 
Rhubarb Culture, The New. 





. 


2 and Fiske.. 





se 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Shaw, Thomas.... 1.59 
. ££ 2 eee 1,00 
Soil Physics Laboratory Guide. Stevenson and 
CREED sh ndncnnccdgnedoevedeonsssecsbsssvecdscsenniet 
Sugar Beet Seed, Ware, Lewis 8. 
Sugar Industry, The American ..........c.cceses 1 
Tobacco Leaf. Killebrew, J. B., and Myrick, 
Herbert ....00 ededocdeesoncescnccnednceeovecsoeceses 2.00 


Fruits, Flowers, Etc. 











Art ‘le Culture, Field Notes on, Bailey ........ -75 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants. Allen, C, L. 1.50 
( anthemum, The. Herrington, Arthur - 50 
Cid Maker’s Handbook. Trowbridge..... -- 1.00 
Cranberry Culture, White ............. --- 1.00 
Prue GoenGem, The, Tete, F cccscsccccccscecse 1.50 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing, etc, Waugh, F. A. 1.00 
Grape Camere, ule BD. G.  cvcssccccsssccssss 1.50 
Grape Grower’s Guide. Chorlton...............0++ 15 


Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 





ee fT RR ae 1.50 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof L. R. .... 1.50 
Greerhouse Management. Taft, Prof L, R. .... 1.50 
Nut Culturist, The. Fuller, Andrew 8. ........ 1.50 
Peach Culture. Revised Edition, Fulton........ 1.00 
Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn........ccccccceses 1.00 
Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S, .......... 1.50 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James .........cceccceses .40 
"uas and Plum Culture. Waugh, F. A, 1.50 
Quince Culture. Mosh, W, We cccoccccscccecce 1.00 
Small Fruit Culturist. ‘Fuller, A. 8. .......... 1,00 
Window Flower Garden, Heinrich ..........+00. 50 


Lancscape Gardening. Waugh, F. A 
Orman‘ental Gardening for Americans. Long.... 1 
Successful Fruit Culture, Maynard, 8, T. .... 1. 
Cattle, Dairy, Sheep, Horse and 


Swine Books 


Animal Breeding. Shaw, Thomas .....c.cccoces 1.50 
Breeds, Study of. Shaw, Thomas ............s008 1.50 
Cattle Doctor, American, Dadd, Prof G. H, .. 1.00 
CO, SO GED scadsincocncsdecctccobecssccciune 1.00 
Feeds and Feeding, Henry, W. A, .....--ceseees 2.00 
Key to Profitable Stock Raising. Myrick, Her- 
DUNE. acc guanerdantenasieeabametananindessceaenesimedt 3 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph .............. 1,00 
Shepherd’s Manual, Enlarged Edition. Stewart, 
MN: ntact ncconabod tice wiiss weledauiencbgevabeneanen 1.00 


eg Husbandry, Revised Edition, Coburn, 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
Countries, Compiled from Stonehenge and 
Other standard writers ........ccccccccccccscsccece 
Horse Keepers, Hints to, Herbert, H. w. 
Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H. 





Miscellaneous Books 


Reekeeping Explained, Mysteries of. Quinby... 1, 
Egg Farm, New Revised and Enlarged, Stod- 
derd, H. H, 
Making Poultry Pay. Powell, EB. C. ......cc0..0. 
Profits in Poultry and Their Profitable Man- 
PONE: ocsnnrncsannecaceanenneesatentséeestoosceess 
Poultry Architecture. Fiske, B. 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. Fiske, 
Poultry Feeding and Fattening. Fiske, G. B. 
Turkeys, How to Raise Them. Myrick, Herbert 1.( 
Hunter aid Trapper. Thrasher, H. 
Taxidermy Practical. Batty, J. H. 
3arn Plans and Outbuildings peanechyese 
House Plans for Everybody. Reed ...... 
Co-operate, How to. Myrick, Herbert ....... 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, Curtis, I. cove 
Ice Crop, The, Hiles, Theron Ly .......secceses 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
‘Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


Book Talk for Farmers. 


WILLOUGHBY AND RIEGEL, 
COUNTY, GA. 


SPALDING 





In these days of prolific book-mak- 
ing, there is no valid excuse for a pro- 
gressive farmer not having a well 
stocked agricultural library. During 
the last 2U years, or even the last ten 
years, there have been wonderful ad- 
vances in agricultural literature. Au- 
thors are finding in the agricultural 
realm astonishing possibilities for the 
recording of scientific knowledge; in- 
telligent farmers, and especially the 
younger students of farm affairs, have 
responded to this new impulse by the 
generous purchase of books, to inform 
themselves on the method of prepa- 
ration for turning out a special crop. 
The old prejudice against book farm- 
ing has passed away as the people 
have discovered that a considerable 
share of book farming is profitable 
farming. 

The south has been slower in mak- 
ing this change than any other sec- 
tion of the country, for several reas- 
ons: First, southern application of 
methods has frequently been ignored 
in the older, agricultural, text books. 
Second, there is still a larger propor- 
tion of illiteracy among our popula- 
tion, both whites and negroes, but es- 
pecially the latter. The south has 
had about all any community could do 
to recover as much as it has from 
the shock and depletion of the civil 
war. <A third great reason is the cot- 
ton growing monopoly which has fas- 
tened such a strong hold on the south- 
ern farmer that he has felt secure in 
this crop and could see no need for 
studying other crops. The negro 
knows nothing beyond growing cotton 
and a little corn for the mules. 

All these drawbacks are being 
changed. The low price of cotton, the 
increasing prices for meats, grain and 
household supplies, ang the educative 
influence of farmers’ organizations 
throughout the south, are beginning to 
cause greater diversification and spec- 
ialization all along the line. The at- 
tention of svoutherners has been 
aroused to their possibilities, and 
northern writers are noting the south’s 
advantages. The United States de- 
partment of agriculture has done 
much for this section in its farmers’ 
bulletins and other publications. The 
southern experiment stations-are as- 
sisting to promote new industries, as 
well as to improve the older ones, and 
their bulletins are usually intensely 
practical. 

Some, however, have wrong ideas of 
the purpose of an experiment station. 
For instanpee, the question is often 
asked whether a young and inexper- 
ienced farmer could take the bulletins 
of an experiment station as the sole 
guide to learn all about farming. The 
answer must be no, for it is the pur- 
pose of a station to discover and test 
new methods or new applications of 
old methods. It is not intended that 
they should be publishing annually 
basic information for beginners. This 
would be duplicating information. It 
is the purpose of the agricultural pub- 
lishing houses to put such knowledge 
before the farmer in convenient book 
and reference form, and the man who 
is too stingy to pay from 50 cents to 
$1 or more for a good béok ought to 
be left without the information. When 
the student farmer has gleaned all 
he can from books, he is ready to 
read and apply the new things shown 
by experiment stations, as @ sort of 
post-graduate course of study. 





The Romance a a Tenderfoot. 





The story or sketch with the above 
title, written by the editor of this 
paper and published herein about two 
vears ago in two installments, was a 
fragment only from a long story or 
novel of western life to which Herbert 
Myrick has devoted his leisure mo- 
ments for several years. This book is 
now announced for simultaneous pub- 
lication on Dec 1, in the United States, 
Canada and Europe, under the full ti- 
tle, “Cache La Poudre, The Romance 
of a Tenderfoot in the Days of Custer.” 
The tale itself is full of thrilling in- 
cidents, most of them based on inci- 
dents during the period of the author’s 
boyhood in the Cache la Poudre coun- 
try of northern Colorado. Those who 
are at all familiar with Editor Myrick 


will be interested to speculate upon 
whether or not he was himself a type 
of one of the characters in the book. 

Without here expressing any opin- 
ion as to the literary merits of this 
work, it is oper to say that it is a 
unique book. For the wordy descrip- 
tions so frequently used by novel writ- 
ers, Mr Myrick substitutes pictures re- 
produced from magnificent oil paint- 
ings, executed for the purpose by some 
of the leading artists of the country, 
including Charles Schreyvogel, Ed- 
ward W. Deming and Henry Fangel. 
The two former are perhaps the great- 
est painters of wesiern life now before 
the public. This is the first time that 
Schreyvogel has ever made a painting 
exclusively for book publication. Pho- 
tographic platinum prints of his pic- 
tures have a large sale at $6 per copy, 
and the originals are in demand at 
from $500 to $5000. No recent fiction 
has been so elaborately illustrated. 
The subscriptions to the edition de 
luxe, however, enable the beautiful 
regular edition to be sold at only $1.50, 
the ordinary price for ordinary novels, 

Cache la Poudre has already been as 
enthusiastically commended by some 
critics, as it has been savagely at- 
tacked by others. Some question the 
propriety of using pictures of people 
still living and of printing in the ap- 
pendix characteristic notes about 
them. This is only one of the many 
ways in which this bsok is different 
from any other story, novel or his- 
torical romance, but these same pe- 
culiarities make the work very hu- 
man and true to the life actually lived 
by the makers of Colorado and of the 
northwest in the days of. Custer. In 
fact, the book leads up to all the mys- 
teries, glory and criticism that have 
been accorded to Custer and his men, 
upon which subject Herbert Myrick is 
the one final authority. Fine portraits 
of General Custer, Sitting Bull, Rain-in 
the-Face, cowboys and other charac- 
ters, with a rich variety-of scenes on 
the round-up, in the bad lands and 
other pictures of western life, embellish 
the book and must create deep inter- 
est. The frontispiece is from Schrey- 
vogel’s painting of the heroine, Gladys. 


—_ 


Organizing Grange Libraries. 








The first purchase of books was or- 
dered by a vote of the members of 
the grange. The number bought was 
125. Since then several books have 
been donated by G. A. Grow and when 
we have wished to purchase any, a 
motion is made and seconded and the 
grange votes on it. If carried, the 
master appoints a committee to do 
the purchasing and the bill is paid out 
of the grange funds.—[George Van 
Etten, Master Lenox grange, Pa. 

In 1887 we organized a grange li- 
brary. The books were purchased by 
a donation of $2 each from 17 mem- 
bers. Some additional money was 
raised by entertainments, after which 
we had a penny collection at each 
meeting for library purposes. We now 
have 156 volumes, mostly history, tra- 
vel and fiction; which were selected 
from. various catalogs.—[Charles C. 
Morehead, Crawford County, Pa. 

Our plan for a library was born of 
necessity. We appointed a library 
committee under the direction of the 
worthy lecturer, who first asked con- 
tributions of chickens. These chick- 
ens were sold, which funds added to 
those of an evening entertainment net- 
ted $50. We purchased 70 volumes. 
Owing to the wide range of member- 
ship our books are selected to cover 
fiction, history, rural and general ag- 
ricultural works. Our first purchase 
was made about August 1. No money 
is set aside, but we need $100 per 
year. The books are selected by a 
committee. Owing to interesting the 
young in collecting specimens for the 
state zoologist, natural history books 
have taken the lead. Fiction next.— 
[W. H. Whiting, Tioga County, Pa. 

—___ ~~ - --— 


State Master Derthick, of the Ohio 
grange says: ‘“‘The world’s great store- 
house of thought and wisdom is ours 
through the medium of books. Faith- 
ful instructors, loyal frien@s, and al- 
most without moncy and without 
price.” 

It works lixe magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


[31] 507 
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Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price 
Greenhouse Construction. 

By L. R. Taft. A complete trea- 
tise on greenhouse structures and 
arrangements of the various forms 
and styles of plant houses for pro- 
fessional florists as well as ama- 
teurs. All the best and most im- 
proved structures are so fully and 
clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will 
have no difficulty in determining 
the kind best suited to his purpose. 
The modern and most successful 
methods of heating and ventilating 
are fully treated upon. The con- 
struction of hotbeds and frames 
receives appropriate attention. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Greenhouse Management. 

By L. R. Taft. This book forms 
an almost indispensable companion 
volume to Greenhouse Construction. 
In it the author gives the results 
of his many years’ experience, to- 
gether with that of the most suc- 
cessful florists and gardeners, in 
the management of growing plants 
under glass. So minute and prac- 
tical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing 
roses, violets, carnations, and all 
the most important florists’ plants, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, 
described, that by a careful study 
of this work and the following of 
its teachings, failure is almost im- 
possible. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 

$1.50 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants, 

Py C. L. Allen. A complete his- 
tory, description, methods of prop- 
agation and fuli directions for 
the successful culture of bulbs in 
the garden, dwelling or greenhouse. 
The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn from 
nature, and have been engraved 
especially for this book. The cul- 
tural directions are plainly stated, 
practical and to the point. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 

By F. D. Coburn. New, revised 
and enlarged edition. The breed- 
ing, rearing and management of 
swine, and the prevention and 
treatment of their diseases. It is 
the fullest and freshest compendi- 
um relating to swine breeding yet 
offered. After chapters showing 
the magnitude and importance of 
the swine industry of the commer- 
cial world, the work takes up all 
the standard breeds in detail and 
treats concisely of their origin and 
hiStory. This is followed by numer- 
ous chapters on their breeding, 
feeding, management, fattening, 
slaughtering, curing and preserv- 
ing, covering the many details of 
the business from mating to mar- 
keting; from pen to pickling. Cloth, 
12mo. $1. 50 
The New Egg Farm. 

By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, 
reliable mfanual upon producing 
eggs and poultry for market as a 
profitable business enterprise, eith- 
er by itself or connected with other 
branches of agriculture. It tells all 
about how to feed and manage, 
how ,to breed and select, incubators 
and brooders, its labor-saving de- 
vices, etc., etc. 12mo, 331 pp., 140 
original illustrations. Cloth. $1.00 
The Ice Crop. f 

By Theron L. Hiles. How to 
harvest, ship and use ice. A com- 
plete, practical treatise for farmers, 
dairymen, ice dealers, produce ship- 
pers, meat packers, cold storers, 
and all interested in ice houses, 
cold storage, and the handling or 
use of ice in any way. The book is 
illustrated by cuts of the tools and 
machinery used in cutting and stor- 
ing ice, and the different forms of 
ice houses and cold storage build- 
ings. 122 pp., ill, 16mo. Cloth. 

$1.00 
Catalog Free of these and many other 
publication. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥ 
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New Era Dawns in Russia. 


TERRIBLE CRIMES OF THE ROMAN- 
OFF CZARS—THE PEOPLE COM- 
ING TO THEIR OWN. 


Madness in First Freedom. 

A new Russia is coming into being. 
The old Russia with its terrible crimes 
against humanity can exist no longer 
except in history. It is too true that 
the traditions of the past live in the 
blood and brain.of the Russian peo- 
ple and the czar’s manifesto granting 
civil liberty cannot at once give Rus- 
sia a‘good constitutional government 
nor at once make the masses of the 
people good citizens of such a gov- 
érument. Put czar and people 
now facing the right direction and the 
best qualities of a great race in time 
should make secure the future of a 
great nation. The first days of the 
new era are dark with destruction 
and innocent blood shed by the mobs 
who seem crazed by clear promise of 
real liberties. What does it all mean? 

The people of Russia are now @ 
seething mass of discordant elements. 
Muscovites, Cossacks, Jews, Poles, 
Finns, Tartars and Armenians, all in 
great numbers, and some violently hos- 
tile against others, cannot at once en- 
joy civil liberty and be a united hap- 
py nation. The czar’s government 
has taught the people cruelty, injuts- 
tice, hypocrisy, vice. The czar’s gov- 
ernment has got a big job on its hands 
to undo the work of centuries. 
BEGINNING OF THE NATION. 

outside student of Russia is 
tussia is so complex, so big, 

The name is of Scandin- 
avian origit tussian history begins 
with Rurik, who headed the Russ 
tribe in Scandinavia, crossed the sea 
on the east and set up a kingdom at 
Novgorod in 862 A D. From there 
the nation expanded to the north and 
east and south. It clashed with the 
Byzantine empire at Constantinople 
but was checked there. The Byzan- 
tines entered into important commer- 
cial relations with the Russians and 
gave them the religion of the Greek 
Christian church. Then Russia was 
overrun by Mongolians and the Tar- 
tars ruled the country in the 13th 
21d ith centuries, 

STATE RELIGION. 

The Tartars left Russia 200 years 
behind the rest of Europe and it has 
not caught up yet. An effect of their 
rule was to teach Russia the impor- 
tance of a national religion. When 
the foreign masters were driven from 
the land, patriotism and the orthodox 
religion of the Greek-Russian church 
were joined in @ permanent institu- 
tion. The people later thus came to 
regara religion and autocracy as one 
and the same thing and both as im- 
mutable, personified by the ezar. 
This partly explains the Russian’s hat- 
red of the Jew. The Jew challenged 
Russian patriotism by loyalty to his 
own religion. The Jew is also more 
thrifty and makes money where the 
Russian starves. Jewish money has to 
a great extent built up modern Rus- 
sia but hatred and persecution are 
driving the Jews by thousands from 
the land to America. 

RUSSIA RISES IN POWER. 


The duchy of Moscow rose into 
prominence and its grand princes 
threw off the Mongol yoke in the 14th 
century. Muscovite Russia was es- 
tablished. Ivan the Great united the 
land and waged successful wars of re- 
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conquest. Thirty years after him 
came Ivan the Terrible, then only a 
child. His coronation was in 1547, 
when he*was the first to take the title 
of czar. The early part of his reign 
was marked by progress and compar- 
atively peaceful times. His later years 
were filled with insane cruelty and 
the murder of whole communities of 
his people. 

Three centuries Michael, the 
first of the Romanoffs, was elected to 
the throne by an assembly represent- 
ing various estates, The present rul- 
ing dynasty thus came into power by 
popular will and Michael, moreover, 
was of lowly birth, the son of a monk. 
Michael's grandson was Peter the 
Great. He went into other countries 
for ideas and started Russia into paths 
of progress, gave it a navy, the great 
city of St Petersburg, institutions of 
learning. important industries and fine 
public buildings. In spite of all that, 
Peter was a despot. Catherine II did 
great things for Russia’s material and 
political progress, And she was gross- 
ly immoral and far from _ tender- 
hearted. 

The wars 
fought under 


ago 


were 


Under 


against Napoleen 
Alexander I. 


him, early in the 19th century secret 
societies began to be formed with de- 
signs against the government. French 
revolutionary ideas were at the bottom 
of the movement. The reign of Nicho- 
las I, from 1825 to 1855 was one of 
many wars of conquest. The empire 
was extended in Siberia. Fhe Crimean 
war was fought in the vain hope of 
getting territory from Turkey. Free- 
dom in Poland was crushed. 
ORGANIZING FOR LIBERTY. 

Alexander II ruled from 1855 to 
1881. Until his time the peasants were 
called serfs and were held in slavery. 
Alexander II freed them—some 23,- 
000,090. They were organized into 
communes and had a sort of local self- 
government and joint ownership of 
land. Secret plots against the govern- 
ment were common in those days and 
for the last half century the demand 
for civil liberty has been constant. 
The nihilists, anarchists and socialists, 
each with their own schemes, were on 
common ground in urging the over- 
throw of the autocracy; some of the ni- 
hilists and the anarchists plotted vio- 
lence and threw bombs. The socialists 
centered their hopes in economic revy- 
olution and organized the laborers for 
strikes, 

Alexander II signed a release the 
day he was assassinated in 1881 call- 
ing an assembly of the people to dis- 
cuss affairs of state. It was never pub- 
lished. His successor, Alexander III, 
was controled by reactionary advisors, 
of whom Pobietonosteff, chief procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod, was most power- 
ful. Theczar was deceived and kent in 
ignorance of the real state of affairs 
while merciless persecutions of Jews, 
toman Catholic Poles, Uniates and 
Protestants were conducted during his 
nine-years reign. Hundreds were ex- 
iled in Siberia and other distant prov- 
inces. Persons suspected of plotting 
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Nicholas II has one good quality for 
He is devoted to his wife and_children. 


him: 
Queen Alexandra of England, 


THE “GREAT WHITE CZAR” AND THE CZARINA 


all 
The czar is a nephew of 
The ezarina, Alix, is a niece of King Edward 
of England and cousin of Emperor William of Germany. 
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shown 


the government 
little mercy. 

THE CZAR, NICHOLAS II. 

Nicholas II has been the czar since 
1894. He is 37 years old. He is de- 
voted to his wife and children. They 
have four daughters, and a son, the 
heir to the throne, who is a few months 
over a year old. The czar is weak- 
willed and vacillating. He has from 
the first inclined toward reform and 
at one time began to improve condi- 
tions, Pobiedonosteff, the ezar’s 
mother, and the numerous grand 
dukes had powerful reactionary in- 
fluence over the ezar, however, and 
until within a year their wishes have 
largely prevailed. So it came about 
that solemn pledges were violated, for 
instance in the case of the grand 
duchy of Finland, which the cezar 
was bound to preserve under its con- 
stitutional government with practical 
freedom, although under Russian con- 
trol. Finnish liberty was completely 
blotted out as 80 years before Poland's 
had been, by violating the most sacred 
obligations a government could as- 
sume. The Russian rule over Finland 
and Poland has been of merciless 
severity. Pledges to China were 
broken repeatedly and the. great 
province of Manchuria would have 
been absorbed had Japan not driven 
the Russians out in the recent war. 

REVOLUTION ON THE WAY. 

Revolution was coming. The gov- 
ernment sought to stamp it out but, 
though Pobiedonosteff directed reli- 
gious persecutions and political agi- 
tators were shot down and imprisoned 
and exiled, no human power could 
stop the rising storm. The social dem- 
ocrats, among whom the Jews of the 
“bund” were @ powerful element, e:- 
ucated and organized the working 
class in socialist doctrines. Vast quan- 
tities of revolutionary literature were 
by the socialist “under ground” sys- 
tem spread through all the empire. 
Social revolutionists carried on in 
somewhat less degree a similar. pro- 
gram among the educated people in- 
cluding professional and business men 
and students, The conservative liberal 
parties have steadily grown. 

The government ruled with an fron 
hand and struck some terrible blows. 
Crowds that gathered appealing for 
reform were charged upon by soldiers 
and shot gown, men, women and chil- 
dren. Meetings were broken up by 
the police. Students who struck in 
protest against misrule were often 
martyrs to their cause. The two 
branches of the government that have 
held the nation together and kept 
autocracy in power are the Holy Synod 
controlling the Russian church and 
the army. The Holy Synod has been 
losing its grip since Count Tolstoy was 
excommunicated for daring to. think 
for himself. Outrages against the 
Roman Catholic Pales and the Jéws 
have made more revolutionists, The 
army remained loyal. . 

CRIMES OF REPRESSION. 

The Cossack settlements enjoy more 
liberty than any other part of Russia. 
Nearly every Cossack male has been 
trained as a fierce cavalry ‘soldier. 
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Great numbers of them were used in 
putting down disorder and they have 
reveled in bloodshed and cruelty. In 
order to check the secret societies and 


socialist “underground” movement, 
the government employed an organiza- 
tion of thugs, trained criminals of the 
lowest class. They are known as the 
“Dlack Hundred.” No crime against 
man, woman or child was t>o diabol- 
ical for the “Black Hundred” to com- 
mit. Anyone suspected of revolution- 
ary opinions was liable to be set upon 
and murdered in the open street, or 
stores and houses might be pillaged, 
ind the police protected the criminals. 
In order to distract attention from the 
government the police incited hostil- 
ity between races that were naturally 
opposed. Jewish massacres resulted. 

At Baku in the Caucasus last Sep- 
tember the police started the Tartars 
on their race war against the Ar- 
menians and stood by with folded 
hands while the carnival of murder 
and destruction of property went on. 
Not only were hundreds killed and 
homes and shops sacked but the great 
oil refineries were fired and the flames 
destroyed millions of dollars worth in 
oil and buildings and machinery. A 
scheme of the government has been to 
have soldier police for one province 
taken from a distant province of a dif- 
ferent nationality, that no natural 
friendship should exist with the peo- 
pl 

THE LAST TURBULENT YEAR. 

The unsuccessful war with Japan 
weakened the power of the czar over 
his people and made them bolder and 
more desperate in their movement for 
reform. Local and provincial coun- 
cils or zemstvos, having advisory func- 
tions of government petitioned the czar 
in the latter part of 1904 for larger 
powers of local self-government. In 
reply the ezar issued a guarded ukase 
civing hopes of reform. A strike in 
+t Petersburg was on for several days 
to voice the demands of the workmen 
that reform be no longer delayed. 
Sunday, January 22, 1905, unarmed 
workmen with their wives and children 
and led by a priest, Father Gapon, at- 
tempted to make a direct appeal to the 
ezar at the winter palace. The czar 
heard they were coming and _ fled 
from the city. Troops ordered the 
great crowd to disperse. The people 


were orderly but kept on. The sol- 
diers shot down 1000 of them without 
regard to age or sex. Disorder and 


bloodshed raged in Riga, Libau, 
Warsaw, Lodz, Keiff and Odessa for 
months and still continues. 

February 17 Grand Duke Sergius 
was killed by a bomb at Moscow. 
Easter Sunday the czar, rising above 
the influence of Pobiedonosteff, pro- 
claimed religious liberty. Students 
struck in all the universities in the 
spring and the government closed its 
higher institutions of learning. May 
day an orderly crowd at Warsaw 
marching with red flags was fired upon 
by soldiers and 100 men were killed 
and 200 wounded. June 23 and 24 2000 
were killed and wounded in clashes 
with the soldiers at Lodz <A zemtsvo 
congress at Moscow in July drew forth 
a promise from the czar for a legis- 
lative assembly to be. called of repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

The crews of two warships in the 
Plack Sea rose in mutiny at Odessa 
in midsummer, and one of them, the 
Kniaz Potemkine, defied the govern- 
ment for two weeks and then volun- 
tarily surrendered. August 19 the 
ezar issued his plan for the douma or 
legislative assembly. It was to have 
only advisory powers. All this time 
the wave of revolution swept on to- 
wards the throne of the czar. Prom- 
ises and reforms so granted that they 

ight be revoked as soon as order 
was restored were not received as 
guarantees of liberty but rather as 
confessions of weakness and fear in 
the ezar. The powerful weapon of the 
socialist was used—the strike. The rail- 
road employes of all European Rus- 
sia quit work, 400,000 men. Commu- 
nication between cities was stopped. 
Then a general strike was declared, 
4,000,000 workers abandoned all .the 
great industries of the empire. The 
strikers were arming for open revo- 
lution. The police and the army grew 
helpless. There was evidence that the 
hour was near when the army would 
fight for and not against the people. 

THE CZAR YIELDS. 

Perhaps the czar had waited too 

long: certain it was he could wait no 





longer, if he would save anything to 
himself out of the storm. But he hes- 
itated. Sergius Witte, a liberal, hated 
by the reactionaries, driven out of of- 
fice when minister of finance, bril- 
liant diplomat as proved by his work 
when peace envoy at Portsmouth, N 
H, stood at the czar’s side. Witte told 
the czar he must act or fall; that auto- 
cracy was doomed and civil liberty 
must come. The czar saw the truth 
and issued the manifesto granting a 
constitution. He proclaimed extensive 
suffrage, religious liberty, freedom of 
the press and of speech, the right of 
public assembly, inviolability of the 
person. Prison doors were thrown 
open and political prisoners with hair 
‘whitened in dungeons, were: free. A 
declaration of independence in Fin- 
land was answered by reinvestment 
with the constitution and political 
rights of better days. Witte was 
placed at the head of the government 
as premier to reorganize and pacify 
the empire. Can he doit? 

The socialists want full economic 
and political liberty and urge on the 
complete overthrow of the govern- 
ment that a republic may take its 
place. Many liberals are satisfied with 
the concessions but lack faith in the 
possibilitv of carrying out the pro- 
gram. The reactionaries are opposed 
to the whole scheme. Witte stands 
alone. He is the biggest man in Rus- 
sia but he will fail without help. 
Complete anarchy has burst forth in 
many cities and so far the govern- 
ment has been helpless in attempts 
to stor the slaughter, pillage and 
madness. The biggest strikes are off 
and in the largest cities is compara- 
tive quiet. There is hope. Wirtte’s 
wife is a Jewess. He will attempt im- 
portant things for the oppressed Jews, 
if he pulls the government through. 


MORE FACTS ABOUT RUSSIA 


The government of Russia has con- 
stituted the czar, the supreme and 
absolute ruler. The machinery of ad- 
ministration has been in the hands of 
“bureaucrats” or heads of depart- 
ments. The latter have been for centur- 
ies largely relatives of the czar, grand 
dukes and men who have come into 
prominence through the army. They 
have built up a system of graft and 
extortion and_ political corruption 
that is more of.a menace to the 
country than any ordinary czar. The 
bureaucracy is not yet deposed and it 
will not be easy to effect full reform in 


that direction although the reform 
has begun through Witte. Even the 


liberty proposed for Russia falls far 
short of American or English liberty. 

The lands of the “great white czar” 
stretch from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and from the Black Sea to the 
Arctic ocean—8,600,000 square miles, 
There are 150,000,000 inhabitants. The 
Russian empire includes the grand 
division of European Russia, Poland, 
Finland, Caucasus, The Steppes, 
Turkestan, Siberia and Amur. The 
railway which ties the empire to- 
gether from Moscow to Vladivostock 
is doing much toward uniting the di- 
verse racial and economic interests. 
The people are far behind the times 
and poverty is everywhere. The nat- 
ural resources are enormous and un- 
der good government Russia might 
be a nation of rapid development and 
great prosperity. 

AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 

Russia is engaged very largely in 
agricultural pursuits. -~Manufactures 
are confined chiefly to the leading cit- 
ies where large quantities of cotton, 


linen and woolen goods, leather, etc, ° 


are turned out. Cereals form an im- 
portant part of the agricultural crops; 
wheat, rye and oats with moderate 
quantities of buckwheat and maize. 
Other important crops are potatoes, 
flax, sugar beets and hops. Large 
quantities of hay are gathered every 
year. Russia grows very much more 
grain than is consumed at home. 

The large surplus goes almost ex- 
clusively to western Europe, chiefly 
Germany, the United Kingdom and to 
some extent France and the Nether- 
lands. Enormous quantities of Rus- 
sian rye and oats are annually shipped 
to Germany. Other exports include 
flaxseed, eggs and dairy produce and 
woolen goods. Russia buys much 
raw cotton for its factories, and is en- 
deavoring to produce as large quanti- 
ties in its southern provinces. Rates 
of duty have shown a tendency to in- 
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crease in recent years, and are gen- 
erally high. Some months ago Russia 
was incensed over what that govern- 
ment considered severe ruling on thé 
part of the United States customs, re- 
lating to the imports of raw sugar, and 
retaliated by pushing up its duties on 
goods from this country; latterly this 
tendency has been modified. 

With this completion of the Trans- 
Siberian railway from the Ural to the 
Pacific ocean the development of Asi- 
atic Russia has been marked. While a 
tremendous producer of agricultural 
crops, the yield in Russia is very un- 
even, with not infrequent instances of 
famine conditions in certain portions 
of the empire. This is due partly to 
climatic conditions, but largely to low 
education among the peasants, crude 
farming methods and poor govern- 
ment. In recent years that country 
has been free from serious famines. 

——— a> — 


Chicago---St Louis Canal. 


Rapid progress is now being made 
toward uniting the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi river. Antagonisms be- 
tween St Louis and Chicago have 
checked previous action. Now Sst 
Louis and Chicago are agreed and 
powerful business interests are back 
of the project for a canal. Congress- 
men are enlisted in it and congress 
will be asked to authorize the water- 
way and make proper appropriation 
for it. About $25,000,000 will be asked 
for. 

The route proposed is from the Chi- 
cago drainage canal to the Des Plaines 
river to the mouth of the Illinois and 
down the Mississippi. Chicago has al- 
ready spent $50,000,000 cutting a di- 
vide between Lake Michigan and the 
Des Plaines, a distance of five miles. 
Only half that amount is estimated 
for the expense of cuts and dredging 
the remaining 350 miles. 

It is expected that such a highway 
for commerce would be of great im- 
portance to all the Great Lakes region 
and the Mississippi valley. A deep 
waterway from the Lakes to the gulf 
would bring the Mississippi in great 
prominence and restore much of its 
old-time prestige. 

——<>—_$_$$<<___ 


In Quick Review, 


A $100,000 fire at Athens, Ga, Sun- 
day, destroyed a big cotton warehouse 
of Deadwiler & Co with 1500 bales of 
cotton and $20,000 worth of flax. 














A pugilistic fight at the naval acad- 
emy at Annapolis resulted in the death 
of Midshipman Branch. It seems it 
was an “affair of honor” between 
classes, and the fighters represented 
their respective classes. Sec of the 
Navy Bonaparte has taken the matter 
up and the most vigorous measures 
will be taken to reform the customs 
of the naval academy. 





The next meeting of the Pan-Amer- 
ican congress will probably be held 
at Caracas, Venezuela, in the near fu- 
ture. The congress is an organiza- 
tion of the republics of North, Cen- 
tral and South America for the pro- 
motion of mutual interests, political 
and commercial. 





The government wants $16,000,000 
more to complete the coast defences of 
the United States. Permanent works at 
$1 different places are planned and 
most of them are under way. This is 
the great scheme worked out by the 
Endicott board and $28,600,000 has al- 
ready been appropriated to it. When 
defences planned are completed the 
fortifications of our coast will alto- 
gether represent an outlay of $80,000,- 
000. They will be so strong that ex- 
perts say that no two foreign fleets 
could successfully attack any of them. 

A national theater is to be estab- 
lished at New York. Wealthy men 
have combined in raising a fund of 
$3,000,000 to found such an institution. 
Heinrich Conried, director of grand 
opera at the Metropolitan opera house, 
New York, will have charge of it. The 
block between Sixty-second and Sixty- 
third -street on Central park has been 
bought for a site and the theater itself 
will cost $2,000,000. It is proposed to 
produce the best in drama and opera 
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and to encourage Amertcan play- 
wrights and composers through the 
national theater as far as possible. The 
immense foyer of the theater will be 
made a valuable art gallery. The 
moral tone and educational value of 
the theater in this country should be 
raised to a much higher level through 
the influence of the institution pro- 
posed. 





A scheme is on foot to establish na- 
tional headquarters for all public li- 
braries. The movement contemplates 
a system of advisory supervision and 
endownment of $1,000,000 is proposed. 





The Hungarians are likely to be 
granted universal suffrage as a result 
of the demands made to Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The socialistsin Hun- 
gary and Austria are causing strikes 
and leading violent demonstrations for 
more freedom. 





Wireless messages are received at 
great distances now-a-days. Porto 
Rico and New York were in communi- 
cation, unintentionally, a few days ago 
when a message intended for some 
northern station was gathered in by a 
Porto Rico operator 1400 miles away. 
During Pres Roosevelt’s voyage -from 
New Orleans to Washington wireless 
messages were sent 1000 and 1200 
miles. The government wireless ser- 
vice is growing more and more use- 
ful and soon it will be wondered how 
the navy department ever got along 
without it. 

An interchurch conference on na- 
tional federation is in sesion at New 
York. Delegates from all over the 
country are present representing 24 
Protestant evangelical denominations 
in which the membership is 18,000,000. 
Eminent judges and statesmen as well 
as leading clergy are taking part in 
the seven days’ program. The pur- 
pose is to bring the denominations 
into closer touch and sympathy that 
more united effort may be made along 
the principal lines of religious work. 
A flurry was caused when the execu- 
tive committee decided, before the 
conference, that delegates from the 
Unitarian church would not be ad- 
mitted. It happened that Rev Dr Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Ex-Sec of the 
Navy John D. Long and Dr S. A. 
Eliot, son of the president of Har- 
vard, had been elected delegates. 
The committee was criticised for ex- 
cluding such men, but the invitation 
had not been sent to any Unitarians, 
Universalists or Roman Catholics, be- 
cause they are not classed as evange!- 
ical, 





The heavens this month are illum- 
inated by meteors to an unusual de- 
gree. A shower radiating from the 
star Epsilon in the constellation Tau- 
rus passed close to the earth the first 
of the month. Now a greater stream 
of meteors are pouring from Androm- 
eda. These are distinguished by their 
yellow color. A meteor shower from 
the constellation Leo is also to be seen, 
A greenish tint and extreme swiftners 
distinguish the latter. 





The French cabinet is in a very un- 
settled condition. The minister of 
war, Berteaux, resigned after an angry 
debate in the chamber of deputies. 
The most important measure now be- 
fore the government is the bill pro- 
viding for the separation of church 
and state, which will come up soon for 
final passage. Especially because of 
this measure, which might be jeopard- 
ized by a complete change in the min- 
istry, Premier Rouvier is attempting 
to prevent any crisis. The socialists 
are causing turbulent sessions in the 
chamber of deputies. 


An electrical exposition will be held 
at Chicago, in January. It will exceed 
anything of the kind ever before un- 
dertaken in America. Many schools 
and colleges will participate with ed- 
ucational exhibits along technical 
lines. 





Great Fritain’s largest battleship, 
and the largest in the world, is being 
constructed. It will be named the 
Dreadnought and will cost $10,000,000. 
Its engines will be 23,000 horse power 
and the displacement 18,000 tons. The 
idea of big ships and big guns for 
modern battle has been urged by Ad- 
miral Dewey. 
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The People Rise Against Bosses. 


510 


This is an off-year for state elections, 
only Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Virginia and Ohio electing full tickets, 
but it proves to be a year of great 


importance to the cause of good gov-. 


ernment. In the biggest contests, par- 
ty lines were disregarded and the fight 
was made against corrupt bosses, 
Some were defeated; the power of all 
was weakened. It was the. people’s 
election. 

The contest in 
present governor, 


between the 
Myron T. Herrick, 
republican and 
John M. Pattison, 
democrat, for the 
governorship was 
thrown eut of 
party lines by the 
boss issue. One 
of the worst of 
bosses has been 
George B. Cox, re- 
publican dictator 
in Cincinnati and 
Hamilton county. 
His influence was 
extending into the 
state, with the 
backing of Sena- 
tor Dick. The 
GOV-ELECT PATTISON, people turned to 
Pattison and he was elected. Cox saw 
that he had lost his hold and an- 
nounced his retirement from politics. 
Cincinnati elected Edward J. Demp- 
sey, democrat, mayor, over H. L. Gor- 
don, Cox republican. Tom Johnson, 
democrat, was elected for a third term 
as mayor of Cleveland. 

In New York city Tammany’s demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, George B. 
McClellan, was declared elected by a 
small majority but William R. Hearst, 
the municipal league candidate, was 
a close second and claims the election 
was stolen by frauds at the polls. A 
recount follows and’ the courts will 
have to settle it. Hearst has filed 
affidavits of 1000 alleged would-be 
Hearst voters who swear that when 
they reached the polls their names had 
been voted on by others. He says there 
are 39,000 such cases-and that Tam- 
many is responsible. Wiliam M. 
Ivins, defeated republican candidate 
for mayor, says Tammany spent 
$1,000,000 to carry the election. Per- 
sonally McClellan is a clean man and 
he has made a pretty good mayor dur- 
ing his present term, but Tammany 
controls the administration and Tam- 
many under ‘‘Boss’” Murphy and his 
lieutenants Sullivan and McCarren is 
soulless and corrupt, as it always has 
been. The New York city election 
shows the republican protest also 
against the boss ex-Gov Odell. But 
the great victory was that of William 
T. Jerome, who declaring open war on 
all the bosses ran as an independent 
candidate for district attorney and 
won, 

Pennsylvania under the leadership 
of the Philadelphia reformers defeated 
the republican candidates and elected 
William H, Rerry, prodhibitionist, state 
treasurer and carried Philadelphia 
county for the yeform party. The 
overthrow of the notorious Philadel- 
phia repvublican boss Israel W. Dur- 
ham was complete. The odious dy- 
nasty heretofore controlling the state 
Sees the beginning of the end. It was 
founded by Simon Cameron, raised in- 
to. great power by Senator Quay, and 
now Senator Penrose is vainly trying 
to save it from destruction at the 
hands of an outraged people. 

A big fight was waged in Maryland. 
The state voted on the proposed Poe 
amendment to the constitution intend- 
ed by Senator Gorman, democrat, who 
urged its adoption, to disfranchise a 
large part of the negroes. Gorman’s 
colleague, Senator Raynor, democrat, 
turned against the old boss, The peo- 
ple voted down the amendment. In 
Virginia the democrats won, as usual, 
and elected a full state ticket headed 
by Congressman Claude A. Swanson. 
Judge Lunsford L. Lewis, republican, 
sought election to the governship 
a “white” candidate, favoring negro 
disfranchisement. 

A reform battle was fought in San 
Francisco but the fusion candidate 
for mayor, John C, Partridge, was de- 
feated by the present mayor, Eugene 
E. Schmitz, instrument of the corrupt 
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and powerful labor party. The city 
is not yet fully aroused, but it will 
be. Tne struggle for reform in Rhode 
Island made no headway. Gov George 
Utier, republican, easily won re-elec- 
tion of ex-Gov L, F. C. Garvin, the 
democratic reformer. The republi- 
cans elected their full ticket in Mas- 
sachusetts after a year under a demo- 
cratic governor, W. L. Douglass. The 
governor-elect is Curtis Guild, Jr. The 
democrats made their fight on Can- 
adian reciprocity, which the republi- 
can platform favored but less em- 
phatically. Charles W. Bartlett was 
the democratic nominee for governor. 
The fight was really led by Henry M. 
Whitney, nominee for lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Nebraska was carried by the repub- 
licans for judges and regents of state 
university. The acceptance of a 
Rockefeller gift to the university was 
thus endorsed over protest. 

Another important city election was 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, where the 
Mormons were defeated. The Ameri- 
can party candidate for mayor, Ezra 
Thompson, was elected over Ezra P. 
Morris, Mormon democrat and W. J. 
Lynch, republican. Chicago was swept 
by the republicans in the election of 
judges. Indianapolis, Ind, turned from 
the democrats to the _ republicans, 
electing ex-Mayor C. A. Bookwalter 
over Mayor J. W. Holtzman, demo- 
crat, for mayor next year. 
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The Triumph over Yellow Fever. 





The south won its great fight against 
yellow fever before the frosts came. 
That was a,noteworthy victory for the 
health authorities. The epidemic dem- 
onstrated that the stegomyia fasciata 
mosquito is to blame for the spread of 
yellow fever. The insect breeds in 
stagnant water and takes delight in 
cesspools, gutters, drains and cisterns. 
In the campaign at New Orleans, where 
the yellow fever started and had its 
run, the city was cleaned 
never before in its history, cisterns 
and houses were screened, gutters and 
drains were oiled; rigid quarantine 
prevailed. 

The yellow fever started in an Italian 
quarter and was not at once reperted. 
The first case reported was on July 21 
and the epidemic was beyond the con- 
trol of the local health authorities be- 
fore they could organize a campaign. 
The United States government came to 
the rescue. Dr Joseph H. White of 
the United States public health marine 
hospital service was placed at the head 
of the work and the methods employed, 
which were chiefly directed against 
mosquitoes, were successful. 


as 


In three months there were over 
8400 cases reported in the south and 
9380 odd deaths. In Louisiana there 
were about 7400 cases and over 800 
deaths, of which 3400: cases and 450 
deaths were in New Orleans. Missis- 
sippi had 700 cases and over 70 deaths 
Pensacola, Fla, had over 400 cases and 
over 50) deaths. The fever fight in New 
Orleans cost $320,000 not including sal- 
aries of government officials on duty 
there and their expenses amounting to 
$50,000, The state paid $100,000, the 
city $60,000 and*citizens $160,000, There 
is great gain to New Orleans in having 
the city so thoroughly cleaned. 


The Activity of Taft. 

William H. Taft of Ohio is a big 
man, to the extent of over 300 pounds 
avoirdupois. He is moreover a very 
conspicuous man in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. He has a good many 
difficult things on his hands as secre- 
tary of war. If he makes a complete 
success of them all it will not be sur- 
prising if he lands on the bench of the 
supreme court or in the President's 
chair, but complete success is not easy. 

He rose from practicing lawyer to 
state court judge and to federal judge. 
Then he was appointed to the Philip- 
Pine commission by Pres McKinley 
and was the first civil governor of the 
Philippines. Pres Roosevelt called 
him home to become secretary of war 
last year. He had not been in office 
very long before the President went 
off on a hunting trip and left Taft act- 
ing secretary of state, acting President 
and head of the war office all at the 
same time. 

The great Philippine 
weighed heavily. Taft got 
scheme to go out and make a tour 
in state through the islands. He took 
along a delegation from congress and 
the President’s daughter with a few 
of her friends. The trip was attended 
by much pomp and ceremony and 
made an impression. The Filipinos 
ought to be good now, and the sena- 
tors and representatives ought to 
know better how to treat the Fili- 
pinos. Taft called in Japan and was 
accorded high honors by the mikado. 
He stepped to the deor of China and 
suggested the advisability of stopping 
the boycott against American—goods., 
The hint was taken. 

While waiting for Gov Wright to.re- 
turn from the Philippines, probably to 
stay, Taft is very much absorbed in 
the Panama canal puzzle. He went 
down to see for himself how the 
isthmus looked and when he gets back 
the ax may fall, on somebody’s neck. 
Perhaps everybody will get busy in 
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WILLIAM H, TAFT 


Secretary of war—Has his hands full running the Philippines and the 
Parama canal.—His speech condemning “Boss” Cox helped to defeat his 


party in Ohio. 


GEORGE B. MC CLELLAN. 

Tammany mavor of New York, declared re-elected, 
His small majority may be swept away on recounts 
A respectable man in bad company. His friends 
expect to see him governor some day and perhaps 
President. Son of the late Gen McClellan. 





the right way so the ax will not have 
to be used. Chairman Shonts and Taft 
did not get along very well together. 
mach likes to have his own way. If 
Shonts’s way on the isthmus is really 
good, things will straighten out proba- 
bly soon and both will be happy. 

Things on the isthmus, however, are 
still confused, although a great deal 
better than they were. For one thing, 
the Panama railway that the United 
States operates cannot handle the 
freight that is sent to it and great 
quantities of goods destined for for- 
eign countries sent that way from 
ocean to ocean have been piled up in 
hopeless confusion along with canal 
supplies. 

Taft did a good thing before he went 
to Panama during a speech which he 
made in the Ohio campaign. He 
roundly scored the boss of the repub- 
lican party in Cincinnati, one Cox, 
whose prominence in the state 
campaign was made the chief 
issue by the democrats. Taft referred 
to the quick wealth of the Cox gang 
and said if he were able to vote in 
Cincinnati this year he would vote 
against the municipal and county re- 
publican tickets of the Cox machine 
The scare that gave the men who got 
Taft to talk lasted until after the votes 
were counted throughout Ohio. They 
were beaten but they could not blame 
Taft. 

Taft has been talked of for President 
but he may be eclipsed by Elihu Root, 
who will! also do things as secretary of 
state that will attract public attention 
Foraker, Fairbanks, Shaw, Cannon, 
La Follette and the others who are 
looking forward are willing to have 
Taft take the place of Chief Justice 
Fuller when the latter retires soon 
from the United States supreme court. 
Taft has formerly aspired to that po- 
sition, it is said. 

—< <_< a>_____—_—_-. 

A crusade is being made against the 
use of wood alcohol. It is employed 
by dishonest manufacturers as a pres- 
ervative in foods, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is a rank poison. Its use 
by painters in varnish and other ma- 
terials has led to blindness. It is used 
in place of other alcohol because it is 
cheap. The United States consumes 
5,000,000 gallons of wood alcohol a 
year. Congress may be asked to im- 
pose a heavy tax upon it to drive it 
out of the market. 


The national prison association has 
held its annual convention at Lincoln 
Neb. The leaders urge to reform es- 
pecially in keeping wayward boys and 
girls out of penal institutions and in 
securing social readjustment for dis- 
charged prisoners. 


The United States treasury con- 
tinues to pay out more than it receives. 
It paid out $4,857,000 more tin Octo- 
ber. October revenues were $1,500,- 
000 greater than in 1904 but expendi- 
tures were $2,400,000 greater. 
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The Insurance Reform Campaign. 





The insurance investigation at New 
York continues to show extravagance 
and misuse of the 
people’s money. 
Charles E. Hughes, 
chief counsel for 
the investigating 
committee, is con- 
ducting the exam- 
ination-of witness. 
es with .remark- 
able théroughness 
and is unearthing 
a great mass of 

acts that should 
lead. to sweeping 
reforms and vig- 
orous punishment 
of officials ‘who 
have betrayed 
their trust. 

The prospect for criminal -prosecu- 
tions is good, District Attorney Jer- 
ome, who has just been reelected, 
pledges himself to make a thorough, 
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CHARLES FE. HUGHES. 


impartial job of bringing the grafters. 


to justice. Hughes is preparing the 
ay for Jerome and for the people to 
act through the legislature. It is ex- 
rected that Hughes will assist Jerome 
in the criminal prosecutions. Among 
the indirect results of the investiga- 


tion already are the action taken by 
eral states against insurance com- 
panies whose methods have been ex- 


posed. Many insurance departments 
have threatened to shut some of the 


hig New York companies out of their 

ites if they do not reform. The 
Missouri superintendent of insurance 
has suspended the license of the New 
York life to do business in Missouri. 
He says the testimony at the inves- 


tigation in New York reveals wrongful 
use of the New York life’s funds and 
it policyholders’ interests are in 
danger under the present management, 
In Ohio quo warranto proceedings have 
been brought in the circuit court 
cainst the New York life and the Mu- 
tual life of New York to prevent their 
doing further business in that state. 

The principal developments in Oc- 
tober at the New York investigation 

ere in’ connection with the Mutual. 
It was shown that the company in al- 
liance with the Equitable and the New 
York life spends large sums of money 
to induce legislatures to make or re- 
peo! laws affecting insurance com- 
panies. Andrew Hamilton. who han- 
died a lot of the money at Albany, is 
in Europe and sends word that he is 
too sick to come home. 

The McCurdy family is getting rich 
out of the Mutual. Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy leads all insurance presidents 
with a salary of $150,000 a year. His 
son Robert is general manager and 

laries and commissions have been 
yielding him the agreeable income of 
about $100,000 a year. He runs up 
expenses of $500 a week on occasional 
trips in his private car, which are paid 
by the company. There are other 
members of the McCurdy family that 
are making a good thing out of the 
Mutual. The Mutual directors won- 
der if there is really anything the 
matter with the management and have 
elected a committee to investigate and 
report. 

Two great industrial insurance com- 
panies, the Metropolitan and the Pru- 
dential, are subjects of,inquiry. "heir 
principal scheme is insuring children, 
women and poor people at a certain 
amount a week. The rate is very high 
and there are many lapses. The ex- 
pense of frequent collections is large, 
of course. The profits to the stock- 
holders—both are stock companies— 
‘ire satisfactory. The presidents of 
both companies each get $100,000 a 
year and one of them, John F. Dryden 
of the Prudential, finds time to repre- 
sent New Jersey in the United States 
Senate as a side line. 


Crimes Charged to King Leopold. 


Latest reports indicate that atrocities 
in the Congo Free State continue un- 
abated. For failure to deliver to state 
officials the required amount of rubber, 
the natives are killed or their hands 

e cut off. From the inceptiort of the 








Free State in 1884 to July 1, 1905, it is 
estimated that no less than 10,000,000 
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natives have been thus murdered, 
often after being first most inhumanly 
tortured and dismembered. The fig- 
ure is vouched for by the Congo re- 
form association—ten million harmless 
natives tortured and killed in 20 years 
—500,000 murders a year. That coun- 
try is administered solely by King 
Leopold, Belgium, and those most fa- 
miliary with the facts maintain that he 
is personally responsible for all this 
unparalleled cruelty. The American 
Congress is to be again petitioned to 
withdraw its recognition of the Congo 
state and to join other nations in in- 
sisting upon reform. If a tithe is true 
of the stories from the Congo, the car- 
nival of rape, dismemberment, starva- 
tion, torture, death and cannibal- 
ism that is now being perpetrated 
there without let or hindrance, has 
never been approached in extent of 
atrocity in the whole history of the 
world! 





oo 
Briefly Told. 


The recent trip of Pres Roosevelt 
through the south was a remarkabie 
demonstration not only of personal 
popularity but of southern patriotism. 
Everywhere he went great crowds 
flocked together from far and near and 
no President anywhere ever received a 
more enthusiastic welcome. The peo- 
ple of the south have felt that the 
people of the north have not under- 
stood them or their great problems 
and that the Presidents have not al- 
ways given them a “square deal” since 
the civil war. Pres Roosevelt’s mother 
was a Georgia woman and the south- 
ern blood in his veins guaranteed the 
sincerity of his hearty words of inter- 
est in southern affairs. The south and 
the north have sectional problems buat 
they are solidly one in patriotism and 
in most of the things that make a 
strongly harmonious nation. One of 
the very good achievements of Pres 
Roosevelt was proving his friendship 
to the south and receiving southern 
proof of confidence in him and deve- 
tion to the country’s national welfare. 
Party lines were for the time forgot- 
ten. The words “solid south” in these 
days have broader and higher meaning 
than ever before. 








Sir George Williams, who founded 
the first Young Men’s Christian as- 
sociation at London in 1844, is dead. 
He was president of the English na- 
tional council of the association and 
was knighted by Queen Victoria for 
his services In the movement. The 
association has spread into all parts 
of the world. 





Canada is reaching further north. 
The mounted police have established 
new police ports in the Arctic regions, 
at and near the entrance to Hudson 
bay. Canadian authority will thus be 
declared there. 





China is at last creating a national 
army, well ‘trained and with modern 
equipment. Japanese are the instruc- 
tors. There are now 40,000 men in 
the new Chinese army ready for ser- 
vice. Foreign visitors were greatly 
surprised at the splendid showing 
made by some 80,000 Chinese soldiers 
at recent maneuvers. 





The rat has become a serious plague 
in Denmark and in England. The 
former has undertaken a national 
campaign against rats to protect the 
butter industry. In England poul- 
try. eggs, game birds and crops are 
destroyed by the hordes of rodents at 
an alarming rate and still no con- 
certed action is taken against them. 





A new cabinet officer may be created. 
The bureau of insular affairs under the 
supervision of the war department has 
charge of the Philippine affairs and 
until recently the Panama canal. The 
suggestion now made is that the bu- 
reau be made a regular department 
and that its present scope be broad- 
ened to take in Porto Rico from the 
state department, Guam and Tutuila 
from the navy department, Hawaii 
and Alaska from the interior depart- 
ment. The colonial secretary, if such 
an office is created, is likely to be Col 
Clarence R. Edwards, who as chief of 





the bureal of insular affairs has made 
that bureau one of increasing import- 
ance and one against which no 
charges of graft have been made. Col 
Bdwards has just been relieved of the 
office of chief of administration of the 
isthmian canal commission. 





Aluminum is being used in place of 
copper to transmit electricity. Big 
feed wires for high voltage power are 
being installed in the electrical equip- 
ment of the West Shore road in New 
York Aluminum feed wires have 
been used in Cleveland and other 
cities. The metal has an advantage 
over copper in being so much lighter. 





The unemployed of London are in des- 
perate condition. Great numbers of 
men are idle and,unable to find work. 
Crowds of women, the wives and other 
relatives of the Men employed from 
all parts of London, recently marched 
through the streets to the office of 
Premier Balfour. He received a del- 
egation of the women and told them 
he knew their story of no work and 
starving families was true. He could 
offer them no encouragement. The 
crowds sang the “Marseillaise” and 
hints of bloodshed and revolution by 
the desperate poor were heard. The 
English government is asked to pro- 
vide employment for the unemployed. 





Congressman Charles E. Littlefield 
of Maine is arranging to retire from 
congress at the end of his present 
term ard take up the practice of law 
at New York. He is not rich and 
wants more money than his congres- 
sional salary gives him. Cov Cobb is 
ambitious to succeed Mr Littlefield 
in congress. 





Smiles and frowns quickly followed 
each other at Washington when two 
orders were recently issued -by the 
President. The first was _that the 
head of a department shall have power 
of summary dismissal over subordi- 
nates under civil service appointment. 
The established rule had been that 





charges must first be preferred and 
dismissal could come only &Bfter a for- 
mal hearing of both sides of the case. | 
The President decided that the good of | 
the service required that when a man 
clearly ought to be dropped the cabi- 
net officer over him should be able to 
get rid of the undesirable at once. The 
old rule will be followed in most cases. 
The other order was that cabinet of- 
ficers must not fell the public what 
happens at cabinet meetings. What- 
ever the President wants to have pub- 
lished he will give to the press report- 
ers through his private secretary, Mr 
Loeb. Someone had told of something 
at the wrong time. The newspaper 
men have scolded about the new rule 
but no very big news is apparently held 
back so far. 





Ira D. Sankey, the famous evangelist 
singer and partner of the late Dwight 
L. Moody, is hopelessly blind. He has 
been confined to his bed at New York 
for several months but meantime has 
been dictating a book on his life work. 
He composed many hymns in his day, 
the most popular being “The Ninety 
and Nine.” 





Municipal ownership of street rail- 
Ways at Chicago seems to be no 
mearer realization now than when 
Mayor Dunne was elected last spring. 
He was placed in office upan that 
issue. The city council have turned 
him down on every attempt the mayor 
has made toward getting hold of the 
street railways for the city. The feel- 
ing between them is far from cordial. 
Mayor Dunne hired a municipal 
street raiways for the city. The feel- 
Scot, to visit Chicago and give ad- 
vice. The report, whatever it was, 
never was given out. But the mayor 
paid the bills himself. It is § sup- 
posed the Glasgow man did not en- 
courage city ownership of street rail- 
ways for Chicago. Mayor Dunne is 
criticised for his appointment and is 
accused of having no well-defined 
plan and of not being practical in 
such plan as he has for taking over 
the street railways. Of course the 
traction interests have blocked his 
way as much as they could. 
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What SulphurDoes 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when 
our mothers and grandmothers gave 
us our daily dose of sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, 
and ménd you, this old-fashioned rem- 
edy was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
Was crude and unpalatable, and a 
large quantity had to be taken to get 
any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain 
is far more effective than a table- 
spoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Etuart’s Calcium Wafers: They are 
small chocolate ceated pellets and 
contain the active medicinal princi- 
ple of sulphur in a highly concen- 
trated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring 
and maintaining bodily vigor and 
health; sulphur acts directly on the 
liver and excretory organs and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood by the 
prompt elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart's Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure 
constipation and purify the blood in 
a way that often surprises patient and 
physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experi- 
menting with sulphur remedies, soon 
found that the sulyhur from Calcium 
was superior to any other form. He 
says: “For liver, kidney and blood 
troubles, especially when resulting 
from constipation or malaria, I have 
been surprised at the results obtained 
from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pim- 
pies and even deep-seated carbuncles, 
I have repeatedly seen them dry up 
and disappear in four or five days, leav- 
ing the skin clear and smooth. Al- 
though Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a 
proprietary article, and sold by drug- 
gists, and for that reason tabooed by 
many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipa- 
tion. liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease 
as this remecy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers a far safer, more paia- 
table and effective preparation. 
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WORLD RECORDS 
MADE BY 


DAN PATGH 


MILE RECORD - - 1:55 
HALF-MILE RECORD - 356 
MILE TRACK WAGON - 1:57%; 
HALF-MILE TRACK WAGON 2:05 
HIGH WHEEL RECORD - 2:043; 
TWO-MILE RECORD - 4:17 
HALF-MILE TRACK - -=- 2:01 
And Canadian Hali-Mile 

Track Record - = 2:06 
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Dan Patch has paced 35 miles 
in 2:01%; to 1:55. This year Dan 
paced 6 miles that averaged 1:58. 


Dan Patch never paced behind a wind 
shield because su: h records are notiallowed. 
Statements to th? contrary are made by 
people who are zgnorant or malicious. 


AN BROKB SIX WORLD 
Records within 8 months from 
the time he commenced to eat 
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gestion and assimilation, purer and 
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system. Dan Patch eats it every day 
and his marvelous strength, endur- 
ance and speed has astonished the 
entire world. 


“International Stock Food” 


always gives paying results for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, 
Calves, Lambs, Pigs, and is cxtra good 
for stallions, brood m ares, breeding 
cattle or brood sows. Itis absolutely 
harmless even if taken into the 
human system. One hundrcd high 
class brood mares and their colts on 
our ‘‘International Stock Food Farm’’ 
eatiteveryday. 8@ "We guarantee 
it to make you more money. 


~ DAN PATCH 1:55; IN 6 couors MAILED FREE | 


We have a Beautiful, Colored Lithogr aph of ur Wo amou ~hamy acing St ) I h 1:55" It is mad m the above Photorraph and is as natural a 
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